Chemical Sales Headed Toward New High Records 
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The year 1938, like 1937, seems destined to end with business 
activity receding slightly. The 1938 recovery never really got 
going until Congress adjourned. 
gress will have a correspondingly depressing effect on 1939 busi- 
ness will depend largely on how it meets the problems that con- 
front it, including such matters as spending, labor relations, social 
security and the rapid growth of the vast Federal bureaucracy. 


Whether thé convening of Con- 











T= weekly business index eased off 
in the week ended Dec. 17 as a re- 
sult of declines in the indices of 

freight carloadings, steel ingot pro- 
duction and electric power production. A 
further decline is indicated for the week 
ended Dec. 24. Our adjusted index of au- 
tomobile production declined to 90.3 from 
96.1, partly as a result of some factories 
going on a four-day week. Labor difficul- 
ties were partly responsible for this short- 
ening of working time. Our index of steel 
ingot production dropped to 88.0 from 
98.6. 

In the week ending next Saturday pres- 
ent indications are that the steel index 
will decline further to about 80. The de- 
cline in steel ingot production has been 
termed seasonal, but it is more than sea- 
sonal by any reasonable method of cal- 
culating seasonal fluctuations. It may be 
temporary, but it is only partly seasonal. 

Our export trade has failed to recover 
since the September European crisis. The 
value of merchandise exports in Novem- 
ber, seasonally adjusted, was the lowest 
since January, 1937. November imports, 
however, were somewhat higher, season- 
ally adjusted, continuing the recovery that 
began in August, but was interrupted by 
the September crisis. 

Our index of cyclical raw material 
prices has continued its recently firmer 
tendency. Since the middle of the month 
there have been advances in hides, lead, 
silk and wool. The copper market has re- 
mained dull. Based on the daily rate of 
producers’ sales for domestic consumption 
to date, total December domestic sales 
seem likely to be little better than the low 
November total. 

Domestic retail sales of automobiles are 
holding up as well as could be expected. As 
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the accompanying chart shows, there was 
a sharp increase in November in sales of 
commercial as well as passenger cars. 
Scattered reports on retail sales in the 
first part of December suggest that there 
have been further gains, although whether 
they have been much if any more than 
seasonal gains is not clear; probably not 
much more than seasonal gains. 

The recent gains in railroad freight 
traffic have been encouraging in view of 
the public agitation over the “railroad 
problem.” November earnings reports are 
making a much better showing than many 
observers anticipated a few months ago. 
In November, moreover, the increased vol- 
ume of merchandise distribution was re- 
flected in a gain of 19.4 per cent in the 
tonnage of freight carried by 169 motor 
carriers, as compared with the tonnage 
carried in November, 1937, according to 
figures compiled by the American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc. 


With the year-end approaching, with 
the Congress about to convene, and with 
the immediate trend of business over the 
holiday period bound to be poorly defined, 
thoughts are turned toward next year’s 
major economic problems. The President 
recently nominated the South as the na- 
tion’s No. 1 economic problem. That did 
not seem to go over so well, especially with 
some of the South’s own representatives 
in Washington. 

The recent Final Report c* tiie Advisory 
Council on Social Security, made public 
Dec. 19, on the other hand, has raised the 
social-security problem, if not to the sta- 
tus of the nation’s No. 1 economic prob- 
lem, then to a position certainly not far 
down from the top. Some obeservers be- 
lieve that social security has been the 
nation’s No. 1 economic problem since the 
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Table I. Number of Federal Employes 
a Federal Service 
Judicial and Construction rand 
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Ses Sober ere” 870,031 339,127 7,560 1,216,718 385, 3,237,917 220,756 317,252 5,378,515 
Source: Monthly Labor Review. 
eee Security Act was enacted on Aug. / THE STOCK MARKET COMPARED WITH THE BOND MARKET 
14, 1935. } COMMODITY PRICES AND BUSINESS 
Practically all the current discussion of | 5,0 20, a ih Na a tN 140 130 
social security, including the Final Report | | 
of the Advisory Council, is concerned with 34 220} on os HIGHEST GRADE RAILROAD’ BONDS !—+ ro ae 
its actuarial, fiscal, general economic and | raw / \ | 
social consequences. Nothing is ever heard | 
36 200+ tof t 120 0 
of administrative problems. That is per- | f 
fectly understandable. The Social Security _ wolf al Sa | REX, FBS Ress INGE) ee 
Board, like every other agency established its g ‘ | - 
under the Roosevelt Administration, oper- | il shots shea) + $ 
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ates a highly efficient information service. G40 © '6OROF WHOLESALE GOMMODITY PRICES! me % $i 
The information made available to the (5 ¢ wy Sal 
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public through that channel naturally = j[yg.z29: 0g ee 
stresses the success with which the lawis [2 ° r >| 
administered, to the exclusion of any dif- eu 80 F 36 8! 
ficulties that may have been encountered. |= a 
In a statement issued Dec. 26 to mark the boot 0 wo | 
end of the third year of social security as 4 
@o 
a national program, Arthur J. Altmeyer, =r | 
chairman of the board, said: ~~ 
We now have more than 42,000,000 old- j 
age insurance accounts on our books— 50 so 40 | 
representing an average gain of nearly | 
500,000 a month during 1938. Every : oe Pre eee F co — 
worker covered by. the old-age insurance 52 OTe aus yA SON D Peas ee Sue Alcala! * Solaldichdididis abel TIA SOND | 
plan is now building up his rights to a 2 = oa 


regular monthly retirement benefit. 

One cannot help wondering if this 
statement is strictly accurate. It would 
be incredible, in a system of numbering 
more than 42,000,000 people in a central 
bureau, if there were not some payments 
received which it would be impossible to 
identify. One cannot help wondering how 
Many such accounts there are: people 
who have paid “contributions” for build- 
ing up their “rights” to regular monthly 
retirement benefits which they may never 
receive, at least in full, because of the 
thousand and one things that could hap- 
pen to cause errors in such a complicated 
system as the one we now have for ad- 
ministering the Social Security Act. If 
there were only one account incorrectly 
recorded in the files of the Social Security 
Board the above statement of Chairman 
Altmeyer would not be strictly accurate. 
If there were several thousand it would 
be a matter of some concern. If there 
were several million the situation would 
be serious. But we are never told about 
such matters, either by the Social Security 
Board directly or by the Advisory Council 
on Social Security. 

This brings up what is rapidly forging 
to the front as one of the nation’s worst 
economic problems: the vast Federal 
bureaucracy. On Nov. 12, 1938, the Gen- 
eral Report:to the President of the French 
Republic on the decrees issued in execu- 
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tion of the French law of Oct. 9, 1938, 
was issued. An English translation ap- 
peared in The Economist of Nov. 19 under 
the title “France’s Economic Crisis.” The 
following paragraphs are particularly 
significant : 

A system of taxation which is already 
extremely heavy levies more than a third 
of the national income (85 milliards out 
of 250) to cover the national expenses. 
The excess (55 milliards) has to be ob- 
tained out of savings. But it would be 
vain to hope that the nation could nor- 
mally provide such an amount of capital 
for investments which for the most part 
are unproductive. Public expenditure of 
such a size is out of proportion either to 
the present income of the country or to its 
capacity for saving. We are thus led to 
the dilemma that many others before us 
have seen, but to which no positive solu- 
tion has yet been given: does the finan- 
cial problem arise because the expendi- 
ture is too great, or because the national 
income and the capacity to save are ab- 
normally low? 

It is our profound conviction that, fun- 
damentally, the economic question is pre- 
dominant. But we believe also that 
unsuccessful policies have profoundly ag- 
gravated the consequences of the contin- 
uous deterioration of economic activity. 
Public expenditure has multiplied, and 
this multiplication of expenditure cannot 
be explained by the armaments race alone, 
for it is antecedent to it and has not fallen 
off since. Actually, that part of the 
French population which creates wealth, 
which works for the future, is continually 
diminishing, while that part which, di- 
rectly or indirectly, lives on the State is 
ceaselessly growing. There were 600,000 
civil servants in 1914, 860,000 two years 
ago; today there are 960,000. To these 
officials should be added railway workers, 
pensioners of the State and railways, ac- 
tive or retired officials of the local au- 
thorities. Likewise, there is a steady fall 
in the number of Frenchmen who are 
ready to bear the risks of enterprise and 
creation. 

If the country wishes to rehabilitate its 
position it will have to produce more in 
order to maintain its standard of living. 
That every. one should work more and 
that the State should spend less—for our- 
selves, we see only this formula for salva- 
tion; it is elementary, but it is inescapable. 

If we were to paraphrase the above ex- 
cerpt to give some conception of the com- 
parable situation in America, the story 
would run something like this: 

There were approximately 370,000 em- 
ployes in the Federal executive civil serv- 
ice in 1911, 831,000 two years ago; today 
there are 870,000. To these officials should 
be added the number employed in the mili- 
tary, judicial and legislative branches of 

the Federal Government, the number em- 


ployed on construction projects, on the 
WPA, the NYA and the CCC; the number 
employed by States, municipalities, local 
“authorities” and other political divisions 
too numerous to mention, active or re- 
tired; the number employed on innumer- 
able State boards and commissions. 
There might possibly be some grounds 
for including employes of such things as 
the Federal Reserve System, now that 


many of these agencies which formerly 
were regarded as privately financed in- 
dependent agencies are to an increasing 
extent becoming subject to governmental! 
domination. But taking those ascertain- 
ably on the payrolls of the Federal Gov- 
ernment alone, the number is astounding, 
and the trend even more so, as shown by 
Tables I and II. The only great difference 
between the situation in France and the 
situation in the United States is that the 
present French Government is now appar- 
ently thoroughly alarmed and is apparent- 
ly determined to take corrective steps, 
cost what it may so far as the immediate 
future is concerned; whereas in the United 
TABLE II. EMPLOYES IN THE FEDERAL 


EXECUTIVE CIVIL SERVICE 
(June 30 of Each Year) 


*July 31. ‘+Statistical Abstract 1937, page 153. 
tMonthly Labor Review. §Excluding 9,223 employes 
of certain new agencies which did not report to the 
Civil Service Commission until a later date. 


States there is not the slightest apprehen- 
sion on the part of the present govern- 
ment of the dangers involved, despite the 
harrowing experience of the French na- 
tion in this matter, which we are merely 
duplicating, though on a tremendously en- 
larged scale, so that the ultimate conse- 
quences can only be _ correspondingly 
magnified.1 D. W. ELLSWORTH. 





1 The ag to business of the growth of 
the Federal bureaucracy are not merely those 
which might be Sa by abstract 
fiscal considerations. Mr. Straus of the 
United States ousng. (te decides to 
specify composition floors, that is a situation 
in which one Federal agency can do serious 
harm to an entire industry, in this case the 
lumber industry. There may be valid reasons 
for such a decision; composition floors may 
actually be superior to and/or more econom- 
ical than wooden floors. But if the same 
amount of construction were being under- 
taken by private builders, not all of them 
would decide simultaneously to use the new 
material, and ‘‘progress’’ would occur as a 
matter of gradual evolution. 
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National Government: Huge Spending Potentialities 
Of Seventy-sixth Congress 


By KENDALL K. HOYT 


WASHINGTON. 

ONGRESS convenes next week with 
C its first work set more by the march 

of events than by any definite plan. 

Relief and labor policies have come 
to the forefront of issues on which the 
Administration must give ground. But 
national defense is a unifying theme 
which frequently will loom in the front- 
page headlines and overshadow the facts 
of exactly what is happening to other pro- 
grams. 

Of the other issues which will begin to 
boil up, action in most cases is not imme- 
diate. Complex programs such as agri- 
culture, railroads, social security and gov- 
ernment reorganization cannot be shaped 
overnight but must go through a long 
process of hearings and debate. Proposed 
changes as to relief and labor policies are 
relatively simple and are taking definite 
form. So these are the pace setters which 
will point the general course of Congress 
through the political deals and tests of 
strength about to be made. 

If the President grasps his opportunity 
to stress national unity in his annual mes- 
sage, an unanswerable approach, and to 
take a watchful-waiting view toward most 
other matters, the drives for special leg- 
islation will develop as ideas and prin- 
ciples rather than as an out-and-out con- 
flict between the New Deal and the va- 
rious group interests. The story that the 
President has put a stop to bill drafting 
by the inner-circle advisers downtown, and 
intends to let Congressional committees 
perform their constitutional function of 
preparing legislation, indicates a watchful- 
waiting outlook, at least in the beginning. 

The budget, likewise, will leave much 
for Congress to settle. This budget, as 
far as it goes, may seem to show less 
spending, more income, and a smaller 
deficit for fiscal 1940 than for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. But, with the unknowns 
of social security, agriculture and relief, 
not to mention national defense, housing, 
health, public works and a welter of other 
spending items, the estimates will be open 
at both ends and in the middle. The 
spending potentialities of this Congress 
are enormous, despite the little offerings 
which will be laid on the altar of economy. 

+ t * 

RELIEF FUND exhaustion by Feb. 7 
is now admitted after the official pose 
that funds could last through February 
despite obvious evidence in the Daily 
Treasury Statement to the contrary. Ac- 
cording to the appropriation bill, the 
money was supposed to stretch over a 
full eight months, from July 1 to Feb. 28, 
but the President has power to declare 
an emergency and use up the funds a 
month earlier. It will be interesting to 
see how the “emergency” will be explained 
after all the ballyhoo about increased em- 
ployment during the Fall months of sea- 
sonal upturn. The forthcoming report of 
the Sheppard committee on relief politics 
in Kentucky and other States may shed 
some light on what the crisis really was. 
It may further show why some millions 
of poor, underprivileged citizens are ap- 
proaching a time of real need after a 
depletion of the public funds set aside to 
keep them from destitution. 

The normal expectation is for a tem- 
porary increase of unemployment in the 
magnitude of one million persons between 
November and January. Prudent plan- 
ning would have indicated the conserva- 
tion of funds through the Sumnier and 
Fall so that work-relief rolls could be ex- 
panded now. Yet it is written in the gov- 
ernment’s own figures for the election 
year of 1938, as in 1936, that WPA reached 
its zenith in election week, after which 
it began to discard the people who had 
served their purpose and could not serve 


— 


again for another two years. Had the cut 
been as much as seemed at first intended, 
the money might have held out for another 
week or ten days. 

Appointment of Colonel Harrington as 
WPA administrator and the passing over 
of Deputy Administrator Aubrey Williams, 
a left-winger who retains direction of the 
National Youth Administration, is a typi- 
cal New Deal house-cleaning move which 
has averted investigations of other agen- 
cies such as FCC. The aura of competence 
and nonpartisan attitude which surrounds 
the army engineers is helpful at this junc- 
ture. Army direction apparently was not 
wanted in the past nor is it now wanted 
by the New Deal in the case of the power 
program where the common-sense find- 
ings of the Corps of Engineers have been 
unheeded in the development of unsound 
hydro-projects. This belated shift as to 
relief seems hardly enough to prevent a 
further retreat and the final abandonment 
of WPA, just as the fantastic and unpopu- 
lar Resettlement Administration was 
changed to a new set-up and a new alpha- 
betical label after the 1936 election. 

In immediate terms, money will have 
to be appropriated to meet an emergency 
which has become real through the inde- 
fensible policy of political spending. The 
June budget estimate for relief in the last 
five months of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1939, was $500 million. John L. Lewis 
says $1,000 million will be needed. Actual 
appropriation is likely to be in between, 
or about $750 million, which may or may 
not carry through the fiscal] year. 

It seems a fair guess that the present 
system of Federal relief will go on through 
June. But the attitude of returning mem- 


bers of Congress foreshadows a transition 
back to State control under bipartisan 
boards. From a theoretical organization 
chart viewpoint, leaving aside the question 
of work relief versus the dole, the present 
system has many points of superiority. 
State control would not remove corrup- 
tion; would make it worse in some locali- 
ties. Yet that seems preferable to the 
present political corruption which is Fed- 
eral plus State. The change will have a 
profound effect both on the Democratic 
convention and the election of 1940. 


Out of the wreckage, it is possible that 
a certain amount of Federal work will be 
retained, including the National Youth 
Administration program which is aimed 
toward helping reliefers through high 
school and college while the CCC works 
mainly with young men of little previous 
training. CCC is not likely to be impaired 
in the shakeup. In refreshing contrast 
to the operations of other relief agencies, 
the annual report of CCC starts with this 
statement: 

The money with which the corps is fi- 
nanced has come or will come from tax 
dollars paid by every citizen. In non- 
technical language, this summary will 
attempt to present facts which will enable 
the citizen to understand how his money 
was spent. 

” of * 

LABOR policy faces an early show- 
down with the confirmation fight by con- 
servatives, backed by the A. F. of L., 
against the confirmation of Donald Wake- 
field Smith for a new term of office on 
the Wagner board. The Administration 
thus far has refrained from making con- 
cessions which it readily could do on such 
matters as permitting employers to ask 


elections, protecting the status of A. F. L. 
craft unions, and stipulating that unions 
certified as collective bargaining units 
shall keep their status for a year, as un- 
der the New York law. These changes 
could be made under the present Wag- 
ner act. 


In addition, the right of employers to 
declare in favor of a union, the regis- 
tration and fixing of responsibility for 
unions, and protection of employe coer- 
cion by unions, are points in the con- 
troversy which will arise. Defying the 
lightning, the C. I. O. has come out with a 
counter-proposal for broader Wagner act 
powers through the blacklisting of govern- 
ment contractors who run afoul of N. L. 
R. B. This bill passed the Senate last ses- 
sion and came close to getting through 
the House. 

® * * 

APPOINTMENT fights loom to com- 
plicate and delay action in the opening 
weeks of Congress. The still unbeliev- 
able choice of Hopkins for Secretary of 
Commerce is likely to attract increasing 
criticism. With the Gallup poll show- 
ing 66 per cent of the people disfavoring 
the appointment in advance of any great 
build-up against it, Senators have every 
incentive to put their all into oratorical 
sound effects. It is expected that a ma- 
jority will take the position that the 
President can have his man in the Cabi- 
net if he wants him there. But, as in 
the case of Black, later repercussions 
may come, with the deficiency appro- 
priation debate and investigations in the 
newly Republican States to keep the relief 
issues simmering. 

Since Murphy is impossible of con- 
firmation for the Supreme Court vacancy, 
he is still to be considered for the Attor- 
ney Generalship if the President wants 
to add that much more fuel to the labor 


Continued on Page 871 


Aircraft Sales, Up 26 Per Cent, Break 
All Previous High Records 


made at the close of 1937. Deliv- 

eries in the first nine months of this 
year aggregated $102,000,000, a new all- 
time high record and 26 per cent greater 
than sales of $80,615,000 in the nine 
months ended Sept. 30, 1937. 

According to the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, sales in the third quarter 
totaled about $29,000,000, somewhat less 
than had been expected, but still above the 
corresponding months of last year. Sales 
in the third quarter were held down 
largely because it was physically impos- 
sible to produce more planes. 

Aviation experts estimate that sales in 
the current quarter will total about $43,- 
000,000, which would be a new high record 
for the industry. Sales for all of this year 
will total about $145,000,000, a jump of 31 
per cent, as compared with last year’s 
$114,000,000, and, of course, a new high 
record. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority has an- 
nounced that 2,873 airplanes were pro- 
duced in the first nine months of this year, 
an increase of less than 5 per cent as con- 
trasted with 2,757 units manufactured in 
the corresponding months of last year. 
That dollar value should rise so much more 
than unit production reflects the ever- 
growing trend toward larger and more 
powerful airplanes. 

This year’s aviation sales have come 
from three main sources: domestic civil 
use, military and export. Sales to domes- 


IRCRAFT sales this year have justi- 
fied the extravagant predictions 


tic airlines and private owners have in- 
creased as a result of record-breaking 
travel by airlines as well as better busi- 
ness conditions throughout the country 
which have stimulated private ownership 
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of aircraft. Military sales have expanded. 
Export sales have jumped because foreign 
nations have bought our planes when 
their own factories could not turn them 
out fast enough. 


So far this year only one in every five 
planes produced in this country went into 
export, but dollar export sales were more 
than 50 per cent of total sales. In the 
nine months ended Sept. 30, aeronautical 
exports amounted to $53,405,000, or ap- 
proximately double those of the corre- 
sponding months in 1937. 

From a profit standpoint, export busi- 
ness is most important. While foreign 
sales amount to about 50 per cent of all 
sales there is little doubt that the foreign 
business accounts for a good deal more 
than 50 per cent of total profits. 

After some falling off in the early part 
of this year, the domestic airlines are now 
enjoying a record volume of business. 
Travel in October established a new all 
time record and preliminary reports indi- 
cate that November business was even 
better after allowance for seasonal fac- 
tors. Some air lines reported a 45 per 
cent increase in November as compared 
with the corresponding month of last year. 

A feature of the air transportation in- 
dustry has been the remarkably sharp 
spurt in air express poundage. The CAA 
reports that in September 878,000 pounds 
of express were carried by domestic air 
lines, a new all time high record and 
almost 30 per cent above September, 1937. 
The revival in general business has played 
a‘large part in boosting air express 
poundage which consists of motion picture 
film, drugs, flowers and certain other 
perishable goods. 

LA RUE APPLEGATE. 
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Long-Time Trend of Chemical Sales Upward; New High 
Records Possible in 1939 


By LA RUE APPLEGATE 


ALES of the chemical industry are 

currently running at the highest 

rate since September or October of 

last year. According to _ trade 
sources, volume in November topped the 
corresponding month of last year by a 
small margin. Sales so far this month 
have exceeded those of December, 1937, 
by between 5 and 10 per cent in most 
lines, thus justifying all of the optimistic 
forecasts made at the beginning of. the 
current quarter. 

The characteristically sensitive chemi- 
cal industry was one of the first major 
businesses to feel the effects of the gen- 
eral revival in industry which began in 
July. Chemical consumption, according to 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, 
touched its low in July, when sales aver- 
aged only 92.7 per cent of the 1935 base. 
Last month sales averaged about 114 per 
cent, a gain of 23 per cent over the low 
month of the 1937-38 depression, an un- 
usually rapid climb. 

At present the chemical industry has 
regained about one-half of its depression 
loss, which is somewhat less than the 
amount regained by general industry. But 
the chemical industry’s long-range picture 
is much better than that of general busi- 
ness. In November, for example, sales of 
chemicals: were about 75 per cent above 
the 1932 average, while general business, 
as measured by The Annalist Index, was 
less than 40 per cent above the average 
for the same year. 


New High Records in Sight 

Because of the rapid increase in sales 
that has taken place in the last six 
months many observers of the chemical 
industry are already talking of new high 
records. Some divisions of the industry. 
it is true, are now so close to the ole 
peaks that it would require only a slight 
gain from this point to place volume at 
a new high. The entire industry, how 
ever, probably will not enjoy record- 
breaking sales until the current business 
improvement carries a good deal further. 

Sales of chemicals are now running be- 
tween 20 and 25 per cent below last year’s 
peak and about the same percentages 
away from the 1929 tops. An increase of 
20 per cent in industrial production would 
undoubtedly put chemical sales over the 
old high records, provided there are no 
drastic changes in manufacturing tech- 


nique. 





TABLE 1. LABOR CONDITIONS 
(Adjusted for Seasonal Variation ; 1923-25—100) 
—Employment-—, —— Payrolls —-, 

1938. Chem. All Ind. Chem. AD Ind. 
January ...... 122 92 125 81 
February ..... 119 90 124 78 

SF's’ 4-00.6 115 88 118 76 
3S 112 85 117 

110 83 117 71 
SEES > a0 on 08 110 82 118 70 
a 106 82 114 72 
mmeuat ........ 110 4 121 76 
September 112 86 121 79 
Octo ES 115 87 128 81 
November ....7119 788 +135 +82 

*Unadjusted. *Estimated. 


Outside of the index of consumption, 
which is plotted on an accompanying 
chart, there are several other ways of 
gauging current operations. According to 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, employment in November averaged 
119 per cent of the 1923-25 base, a gain of 
14 points over the July low point. Pay- 
rolls, on the other hand, averaged 135 per 
cent over the base years, a gain of 21 
points over the low point. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that neither chemical employment nor pay- 
rolls is a true indicator of sales volume, 
since the manufacturers attempt to stabi- 
lize labor conditions as much as possible, 
which tends to keep such indices above 
gales when sales are declining and below 
total dollar volume when sales are rising. 

From a labor standpoint, the chemical 
industry stands out like a beacon. In No- 


vember estimated employment was 119 
per cent, whereas all manufacturing indus- 
tries employed but 88 men as compared 
with 100 in 1923-25. Chemical payrolls av- 
eraged about 135 last month as contrasted 
with only 82 per cent for all industry. 


Few Labor Disputes 


The governmeni’s figures on employ- 
ment and payrolls explain why the chem- 
ical industry has been remarkably free 
from serious labor difficulties. Chemical 
wages have gained twice as much as em- 
ployment since predepression days, where- 
as wages being paid by all industry have 
lost more than employment. Detailed fig- 
ures on chemical] labor conditions are 
given in Table I. 

One of the most encouraging aspects in 


per cent and one of the swiftest ever re- 
corded in the industry. Only one month 
after the peak in prices was reached, 
chemical production began a discouraging- 
ly swift decline. With that experience in 
mind, chemical executives are likely to 
be reluctant to increase prices unless ab- 
solutely necessary. Some observers, in- 
deed, are talking of still lower prices with 
the average for 1934 said to be a desirable 
level. 

Chemical prices for the last two years, 
compared with all other prices, are given 
in Table II. 


Sulphuric Acid 
Sales of sulphuric acid have spurted 


sharply in recent months as a result of 
the quickening in the nation’s business 
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the outlook for the chemical business is 
the trend in prices. Chemical prices have 
been going down all this year—in line 
with quotations for almost everything 
else—and last month were the lowest since 
1934. Chemical prices averaged only 76.8 
per cent of the 1926 base in November, a 
drop of about 4 per cent as compared with 
a year ago and 13 per cent under the 
1937 high reached in February. 

Ever since the post-war deflation (with 
a few exceptions), chemical prices have 
managed to stay under the general price 
level, a performance which has been 2 
big help to the chemical companies. At 
present, chemical prices are about 4 per 
cent under the general level of prices and 
the chances are ten-to-one that the spread 
will be much wider a year from now, 
especially since the government is doing 
all. possible to raise prices on farm 
products. 


Low Prices Long Range Benefit 

While low chemical prices sometimes 
work against the producers—as they did 
during the past year—they are a definite 
boon to the industry. Low chemical prices 
have come about as a result of vastly im- 
proved methods of manufacture, intense 
competition and an ever growing sales 
field. In 1918, partly because of war-time 
demand, chemical prices went over 190 
(1926—100), and today they are less than 
80, a picture which would spell impending 
disaster for many types of business but 
not for the chemical industry. 

It is now generally agreed that one of 
the main reasons for the severe 1937-38 
depression was the too rapid rise in prices 
which took place in the last half of 1936 
and the first few months of the following 
year. Chemical prices jumped from 78 
in June to 88 in February, a rise of 13 


pulse. Accurate figures are not available 
but trade reports indicate that sales for 
all this year will total between 7,000,000 
and 7,500,000 tons, a decline of about 20 
per cent from last year’s record total and 
somewhat less than in 1936. 

Sulphuric acid is the most widely used 
of all chemicals. It finds its way into the 
production or manufacturing methods of 
almost every industry from fertilizer to 
oil and from iron to paint. 


TABLE Il. CHEMICAL PRICES 
(1926 — 100) 

*All 
+Chemicals. Commodities. 
1938. 1937. 1938. 1937. 
January ........ 79.6 87. 84.2 91.9 
February ....... 79.1 87.8 82.8 92.2 
See eee 78.7 87.5 82.5 94.5 
[eee 77.5 86.9 80.7 94.3 
A ee re 76.8 84.5 80.5 93.6 
See Pe 76.3 83.6 80.4 93.2 
ES Ee 71.7 83.9 81.2 95.2 
a 77.7 82.2 79.9 94.3 
September ...... 773 81.4 80.5 94.4 
October ......... qi 81.2 79.7 91.6 
November ...... 76.8 80.2 79.9 88.0 
December ....... ne 79.5 sls 85.5 


*U. S. Bureau of Labor. *THE ANNALIST Index 
of Wholesale Commodity Prices. 

Sales of sulphuric acid to fertilizer 
manufacturers—the largest single group 
of consumers—will total roughly 2,100,000 
tons this year, a drop of about 18 per cent 
as compared with last year’s excellent 
figure. Fertilizer sales in the Southern 
States in the ten months ended October 
aggregated 4,448,000 tons, a drop of 11 
per cent as contrasted with the corre- 
sponding months of last year. Sulphuric 
acid sales to fertilizer companies have de- 
clined more than sales of the fertilizer 
companies themselves. 


Sales Outlook Good 
From the standpoint of fertilizer, the 
outlook for sulphuric acid sales is excel- 
lent. True enough, the government is 
making constant efforts to reduce acre- 
age in the principal crops, especially cot- 


ton, but experience proves that a 10 per 
cent decrease in acreage does not mean a 
corresponding decline in fertilizer sales. In 
fact, sulphuric acid sales to fertilizer com- 
panies in 1937 were at an all time high 
record despite the fact that cotton acreage 
was 24 per cent under the 1929 total. In 
recent years, when they have been forced 
to cut acreage, the farmers have greatly 
increased the amount of fertilizer used 
per acre in order to increase average 
yields. Record breaking fertilizer sales 
last year and extremely high yields both 
attest to the strength this movement has 
attained. 

Although the petroleum industry does 
not account for as great a percentage of 
sulphuric acid sales as in prior years, the 
industry is still the second largest con- 
sumer. Based on “runs to stills” in the 
first nine months of this year, which were 
only slightly less than in the correspond- 
ing months of 1937, the petroleum industry 
will probably use 1,150,000 tons of acid 
this year, a decline of 5 per cent as com- 
pared with 1937. 


TABLE Ill. SULPHURIC ACID SALES 
(Thousand Tons) 

Industry. 1929. 1932. 1937. +1938. 
i eee 2,418 7380 4 8=62,560 = 2,100 
Oil refining ...... 1,570 1,240 1,210 1,150 
Chemicals ........ 890 674 1,060 875 
Coal products..... 935 375 860 650 
Iron and steel..... 800 270 900 600 
Other metals ..... 675 310 640 325 
i "aes 225 ° 160 525 420 
Explosives 120 230 190 

aa 176 380 400 
co ee Ki) 112 100 
Miscellaneous 406 325 

ET 4,410 8,983 7,135 





Source: Chemica) and Metallurgical Engineering. 
tEstimates by THE ANNALIST, 

Sulphuric acid sales to the petroleum 
industry will decline more than oil out- 
put because the refiners have been mak- 
ing shifts in technique which employ less 
acid than formerly. Current oil produc- 
tion, for example, is substantially above 
1929 but chemical use is down about 25 
per cent. 


Use in Steel Industry Growing 


The iron and steel producers are an 
ever-growing source of sulphuric acid 
sales. For all of this year they will prob- 
ably take 600,000 tons, or 300,000 less 
than in 1937, which was a record year. 
In 1929 the steel industry consumed 800,- 
000 tons and in 1932 only 270,000 tons. 

Our estimate of 600,000 tons is based 
on steel output in the first eleven months 
of this year and is subject to greater- 
than-average revision because acid sales 
to steel companies cannot be gauged en- 
tirely by steel mill activity. Some steels 
require only one bath in sulphuric acid 
while others are pickled in six or seven 
baths. The remarkably rapid growth 
in recent years of high tensile steels, 
which use more chemicals than other 
types, has benefited the acid manufac- 
turers. , 

The effervescent rayon industry prom- 
ises to be the only large business which 
will use more sulphuric acid this year 
than last. Although rayon deliveries in 
the first eleven months of this year were 
about 3 per cent under those of 1937, the 
total for all of this year will probably top 
the record figure of last year. Acid sales 
to the rayon producers will probably total 
400,000 tons, a new all-time high record 
and four times takings in 1928. 


Leading Sulphur Companies 

Practically all domestic supplies of 
brimstone sulphur are controlled by 
Freeport Sulphur and Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur. The two companies were rather 
hard hit by the 1937-38 depression be- 
cause of lower sales volume and price 
weakness. Although the voters of the 
State of Louisiana cut the tax on sulphur 
from $2 to $1.03 a ton at the November 
elections, the companies immediately cut 
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prices $2 per ton, or 11 per cent, -thus 
wiping out the tax benefit. 

Outside of Freeport and Texas Gulf 
there are two other sulphur companies 
with stock listed on an exchange: Duval 
Texas Sulphur and Jefferson Lake Oil. 
The latter company is a financial oddity. 
Sncorporated in 1928 as an oil company, 
its engineers struck sulphur instead, and 
at present the chemical accounts for 
about 80 per cent of annual sales. The 
name of the company has not been 
changed. 

With 1939 expected to be a good busi- 
ness year by most observers, the outlook 
for the sulphur units is encouraging, es- 
pecially since the recent price cut will 
probably act as a sales stimulant. 


Soda Ash 

Sales of soda ash for all of this year will 
total roughly 1,800,000 tons, the smallest 
since 1934 and 20 per cent under sales of 
2,258,000 tons in 1937. According to trade 
information, glass producers are the 
largest single source of soda ash sales as 
they took 38 per cent of the total last year 
and 37 per cent in 1936. Next in line is 
the chemical industry itself, followed by 
the soap manufacturers. 

Allied Chemical and Dye is credited 
with producing about four-tenths of the 
soda ash sold in this country. The only 
other large producer with stock listed on 
a leading exchange, is Mathieson Alkali 
which can produce about 300,000 tons an- 
nually. Both of these companies would 
benefit through any further expansion in 
the operations of the leading soda ash 
consumers. 


Caustic Soda 

Caustic soda sales jumped to. an all-time 
high last year and 1938 volume, by com- 

parison, will be disappointing. Sales are 
now estimated at between 725,000 and 
775,000 tons, as compared with 873,000 in 
1937. In 1929 sales were approximately 
760,000 tons. The rayon industry is the 
largest consumer of caustic soda and sales 
to such producers have probably held at a 
high level. Takings by the soap, pulp and 
paper and textile industries, however, have 
probably fallen badly. 

Exports of caustic soda (hydroxide), 
have been running at a brisk pace partly 
because foreign chemical plants have been 
too busy or rearmament projects to bother 
with a “peace” commodity. Exports in 
the first ten months of this year aggre- 
gated 82,000 tons, only 4,000 less than 
during the corresponding months of last 
year. Shipments in October, moreover, 
were 10 per cent above those of October, 
1937. Exports normally represent 8 per 
cent: of caustic soda sales, but in recent 
years the proportion has risen. 

Chlorine sales have held at a remark- 
ably high level so far in 1938 and volume 
for the full year will approximate 495,000 
tons, as compared with last year’s total of 
540,000 tons. Volume has been stimulated 
by the great increase in public swimming 
pools—thanks to the WPA—as well as the 
introduction of many paper mills in the 
South which use large amounts of 
the chemical. Both divisions are showing 
expansion at present and many authorities 
believe that chlorine sales are headed for 
a new high record next year. 

Although 1937 was a record chlorine 
year the companies producing the chemi- 
cal failed to realize much profit. The 
demand was so much in excess of expecta- 
tions that the producers were forced to 
work their cells overtime with the result 
that efficiency went out the window and 
profits right after. 

Outside. of Allied Chemical and Mathie- 
son Alkali, other manufacturers of alkalis 
are Dow Chemical, Hooker-Electro-Chem- 
ical and Westvaco Chlorine. Based on in- 

. formation now available, profits for most 


its this year will compare quite favor- 
ne; 


ably with 1936 results and, in some cases, 
even 1937. 


Industrial Alcohol 


Profits of industrial alcohol companies 
have fallen drastically this year because of 
lower sales and a weak price structure. 
Sales of denatured alcohol in the first ten 
months of this year were about 12 per 
cent below the corresponding months of 
1937. Sales in November and the first two 


breaking total of 122,000,000 pounds. In 


1929 sales were around 110,000,000 pounds. 

The outlook for dye sales is most en- 
couraging because of the present position 
of the textile industry. It is quite probable 
that sales in the coming year will come 
close to the previous record, although such 
an event is naturally contingeni upon a 
high level of general business. 

Allied Chemical and du Pont are the 
leading manufacturers of dye in this coun- 
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weeks of December did not come up to 
earlier expectations, partly because of un- 
usually mild Winter weather over the 
Eastern seaboard. 

Earnings of the alcohol companies de- 
pend to a considerable extent upon their 
“anti-freeze” sales to motor-car owners. 
In 1937 sales were very good, and—even 
more remarkable—prices were firm and 
the usual price wars did not break out 
This year sales are lower and prices have 


try. American Cyanamid and American 
Agricultural Chemical through a subsidi- 
ary are also large makers. 


Industrial Gases 
Sales of oxygen and acetylene gases fell 
about 30 per cent in the first nine months 
of this year, reflecting reduced consump- 
tion by. the steel and railroad industries, 
principal sales outlets. Last year produc- 
tion of industrial gases established a new 




















Table IV. Chemical Issues on New York Stock Exchange 
Earned a Dividends 
-—— Common Share.——. Paid.——. Price on 
Company and Busi 1938. 1937. 1936. +1938. 1937. Dec. 24 
Air Reduction (acetylene gas)............. $1.03 42 08 $1.50 $3.00 65 
Allied Chemical & Dye (general).......... --- 711.48 %°11.56 600 7.50 185 
American Agricultural em. oa. $6.69 $8.86 §4.71 3.60 7.75 b22 
American Commercial Alcohol (alcohol). 01 2.53 1.72 aia -50 10 
Archer-Daniels-Midland (oils) ............ §.43 $5.03 §3.05 1.25 2.00 b28 
Atlas Powder (explosives)................ 1.96 4.03 2.38 2.25 3.75 65 
Bon Ami, Class B (cleanser).......... ods 2.79 2.80 2.52 3.50 3.50 b50 
Chickasha Cotton Oil _ Pera aicain wes aeeath §.72 §d0.21 §0.56 -15 waka 13 
Colgate Palm.-Peet (soap)................. $.47 $0.50 td0.19 .25 50 15 
Columbian Carbon (caries | Sa 3.62 6.86 4.94 4.00 6.50 90 
Commercial Solvents (alcohol) ........... 4.08 0.42 0.63 <a -60 9 
Continental Diamond Fibre (plastics)..... d1.34 0.83 0.87 tae 1.25 b9 
poses & Raynolds (paints)............... $d1.32 2.48 $1.35 2.00 3.25 28 
Dow Chemical (general).................. **4.04 *°4.34 **4.42 3.00 2.85 134 
BE I CI ia a5 6 ce teccceccidsccsncce 23 5.18 5.21 3.25 625 150 
Freeport Sulphur (sulphur) a talve taaead ade 1.56 2.41 1.83 2.00 1.50 28 
I III so donk dice eadedsccesccncnsece t1d0.25 tt1.82 ian 50 2.60 24 
Hecker Products (soap)................... §.53 §0.89 $0.71 -60 90 10 
Hercules Powder (explosives) ............ 1.20 3.27 1.05 1.50 5.25 83 
Int’] Agricultural Chemical (fertilizer).... §d1.01 $0.16 §d1.55 aaa aia b3 
International Salt (salt)................... t.70 $0.72 0.63 2.00 1.75 »b30 
MacAndrews & Forbes (licorice).......... 1.41 1.95 1.74 2.50 2.50 30 
Mathieson Alkali (alkalies)... ............ -70 1.62 2.88 1.50 8 1.65 36 
Monsanto Chemical (alkalies)............. 1.36 3.59 1.30 2.00 3.00 106 
Newport Industries (resin)................ d.12 2.09 0.60 aig .% 16 
Parker Rust Proof (metal. chem.)......... 16 2.10 1.71 1.00 2.50 bi18 
Penn Glass San «| (glass sand)............. 44 1.39 0.69 a] 1.00 13 
Procter & Gamble (soap).................. §2.59 §4.08 §2.39 2.00 2.75 56 
Spencer Kellogg (oils)...... Si cecebeataaiae $§.71 §§2.81 §§2.62 140 2.10 20 
Tennessee o- SPELT EET CETTE -22 $0.86 ee Ciel .35 b6 
Texas Gulf Sulphur (sulphur)............. 1.37 2.35 2.01 2.00 2.75 31 
Union Carbide & Carbon (carbon black). 1.50 3.42 2.65 2.40 3.20 89 
United Carbon (carbon and natural gas).. 2.87 4.82 3.96 3.25 4.50 4 
United Dyewood (dyes) .................. 41.27 $0.95 $0.63 25 1.50 7 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol ee t.01 10.77 $0.23 wwe aca joe 
Victor Chemical Works (phosphoric anes. 0.71 0.78 em -90 2.25 b22 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical (fertilizer). . §$d1.80 §d0.05 §d2.44 wate wal 4 
Vulcan Detinning (metal. chems.)........ 4.73 7.25 3.88 450 6.00 Db7l1 
Westvaco Chlorine (chlorine)............. 1.02 1.21 0.98 1.00 1.00 20 
+To date. *Full year. §Fiscal year ended June 30. {Six months ended June 30. {Last pay- 
ment omitted. **Fiscal year ended May 31. §§Fiscal year ended Sept. 1. {iSix monthg ended 
April 30. b Bid price at close. d Deficit. 

















been undermined by efforts of retailers to 
move excess stocks. 

The leading producers are American 
Commercial] Alcohol, Commercial Solvents 
and United States Industrial Alcohol. An 
“anti-freeze” is manufactured by Union 
Carbide and Carbon, but it uses ethylene 
glycol as a base. 


Dyestuffs 


Production of dyes has been adversely 
affected by a poor textile year. Total sales 
will probably be 95,000,000 pounds, a sharp 
drop as compared with last year’s record- 


all-time high record, totaling some 5,500,- 
000,000 cubic feet, as against about 4,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet in 1929. 

The outlook for 1939 is considerably en- 
hanced by the United States “national de- 
fense” program now in _ preparation. 
Greater activity in shipbuilding yards, air- 
craft factories and other munitions plants 
will stimulate use of compressed gas. 
That the railroads have also started to buy 
anew is a hopeful sign. 

Air Reduction and Union Carbide and 
Carbon dominate the industrial gas field 
and will probably continue to do so be- 






cause the manufacture of compressed 
gases requires much capital and ‘technical 
skill as well as strategically located points. 


Carbon Black 

Largely because of an almost unprece- 
dented decline in the rubber manufactur- 
ing industry, sales of carbon black for all 
of this year will probably not exceed 350,- 
000,000 pounds as compared with last 
year’s total of almost 500,000,000 pounds. 
Prices, moreover, have been near the low- 
est level in history, thus eating still fur- 
ther into profits. 

The recent sharp increase in tire pro- 
duction puts 1939 in a better light. The 
problem of prices, however, is still acute, 
as is evident from the fact that one large 
producer recently had to rescind a 27 per 
cent price increase which was to have 
gone into effect this coming Monday. 

Despite all difficulties, though, the two 
leading makers, Columbian Carbon and 
United Carbon will earn about 60 or 70 
per cent as much this year as they did 
in 1937. 


Explosives 

Sales of explosives in the first ten 
months of this year declined about 20 per 
cent as contrasted with the corresponding 
months of 1937. Present volume, how- 
ever, is much better and sales are run- 
ning ahead of last year. Sales of explo- 
sives normally closely parallel the trend 
in mining activity, and this year’s decline 
approximates the drop in coal production 
and the output of copper and other metals. 

Profits of the leading companies, how- 
ever, have been cut almost in half, reflect- 
ing relatively fixed overhead charges and 
high labor costs. The current quarter will 
probably turn out to be the best of the 
entire year. Leading manufacturers are 
du Pont, Atlas Powder and Hercules 
Powder. 

Thanks to current agitation for more 
and more arms, the outlook for powder 
companies is encouraging. 


Foreign Trade 

The chemical companies have been do- 
ing an excellent foreign business this 
year. Exports in the first ten months ag- 
gregated $88,388,000, a decline of only 4 
per cent from the corresponding months 
of last year. Chemical exports are now 
but a slight distance under the 1929 peaks, 
whereas total American exports are a sub- 
stantial distance from the old high level. 

Trade observers assert that this year’s 
good chemical exports are because most 
foreign plants are busy on rearmament 
work and cannot spare the time nor space 
for chemicals needed in the ordinary run- 
ning of industry. Then too, American 
chemicals are cheap and in many cases 
foreign nations actually save money by 
purchasing products of American chemical 
plants. 

Hardly a year passes that the chemical 
industry does not make a big forward step. 
Last year it was the tremendous growth 
of saltcake and chlorine and this year it 
is a new manufacturing process that may 
open up an entirely new field for chemical 
companies. About six months ago both 
Monsanto Chemical and Victor Chemical - 
Works opened plants in Tennessee that 
are using phosphorus as a base for chem- 
icals. Both factories are supplied with 
TVA power and are located near sources 
of raw materials. 

Just what this new technique will mean 
to the chemical industry is impossible 
to tell because the experiment has not 
been carried on long enough. That re- 
sults are being achieved, however, is very 
evident from a recent announcement of 
Monsanto to the effect that tonnage pro- 
duction of elemental phosphorus by its 
Columbia, Tenn., plant has made avail- 
able pure, dry phosphorus pentoxide in 
such quantities that the price in carload 
lots has been reduced from 18 to 12 cents 
a pound. 
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HE matter of the financial integrity 
of the “reserve account” is not by 
any means the only feature of the 
old-age provisions of the Social 

Security Act which is entitiled to present 
attention. The fact is, rather, that, the 
moment one looks beyond the preamble, 
one enters upon debatable areas in respect 
to almost all the principles which together 
make up the statute. Few, if any, of 
these principles may. be regarded as set- 
tled. The proof of that is in the mul- 
titude of proposals for amending the law 
which are coming forward. Agreement 
really stops with the preamble, and that 
is a statement of objective rather than of 
principle. It reads: “An act, to provide 
for the general welfare by establishing 
a system of Federal old-age benefits, and 
by enabling the several States to make 
more adequate provision for aged persons, 
blind persons, dependent and crippled 
children * * *; to raise revenue; and for 
other purposes.” 

Granted that we should have such a 
sysiem, ali manner of alternative methods 
of accomplishing it present themselves, 
and choices become necessary. When such 
a choice is made it becomes a principle of 
the law rather than a mere detail, be- 
cause certain definite results may be ex- 
pected to flow from it—often very dif- 
ferent results than its alternative would 
have yielded. We have to deal now with 
something more than an objective. We 
are confronted by a statute. It seems 
necessary to break up the statute into its 
constituent principles, and to examine 
each, and also the discarded alternatives, 
to permit a fair approach to the present 
problems. These principles are interwoven, 
one with another. 

Before looking at them it seems proper 
to notice that defense of the law has 
tended sometimes to take the will for the 
deed. That has resulted in some exag- 
geration of the law’s beneficence. It has 
been said, for example, that the old-age 
provisions are a boon to the workers. 
Sometimes much has been made of the 
circumstance that these provisions were 
planned to be “fully financed” or “self- 
supporting.” There is an obvious conflict 
between these claims. These matters pro- 
vide parts of the present challenge. Final- 
ly there exists the necessity to find a fi- 
nancial validation of the whole effort, 
which so far is missing. It may reasonably 
be assumed that the registrants, of all 
people, want that the most. 


The Preamble Modified 

The moment the statute is examined, 
to ascertain its fulfillment of the pre- 
amble, two principles emerge as modifi- 
cations rather than fulfillments. The first 
is that the “system of Federal old-age 
benefits” is limited largely to persons who 
receive wages in industrial employment. 
The second is that to “qualify” for ‘“Fed- 
eral old-age benefits” it was necessary for 
workers to be under age 60 on Dec. 31, 
1936. These principles omitted from the 
coverage of the statute certain large 
groups, such as farm help, domestics, the 
self-employed, including the farmers, 
housewives, all for occupational reasons; 


_and all persons over age 60 for age rea- 


gons. International Typographical Union, 
with about 80,000 members, found that 
16,000 were disqualified by the age re- 
quirement.1 Workers over 60, but under 
65, were admitted to what are called 
“lump sum” benefits. These are of much 
less value than the annuities, however. Of 
course, “aged needy” persons are eligible 
to “old-age assistance,” through the 
States of which they are residents, under 
Title I. This discussion is intended to 


iNicholas M. Di 
Forum, May, 1937. 


Pietro, Typographical! 


Proposed Amendments Prove Debatable Nature of Whole 


Social Security Principle 


By GEORGE BUCHAN ROBINSON 


deal only with the “Federal old-age ben- 
efits” of Title II and the supporting taxes 
of Title VIII. 

It appears that the first decision in the 
writing of the act was to limit its cov- 
erage to the industrial workers. In this 
respect it followed the European prece- 
dents. The limitation has its base in the 
view that industrial workers suffer most 
from old-age insecurity. It appears that 
certain other classifications of workers, 
such as farm help and domestic help, 
though recognized to have equal insecur- 
ity, were excluded for “administrative 
reasons.” 

The second principle of the law appears 
to have had its origin in the first princi- 
ple. If benefit coverage was to be limited, 
it seemed proper that tax coverage should 
be identical (a “contributory” plan); and 
so the principle that the act should be 
“self-supporting” or “fully financed,” was 
accepted. It was thought that it would be 
inequitable, perhaps unconstitutional, and 
presumably politically difficult, to tax 
everybody (the Treasury) for benefits to 
a special group. And out of the “self- 
support” principle, it seems reasonable 
to believe, there came the exclusion of 
persons over 60, because (1) it was nec- 
essary that registrants should identify 
themselves as members of the special 
group by working and paying taxes, and 
(2) to have included the then-aged in 
the benefits would have thrown back on 
the younger, the young, and the sub- 
young too great a burden, within the 
principle of a self-supporting plan. The 
fixing of the age limits had to be an 
arbitrary act. 


Less Support for “Self-Support” 


The decision that the act should be 
“self-supporting” has come in for much 
criticism since. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, at its Denver convention, 
in October, 1937 proposed assistance to 
the plan by means of Federal contribu- 
tions. The C. I. O., in a 1938 bulletin 
from its Social Security Committee, pro- 
posed that the full cost be put on the 
Federal budget. The Advisory Council on 
Social Security has now proposed that 
one-third of the cost be paid by the 
Treasury. It has offered a justification 
of that proposal in these words: “Since 
the nation as a whole, independent of 
the beneficiaries of the system, will de- 
rive a benefit from the old-age security 
program, it is therefore appropriate that 
there be Federal financial participation 
in the old-age insurance system by means 
of revenues derived from sources other 
than pay-roll taxes.” Simultaneously the 
Advisory Council proposed an extension 
of the coverage to include employes of 
charitable, religious and educational in- 


stitutions, farm labor and domestic 
servants, possibly another 8,000,000 
persons. 


It seems clear that this proposal of 
the Council’s had its origin in the views 
of organized labor, as heretofore noted. 
It appears that labor has looked the gift 
horse squarely in the mouth and is not 
altogether pleased at its findings. Before 
looking at the case which labor might 
well present in opposition to the principle 
of self-support it should be noticed that 
the same situation confronts any other 
average-age group which is covered, or is 
proposed to be covered, by the act. The 
inauguration of old-age security divides 
labor, or the farmers, or any other occu- 
pational group, into age-groups also. In- 


dividual or sub-group interests within so 
large a group as 42,000,000 people often 
become more entitled to influence than 
are many outside considerations. The 
purpose of old-age security is security for 
the old (in this case for the present sub- 
old). Whether coverage is universal and 
self-supporting, or is limited and self- 
supporting, whatever beneficence to the 
old is forthcoming must be provided by 
the younger. 


Of course individual members of an old- 
age security plan can provide for their 
own old-age benefits by paying taxes (or 
“making contributions”) when they them- 
selves are young. The great difficulty is 
the inaugural period. The first forty 
years, presumably, are the hardest. If all 
members of such a plan entered at the 
Same age, at 20, no question of equity 
between age-groups would arise. But such 
a plan, begun in 1937, would not provide 
benefits until 1982. The benefits of the 
present act begin in 1942. Neither those 
who will receive benefits then, nor their 
employers, will have paid for them, fully, 
in taxes. The excess costs of the early 
benefits are spread back over the younger 
age-groups in furtherance of the principle 
of “‘self-support.”’ 


Good Intentions vs. Mathematics 


It seems possible to refer to a decision 
of the United States Supreme Court for 
an illustration of how easy it is, in such 
a matter, to emphasize the general pur- 
pose of a statute, as compared with rec- 
ognizing its tougher mathematical aspects, 
such as this excess burden on the younger. 
In the decision in Helvering v. Davis, 
which upheld the constitutionality of the 
benefit section of the Social Security Act, 
the Court (by the late Justice, Mr. Car- 
dozo) said: “The plight of men and wo- 
men at so Jow an age as 40 is hard, almost 
hopeless, when they are driven to seek for 
reemployment.” True, of course. But men 
and women out of work at 40 will not 
receive old-age benefits while they are out 
of work at that age, and if they are re- 
employed they will face 25 years of taxes 
before they will be entitled to them. Old- 
age security is not exclusively a benefit 
plan. Taxes also are involved. 

A table on p. 53 of the Annual Report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1937 
shows the “percentage of benefits (includ- 
ing death benefits) provided by combined 
taxes of employer and employe” in respect 
to a scale of monthly earnings of $50, 
$100, $150, $200 and $250 for various en- 
try ages” from 20 to 55. At $150 monthly, 
which is the mean of the five exhibits, the 
“combined taxes” of the entry at age 55 
will equal 23 per cent of the value of the 
benefits to be provided to him. A 1937 or 
1938 entry at age 55 will not be concerned 
with the maximum rates of the tax scale 
because they do not go into effect until 
1949. But a present school child who will 
enter the plan in 1949 at age 20 will pay 
only the maximum rates. His ‘combined 
taxes,” at the same wages, will equal 164 
per cent of the benefits to be provided to 
him. 

Of course one-half of the “combined 
taxes’”’ will be levied originally against 
that young man’s employer. It may not 
be doubted that a considerable part of 
the employe acceptance of the plan to 
this date has been due to that circum- 
stance. But there are a good many rea- 
sons to doubt that in most cases over the 
long term, the burden of the employer’s 
half will be borne exclusively at its point 


of levy. In the case being cited, the young 
man’s wages will be taxed directly for one- 
half of the said 164 per cent, or for 82 per 
cent (of his benefit expectancy). Can he 
avoid paying also indirectly enough of his 
employer’s half to prevent his own cost of 
his benefits from rising well above 100 per 
cent? 


Who Will Pay? 


Alanson Willcox, assistant general 
counsel of the Social Security Board and 
Thomas Eliot, formerly general counsel 
of the Social Security Board, have recently 
thrown some light on this question by 
noticing the possibility (or probability) 
that the employers’ half, or part of it, 
will be shifted to the “consuming public.” 
Obviously the 42,000,000 workers comprise 
a large part of that public. 

Mr. Willcox said, in his paper, “In De- 
fense of the Old Age Reserve Account.’’2 

The second major question [in the 
writing of the act] was whether the costs 
should be assessed entirely against the 
groups to be benefited by the pension pro- 
visions, and against their employers (and, 
through them, the consuming public); or 
whether some part of it should be levied di- 
rectly upon the so-called “general taxpay- 
ers.” Choice was in favor of the former. 


Mr. Eliot said, in his paper, ‘Funds for 
the Future’”’:3 

When he (the employer) digs into his 
pocket for a dime or quarter to send to 
Washington (for the old-age tax of Title 
VIII) the matter does not end there. He 
does not want to bear the tax himself, and 
frequently does not have to. Often he will 
raise the price of the product he sells and 
thus pass the cost along to the consuming 
public. * * * Society as a whole pays a 
large portion of the payroll tax on em- 
ployers. 

Forewarned is forearmed. But both 
employers and employes seem likely to 
wonder what they are going to do about 
it, the former to accomplish that result, 
and the latter to prevent it. Many em- 
ployers will not regard their payments to 
the Treasury as a “dime and quarter” 
matter even now, and by 1949 such pay- 
ments will be tripled. Neither Mr. Willcox 
nor Mr. Eliot described a formula by 
which the employers can escape the tax 
and the employes will not suffer the im- 
pact of that escape. At the most they have 
proposed price-raising, which is as broad 
as it is long. That solution of the employ- 
er’s problem seems valid, however, only 
during booms, when price-raising is easily 
accomplished. Then the employes, as the 
“consuming public,” or “society,” may pay 
most of that bill. That prospect indeed 
seems to be the most favorable of any to 
which the employes may look forward. At 
such times the workers may be able, pos- 
sibly, to fulfill the expectancy that the 
burden is largely shiftable to them, with- 
out noticing it while they pay it. 

But otherwise, if and when there is de- 
pression instead of boom employers will 
not be able to pass the tax on to “society.” 
In 1938, for illustration, there has been 
something akin to depression in the steel 
industry. Could Steel pass the tax along 
by means of price-raising? Its present 
increased activity was accomplished part- 
ly by price-lowering. It had no access to 
the easy solution which appears to have 
been an expectation of the act. It could 
only lay off employes, or reduce their 
time, as demand for its products dimin- 
ished. Labor knows perfectly well that it 
stands to lose far more from unemploy- 
ment than from any shifting of the whole 
tax. It recognizes, no doubt, that the old- 
age dependency of the present day, which 
the statute was intended to prevent in the 
future, had its major source in unemploy- 
ment. . 


To note that circumstance brings to \ ae 





2The Annalist, Aug. 24, 1938. a 
3The Atlantic Monthly, August, 1938. ‘ 
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attention what may be called the great 
riddle of the Social Security Act, to wit: 
Why it was supposed that the ravages of 
unemployment, such as old-age depend- 
ency, can be cured or prevented by a tax 
on employment. In the United States 
Supreme Court decision in Helvering v. 
Davis the late Justice Cardozo said: 

Nor is the concept of the general wel- 
fare static. Needs that were narrow or 
parochial a century ago may be inter- 
woven in our day with the well-being of 
the nation.* * * The purge of nation-wide 
calamity that began in 1929 has taught us 
many lessons. Unemployment spreads 
from State to State. * * * Unemployment 
is an ill not particular but general, which 
may be checked, if Congress so deter- 
mines, by the resources of the nation. 

Precisely. But why did Congress con- 
sider that the way to mobilize the “re- 
sources of the nation,” to check or to pre- 
vent unemployment, was to lay a tax on 
employment? It has long been believed 
that the power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy. Has the levying of a tax suddenly 
become a means of preserving the thing 
it is levied on? The Court did not examine 
that question. It said: 

Whether wisdom or unwisdom resides 
in the scheme of ben >fit: set forth in Title 
II, it is not for us to say. The answer to 
such inquiries must come from Congress, 
not the courts. Our concern here as often 
is with power, fot with wisdom. 


The risk of unemployment, as it shall 
be encouraged by these taxes on employ- 
ment, is the major risk for the present 
young and sub-young workers. That will 
hold also for any new occupational groups 
which may be brought under the plan. It 
is not entirely the mere risk of the busi- 
ness cycle. It is present at all times in all 
marginal businesses, and in the multitude 
of marginal units of all businesses. It may 
be expected to bear with greatest weight 
upon man-power industries which compete 
with machine industries, and therefore 
also to encourage mechanization. By 1949 
the full taxes on employment, of the whole 
Social Security Act, will reach 9 per cent 
of payrolls. The Treasury will be a third 
member of every bargaining conference, 
collective and individual, and will have a 
foreclosed 9 per cent interest in the result. 
That percentage is as great as often is at 
issue at such conferences. The registrants, 
therefore, have to weigh the prospects of 
benefits not only against the taxes which 
they are required to pay, both directly and 
indirectly, but also against the probable 
influence of payroll taxes upon employ- 
ment. 


The Public Credit 

It seems important to notice also that 
the whole of the said 164 per cent burden 
will be on the economy of the future, how- 
ever it may be divided there between em- 
ployers and employes. To note that is to 
raise a still larger question. What right 
have we to expect, on the world evidence 
of the last twenty-five years, any social 
beneficence whatever from the shifting 
forward, by means of money promises, of 


’ the costs of present national desires ? 


If the outstanding events of these years 
have been wars and preparations for 
wars, they have been accompanied by a 
parallel phenomenon, namely, a world- 
wide reliance upon “government credit” 
as a means of accomplishing the various 
national purposes. To quote H. L. Lutz: 
“The device of public credit has been quite 
as responsible for endangering the peace 
of the world as the invention of gun- 
powder.”! It takes “government credit” 
nowadays to buy gunpowder, with which, 
by use or threat, to uphold the govern- 
ment credit so that it can buy gunpowder 
to uphold the government credit, etc. The 
device takes a variety of forms, but each 
leans perforce on the abiiity and willing- 
ness of the next generations to redeem the 
promises, when the “war is over” or 
“times are better.” 


4 Harvey L. Lutz: Federal Depression Fi- 
neiainn and Its Consequences, Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, Winter, 1 









The schedules of the old-age provisions 
also lean on the future economy for the 
fulfillment of a present national desire. 
If they were the only example of such 
leaning, the case for them would be 
better; but we have other examples in 
the increased debt of the United States, 
and the increasing governmental costs. 
In addressing many of the problems which 
have lately beset us, we have thus taken 
the modern technique of dealing with war 
emergency over into the area of peace. 
In doing this, we have placed equal reli- 
ance upon the supposition that ‘times will 
be better.” How else do we imagine that, 
whereas the present worker of 55 and his 
employer, can afford to pay for only 23 
per cent of his benefits, the present child 
of 10 who will go to work at 20, and 
his employer, will be able to pay for 164 
per cent of the value of his benefits? 


This is not to say, of course, that our 
present youths of 20 would complain even 
if they were sure that they were being 
imposed upon. Youth shoulders burdens. 
At 20 it seldom quarrels with the judg- 
ments, statutes or even the wars which 
its elders declare; and at 10 it is entirely 
unable to do so. But it would seem that 
these circumstances ought to make us 
elders extremely reluctant actually to 
plan financial beneficence to our own gen- 
eration at the expense of theirs.5 Noble 
motives are not a valid excuse; at least 
the failures of the effort to make the 
world safe for democracy and of the pro- 
hibition experiment, would so suggest. 

The 42,000,000 registrants do not have 
any common cause in the matter. They 
are men and women of all ages from 
below 20 to about 62. The beneficence to 
the older is at the cost of the younger, 
within the principle of self-support. The 
whole group thus has the identical prob- 
lem that the whole nation has in respect 
to inaugurating old-age security. So far 
as any occupation group can represent a 
common cause, it may be accepted that 
labor, with a membership which includes 
a cross-section of the age-groups, is best 
fitted to speak. Labor (and the Advisory 
Council) now ask in effect that the Treas- 
ury (the general taxpayers) relieve the 
wages of young labor from taxes for the 
unpaid-for costs of the benefits to sub- 
old labor. 

That proposal indicates that labor is 
not satisfied with the solution of the prob- 
lem of inaugural costs which is now em- 
bodied in the act. That solution was the 
tax on employers, and the supposition 
that enough of it would remain at its 
point of levy to hold young labor at least 
even. When labor now asks subsidy, it 
seems clear that it has rejected that so- 
lution. It seems clear also that it has 
valid reasons for doing so. Labor seems 
well aware that for the present provisions 
to prove satisfactory they would have to 
score two victories over experience. They 
would have to prove (1) that a tax can 
be persuaded not to discourage the thing 
it taxes (employment), and (2) that 
leaning on the future, by means of an- 
other set of governmental promises which 
require redemption by our future eco- 
nomy, is a safe procedure. 

But what about Treasury aid as a solu- 
tion? That alternative was rejected in the 


’ The Advisory Council’s report seems to 
accept that view where it says (p. 47): ‘‘It 
[the council] is of the belief that we should 
not commit future generations to a burden 
larger than we would want to bear our- 
selves.” But the council said also (p. 23): 
“Information now available indicates that 
the benefit structure under Title II of the 
present act will involve financing from all 
sources of an annual disbursement equiva- 
lent to 10 to 12 per cent of covered payroll b 
$80 when persons now in their twenties will 
be at retirement age.’’ The present burden, 
which we “bear ourselves,’ is only 2 s< 
cent of payrolls. True, the council has 
spoken only of ‘“‘financing’’ the 1980 dis- 
bursements. But “‘financing,’’ at the best, 
consists of the sum of taxing and borrowing. 
It may be doubted reasonably that the de- 
vice of borrowing will maintain its present 
authority until 1980; and even if it should, 
it could only be accomplished then by liens 
on the grandchildren of ‘persons now in 
their twenties.” 





writing of the act, but has now been 
brought forward again.-The Treasury, of 
course, is only what we make of it by the 
taxes we pay, less what we get from it 
by the appropriation of the Congress, and 
all quite regardless of whether the result 
of that subtraction is a plus or a minus 
sum. Continuous leaning on minus sums, 
however, seems hazardous. Since 1935, 
when the alternative of the self-supporting 
plan was chosen, minus sums have pre- 
dominated, so that the Treasury seems 
less able to come to the aid of the plan 
now than then. 

The cost of such aid can be approxi- 
mately estimated. If the proposed inclu- 
sions of farm labor, domestic help and 
others are added to the present coverage, 
we would soon have, say, 50,000,000 regis- 
trants. The Treasury uses the sum $967 
as an estimated average annual wage. 
That would mean a wage bill of $48,350,- 
000,000. The Treasury has computed that 
a level tax rate of 5.34 per cent of pay- 
rolis is the actuarial equivalent of the 
present 2 per cent to 6 per cent scale. 
The level tax rate should be used in this 
computation if we are searching for the 
cost. It figures the true cost (5.34 per cent 
of $48,350,000,000) at $2,581,890,000 per 
annum, of which the Treasury’s share 
would be one-third, or $860,630,000 per 
annum. 

The principle of doing equity between 
the covered and the non-covered groups 
has not changed since 1935. It is merely 
that the Advisory Council has offered a 
new concept in respect to it. The council 
believes that “the nation as a whole, in- 
dependent of the beneficiaries of the sys- 
tem, will derive a benefit from the old- 
age security program,” and should there- 
fore pay the said $860,630,000 per annum. 
The general taxpayers, however, have not 
yet spoken on the subject, nor has the 
Treasury itself. In 1935 the Secretary of 
the Treasury advocated the “self-support- 
ing” plan. In the present ninth consecutive 
year of large Federal deficits many people 
will believe that Treasury aid ought not 
to be invoked. Some will beliéve that if it 
is invoked it will prove a slender reed. 


What of Agriculture? 


What of agriculture in respect to this 
proposal ? The Representatives from 
agricultural districts supported the act as 
fully as did the Representatives from the 
industrial districts. The vote in the House 
was 371 to 33. But that was for a self- 
supporting act. It did not offer any benef- 
icence whatever to the registrants except 
as they themselves should supply it. 
Farmers and farm labor are among the 
excluded groups. Will the excluded groups 
accept the new proposal of tazation with- 
out benefits, except as they shall get the 
latter through the indirect means of 
which the council has spoken? Or will 
they consider that Mr. Eliot is right about 
the matter, and that under the present 
statute “Society as a whole pays a large 
portion of the payroll tax on employers’? 

If the farm share of the $860,630,000 
per annum seems too large, or seems in- 
equitable, would the inclusion of farm la- 
bor cure the complaint? Not if labor’s at- 
titude is justified. Labor asks for govern- 
ment subsidy. Agriculture would presuma- 
bly want it too. But as coverage increases 
the sources of outside aid diminish. It 
would be ironical indeed if we should so 
enlarge the coverage that the outside aid 
would have to come largely from such 
groups as the persons who were too old 
to qualify, the young unemployed, the 
farmers and the housewives. The proposal 
obviously does not expect any help from 
industrial employers. It would reduce 
their payroll taxes equally with those of 
the registrants. 

The simple mathematics of inaugurat- 
ing old-age pensions requires that early 

* Annual re 


rt of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for 


iscal 1937, p. 51. 


benefits to the old be paid for by taxes 
on the young or by government subsidy. 
The latter is most reasonable and useful, 
if coverage is small. But we have to deal 
with a very large and increasing coverage. 
When organized labor, which represents 
the same cross-section of age groups that 
members of Congress represent, is not 
content with the act’s principle of self- 
support and asks for government subsidy, 
the Congress surely is on notice that in- 
creasing the coverage will only increase 
the discontent and the demand for subsidy, 
and at the same time dry up the sources 
of such outside assistance. 

The Advisory Council also proposed a 
study looking toward including the self- 
employed. That would include the farm- 
ers. If the coverage were made universal, 
there would be no sources of outside aid— 
from “the nation as a whole, independent 
of the beneficiaries.” We could have two 
fiscal systems, of course, one inside and 
the other outside of the old-age system, 
but it would appear that at least one of 
them would have to be self-supporting. 

The basic financial problem in the in- 
auguration of an old-age benefit system 
is the allocation of the tax burden for the 
excess costs of the early benefits. It is 
clear that that principle has not been 
settled. The solution which was adopted 
is under serious attack, and the issue 
is up again between self-support and sub- 
sidy. And if self-support is set aside, & “ 
very important reason for excluding per- 
sons over 60 loses force because the plan 
would not then be fully contributory. Will 
agriculture support a subsidy plan? Will 
it prefer to be included or to be excluded? 
What will be labor’s view if subsidy is 
withheld? Where will the Treasury look 
for the $860,630,000 a year? These mat- 


‘ters are all so vital, and so unsettled, that 


except for having collected two years’ 
taxes we seem to be almost back at the 
origin of the act, when it consisted only of 
a view that a system of old-age benefits 
would be a desirable thing to have. That 
is the agreement of the preamble. 


The Old-Age Reserve Account 
To the Editor of The Annalist: 


I have followed with considerable interest 
the articles on Social Security finance in 
THE ANNALIST and comment and writings 
in other publications. Attacks on the in- 
tegrity of the set-up from so many seem- 
ingly well-informed and influential quarters 
puzzle me. The articles by Alanson W. 
Willcox in THz ANNALIST last August set 
forth with considerable clarity, for so 
technical a subject, the function of the Re- 
serve Account, and, aside from Senator 
Wagner’s reply to The New York Times 
questionnaire, are the only defending 
articles which have come within my scan. 

The attacks question the financial in- 
tegrity of our government. 

There is no difference in essence between 
the promise of the government on a Social 
Security account and the promise engraved 
on its open market bonds. Questioning one 
questions the other. The uses to which 
one is put are the usages of the other. 
The sources of repayment, tax revenue, 
are the same. The bond is a direct obliga- 
tion payable at a fixed time, with interest 
in the interim. The Social Security old 
account is an obligation to pay an annuity. 
and naturally the financial proc 
should be suited to such a function. The™ 
device of the Reserve Account seems to be 
suited to this function, which is to build 
up a capitalized sum, the return from 
which will support about half the costs of 
the pensions, the remainder being derived 
from current collections. 

Attacks on this reserve principle would 
lead one to think that it contains more 
‘“‘water’’ than any device of old-time pro- 
moters. The reserve is called fictitious 
and its earnings are called fictitious. The 
assumptions upon which such conclusions 
are based are, in my opinion, false. The 
value of capital arises from its potentiality . 
to produce a yield—render a service—over- 
a period of time. It is impossible to de- 
termine such value with quantitative 
exactitude in the present, but in the quest 
for certainty a school bases value chiefly 
on the money paid in, desiring events to 
to conform. This conflict is resolvable 
only by a device sufficiently flexible to be 


Continued on Page 861 
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Recent Books on Commerce, Finance and Economics 


THE A B C OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 
By Edwin Walter Kemmerer 

With this printing this famous work 
appears in its eleventh edition. Of the pre- 
vious editions over 64,000 copies have 
been sold, according to the publishers. 

The book was first published in 1918, 
when the Federal Reserve System was 
less than four years old and while the 
United States was in the throes of the 
World War. It was written in response to 
@ suggestion made to the author by the 
late Henry B. Thompson, a director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
“to write a brief A B C of the newly es- 
tablished Federal Reserve System that 
would enable the ordinary American citi- 
zen not having technical economic train- 
ing to understand why the Federal Re- 
serve Banks were established and what 
services they were performing.” Mr. 
Thompson said that in a democracy at all 
times, and particularly in time of war, it 
was exceedingly important that the elec- 
torate should have at least an elementary 
understanding: of the nation’s currency 
and banking system and that he believed 
it to be the author’s patriotic duty as a 
citizen to write a book that would serve 
this purpose. 

During the quarter century of ‘its his- 
tory the Federal Reserve System has un- 
dergone at the hands of Congress severai 
fundamental changes, and numerous minor 
changes. On this statutory foundation 
there has been built up an enormous su- 
perstructure of legal interpretations and 
administrative regulations and practices. 
From the beginning the system has been 
@ growing organism, adapting itself to an 
environment that has been undergoing 
frequent changes, hoth economic and po- 
litical. Under such conditions any descrip- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System has 
quickly become outdated. This explains 
why this book is now appearing in its 
eleventh revised edition and why the text 
of this edition is three times as long as 
that of the first edition and 69 per cent 
longer than that of the ninth edition, pub- 
lished only six years ago. (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, $2.50.) 

* * & 
AMERICAN PUBLIC FINANCE 
By William J. Schultz 

This is a complete revision, amounting 
virtually to a rewriting, of the author’s 
earlier work on American Public Finance 
and Tazation. It is designed as a college 
textbook but is valuable also as a refer- 
ence work for all those having need of 
data on the subject. It covers the history 
of public finance, the political theories and 
economic doctrines involved in govern- 
ment expenditures, the classification, 
benefits, economic effects, financial ef- 
fects, growth, agencies and purposes of 
government expenditures. An entire part 
is devoted to the principles of taxation, 
including constitutional aspects, econom- 
ics of, distributive aspects and fiscal and 
administrative considerations. The history 
and growth of American taxes are cov- 
ered with great thoroughness. The discus- 
sion ends with an analysis of Federal- 


State-local fiscal’ interrelationships. 
(Prentice-Hall, $5.) 
a 


THE BIRTH OF THE OIL INDUSTRY 
By Paul H. Giddens 
This is a narrative of the origin and de- 
velopment of the petroleum industry in 
Western Pennsylvania up to 1870. Be- 
ginning with Father de la Roche d’Al- 
lion’s observation of petroleum in 1627, it 
describes the early petroleum springs and 
wells in Western New York, Northwest- 
_ ern Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ken- 
_tucky and Ohio; the use of “Senaca Oil,” 
as it was called, for all-sorts of ailments, 


until its value as an illuminating and 
lubricating oil was gradually realized; the 
beginnings of the kerosene industry in 
the United States; the formation of the 
first joint stock petroleum companies, 
and the drilling in 1859 of Colonel E. L. 
Drake’s famous well. 

The author describes in detail the mad 
rush for land that followed; the frantic 
speculation along Oil Creek; the great 
flowing wells of 1861 to 1864; modes of 
transporting oil to market; the develop- 
ment of a home and foreign market; the 
establishment of refineries; Federal tax- 
ation of the new industry and its effects; 
the whirlwind rise of Pithole City from a 
spot in the wilderness to a city of 10,000 
to 15,000 in about three months; the wild 
battles between teamsters and oil men 
that followed the laying of the first pipe 
lines; the depression that struck the in- 
dustry in 1866 when the oil bubble burst; 
the formation of oil rings; the cultural 
growth of the oil towns. (Macmillan, $3.) 

* * & 
THE BRANDEIS WAY 
By Alpheus Thomas Mason 

The purpose of this volume is to analyze 
the philosophic, functional and institu- 
tional implications of Massachusetts sav- 
ings-bank life insurance “in terms of the 
democratic process. Much has already 
been written on this departure and schol- 
arly studies are available showing its 
great economic advantages; yet from the 
point of view of the community these 
practical gains are less significant than 
the resulting political and social better- 
ment. Savings-bank life insurance, when 
thus considered, portrays in action the 
social-political philosophy of its founder, 
Louis D. Brandeis, in depth and in rami- 
fication; it makes us realize his implicit 
faith in man, his unfaltering confidence 
in democracy and his unswerving part in 
the democratic process of our own day. 
Brandeis’s ideas as to what is requisite 
for warding off predatory statism on the 
one hand and predatory individualism on 
the other must also be surveyed. To un- 
derstand all this requires minute exami- 
nation into his methods of social and eco- 
nomic research, into his shrewd tech- 
niques for crystallizing public opinion, his 
realistic analysis of the interrelations be- 
tween democracy and liberty, his tragic 
sense of the perils to both liberty and 
democracy from the conquering and cor- 
rosive dominance of modern economic 
force.” (Princeton University Press, $3.) 


* * € 


CAPITAL CONSUMPTION AND ADJUSTMENT 
By Solomon Fabricant 

Charges for depreciation, depletion, and 
fire losses on business property, resi- 
dences, and government property, reached 
the huge sum of $10,000,000,000 in 1929, 
$9,500,000,000 at the bottom of the de- 
pression in 1932, and $9,000,000,000 in 
1935, according to this report, which 
points out that the total of 
depreciation, depletion, and fire losses un- 
derstates the amount of capital consump- 
tion: it does not include all items of de- 
pletion, certain losses arising from retire- 
ments of equipment, and depreciation on 
certain capital sums charged directly to 
current operations. In a depression it also 
omits a large sum representing under- 
maintenance through postponement of re- 
pairs, repainting, etc. (in prosperity there 
may be some overmaintenance, however). 
The $10,000,000,000 in 1929 represented 
$7,000,000.000 of consumption of fixed 
capital goods used for business purposes, 
$2,500,000,000 of depreciation om residen- 
tial real estate, and $600,000,000 on de- 
preciable governmental capital ‘excluding 
roads and sewers). The corresponding 
magnitudes for 1935 (expressed ‘sq 1929 
prices) were 5.3 in business, 2.4 onf resi- 
dences and 0.8 on governmental property. 


Of the total 1929 output of new caj;@ital 
goods (estimates of which were recefitly 







published by the National Bureau in Com- 
modity Flow and Capital Formation) 60 
per cent were used to replace the consumed 
capital. In 1932 the output of new durable 
goods fell short of capital consumption by 
$2,500,000,000; in 1935 provision for cap- 
ital consumption and actual expenditures 
on new capital goods were approximately 
equal. (National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1,819 Broadway, New York. $2.75.) 
** * 
THE COMING BOOM IN AMERICA’S RAILWAYS 
By Owen Taylor 

This book sparkles with optimism for 
the future prospect of better business, 
greater carloadings and bigger earnings 
for the railroad industry. Tue premise is 
that railroad securities are heavily over- 
sold at present, and, therefore, in a strong 
technical position from which a sharp ad- 
vance is due. 

In his introduction he states: 


America’s railroad industry has been a 
national political football since about the 
turn of the present century. In periods of 
depression, at the low points of the busi- 
ness cycle, rail rates have repeatedly been 
blamed as the reason which has prevented 
producers from adjusting prices to the 
level of reduced purchasing power. Over- 
capitalization has been the cry of liberals 
and radicals alike who have used the rails 
as their avenue of attack on the capital- 
istic system. This survey is prepared in 
the hope that it may be helpful to many 
who have planned to depend in their later 
years of life upon income from railway 
holdings, and who may now be on the 
verge of sacrificing those holdings unnec- 
essarily. America’s railroads should soon 
be on the way to a rapid and sharp recov- 
ery. (Stock Market Publications, Inc., 95 
Broad Street, New York. $2.) 

* * * 


THE Far EAST: AN INTERNATIONAL SURVEY 

By Harold 8. Quigley and George 

H. Blakeslee 

The present volume is a revision and 
continuation by Professor Quigley of Pro- 
fessor Blakeslee’s earlier “The Pacific 
Area: An International Survey.” It is a 
convenient and useful record and history 
of the Far East, primarily of China and her 
relations with Japan and the other pow- 
ers. Pertinent documents are reprinted 
in an appendix. (World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston. 
Cloth, $2.50; paper, $0.75.) 

* * * 
FULL RECOVERY OR STAGNATION 
By Alvin H. Hansen 

In this thoroughgoing study of the con- 
temporary economic situation, Professor 
Hansen concludes that the United States 
is now in one of those periods of “secular 
(long term) stagnation.” Such a period is 
characterized by the absence of new in- 
ventions, technological developments and 
innovations requiring huge capital outlays 
made in advance of consumer demand. 

Recovery nowadays, therefore, is gen- 
erated not by investment activity, or cap- 
ital goods production, but by consumers’ 
expenditures. It necessitates for its sus- 
tenance an ever-increasing demand for 
consumers’ goods because business expen- 
ditures are now so closely geared to the 
rate of consumption. Just as soon as con- 
sumption fails to advance, or the rate of 
advance slows up, the output of producers’ 
goods is confined to the filling of replace- 
ment needs only. Hence investment ac- 
tivity falls absolutely, causing unemploy- 
ment, a slump in consumers’ expenditures 
and business recession. Economists call 
this the “acceleration” principle, and Pro- 
fessor Hansen explains the 1935-37 cycle 
largely in terms of this theory. 

It is not, however, an adequate descrip- 
tion of the 1937 (or, as far as the reviewer 
is concerned, any) recession. The author 
realizes this, and he also attributes the 
depression to a conjuncture of circum- 
stances including European rearmament, 
the soldiers’ bonus, the labor upheaval 


(the sharp rise in hourly wage rates) and 
the drought. 

To repeat, this volume is thoroughgoing 
in its study of the current business situa- 
tion. Professor Hansen critically reviews 
the recent business cycle literature, includ- 
ing the works of Keynes, Harrod, von 
Hayek, and knocks into a cocked hat 
Major Douglas’s social credit proposals. 

For a clear view of the broad trends of 
contemporary economic life, of what is ac- 
tually happening, this book should be 
sought by, and should appeal to, far- 
sighted management. (Norton, $3.50.) 


se*F 


GOVERNMENT PRICE-FIXING 
By Jules Backman 

The wave of government intervention in 
economic life which began reaching tidal 
proportions on March 4, 1933, did not orig- 
inate with the present Administration. 
Price-fixing, one form of government in- 
tervention, has been undertaken through- 
out history, although the start of the 
twentieth century witnessed a more rapid 
growth of such experiments. 

With the advent of the New Deal and 
the well-advertised attempts to bring 
about “parity” prices for agriculture by 
means of acreage reduction programs and 
processing taxes, and efforts to raise 
prices and wages, with the advent of the 
AAA (and now the Soil Conservation 
Act) and the NRA (and now the Wages 
and Hours Act), public interest in price- 
fixing has rapidly‘ mounted. - The failure 
of the AAA and NRA has set the public 
asking itself more and more what success 
price-fixing schemes have had and can 
have. The people are attempting to gauge 
whether the sacrifices involved are worth 
the results likely to be attained. Dr. 
Backman tries to satisfy this curiosity, 
and successfully. 

Price-fixing, in definition, involves ac- 
tions taken deliberately to affect the 
prices of specific products, usually to raise 
prices. Price-fixing may involve (1) the 
determination (setting) of price without 
controlling supply or demand—the present 
Federal silver policy, (2) the control of 
supply or demand and (3) the contro! of 
all three, supply, demand and price. Only 
in totalitarian States or during war 
periods in the democracies can demand be 
controlled. 

There follows in clear and readable style 
an inductive study of the most important 
experiments in government price-fixing 
that have been undertaken from time to 
time. The NRA and AAA form separate 
chapters, and that on the NRA is particu- 
larly enlightening. Price-fixing during 
the World War is an especially pertinent 
subject at the present time, giving a clue 
to the measures to be taken under the 
Administration’s armament program. The 
problems and the decisions of the War 
Industries Board and the Price-fixing 
Committee are analyzed, and the work of 
these two war-time agencies carefully ap- 
praised. 

One after another these experiments 
in government price-fixing have failed. 
Using the inductive method to which this 
type of economic analysis lends itself ad- 
mirably, the author has evolved a series 
of general tendencies or conclusions which 
are more than likely to hold true for all 
price-fixing schemes that may be adopted 
in the future. A number of forces have 
worked against the success of such ex- 
periments, including the impossibifity for 
democratic governments to influence or 
control the tastes and habits of consumers 
(or their purchasing power) and the 
costs and holding power of sellers. Price- 
fixing destroys the flexibility of the eco- 
nomic system, tends to create maladjust- 





{Continued on Page 861) 
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General Motors-Cornell World Price Index Compared 


ECAUSE of the interest in the new 
General Motors-Cornell index of 
world prices of basic commodities, 
it has seemed worth wihiie to make 

a comparison of it with other indices in 
the same field. The new index itself is 
based on national indices compiled in ten 
countries. These national indices are com- 
posed*of forty identical commodities, with. 
identical weighting in each country, the 
weighting being based on the total world 
production of the commodity in question. 
(Table I.) The national indices are com- 
piled by the various foreign General Mo- 
tors agencies and are cabled to the United 
States for conversion to a common* gold 
basis and consolidation into a single world 
price index. The weighting of each na- 
tional index in the world index is based 
on the foreign trade of the particular 
country (Table II). The world index is 
published both weekly and monthly. 
Monthly index numbers have been com- 
puted back to 1910. 


TABLE I. COMMODITIES INCLUDED IN 
PRIMARY COMMODITY PRICE INDICES 
as covers General Motors-Cornell index; 


ld-face commodities also included in 
Statistique Générale index) 


*Weight. | *Weight 
Wheat MEMRieavaccuncs cated 1 
EY ovctsccccceas 1 
Ra page dancanes 1 

= POISE EY 5 
ale Sd dow dea ea 2 
Petroleum ........ 4 
tS Rae 4 
Scrap steel ....... 3 
RN oxkadtvecsenes 1 
- eat P| 
| CAREY 1 
Copper ............ 1 
i cawenaeces xa6 3 
Newsprint ........ 4 
umber ........... 5 
Turpentine ....... 1 
Linseed oil ....... 1 
Nitrate of soda.... 1 
i <sceseeseee 2 
Linseed meal ..... 1 





MD cos os cea cece nese sees eaneeesbes smehe 100 
*Weight in General Motors-Cornell index. 
tReplaced in Statistique Generale index by Palm 

oil. 


TABLE II. COUNTRIES INCLUDED IN 
GENERAL MOTORS-CORNELL INDEX 
Weight. 
I I ono oo ccdetaaseesecwewetuas .2 
United Kingdom® ...........-seecceeccees 29.1 
 rceccnbaxncuseecvencsetes nenereas 13.7 
SN ie pace cedtccesacedsacscnekenets 7.5 
TRRMONIOIE” nnn ccc cvccccccccnccnccovecses 5.7 
BOGNMIUMA® 2 on... ewes cccrcccccccccsccsccccs 5.1 
ME an ga vececcevevettucvmhesoussngsee 4.6 
Sw Di ek. daneckdenesekuuteacaceucen 2.6 
WEE PIO onc cece cenccecnsisevencesed« 1.5 
EE 5 nek Ope racecwmnteseuscndantenns 1.0 
i Perr rrr: Leerrer: Tet c 100.0 


*Also included in The Annalist International Com- 
posite. 

The new series is undoubtedly one of the 
most comprehensive available. Criticism 
may be made of it on the ground that the 
use of the same weight for a given com- 
modity in a country where it is important 
as in another where it is of minor conse- 
quence must result in a certain distortion 
of the final index. On the other hand, 
any composite made up of other indices is 
open to theoretical objections, and the dis- 
tortion in the case of the present series 
is probably moderate, even over consider- 
able periods of time. 

THE ANNALIST at the present time is 
publishing two series in this field!: its own 
international composite of the general 
wholesale price indices of 8+ countries, 
and the index of the prices of 22 primary 
commodities compiled by the Statistique 
Générale de la France, the official organ- 
ization of the French Government. Like 
the General Motors-Cornell index, both 
are in terms of gold. 

THE ANNALIsT International Composite 
reflects the trend of the general wholesale 
price level. In computing it, the general 
wholesale price index for each country is 
converted to a gold basis. Each series is 
then weighted in proportion to the inter- 
national trade of each country in 1928 





1See table of ‘‘World Commerce and In- 
dustry’’ on page 820 of The Annalist for Dec. 
21 for the two monthly series, and table of 
“Weekly Forei Wholesale Price _Indices’’ 
ublished weekly in ‘“‘The Week in Commodi- 
ies” section of THE ANNALIST. 





With Other World Indices 


By WINTHROP W. CASE 











INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY PRICE INDICES 
IN TERMS OF GOLOD.!1928:100 
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Annalist Composite: THE ANNALIsT International Composite of the general wholesaie price 


indices of 8 (former! 


9) leading countries. 


Statistique Générale: Index of 22 primary commodities, compiled by the Statistique Générale 


de la France. 
General Motors-Cornell: Index of 40 identical 


by General Motors Corporation and Corne 


(Table III), with suitable adjustment for 
those countries that devalued their cur- 
rencies after the war. This basis of 
weighting, subsequently adopted by the 
General Motors-Cornell index, was chosen 
on the ground that it is chiefly through 
a nation’s foreign trade that its prices 
influence price levels elsewhere. 


TABLE Ill. COUNTRIES INCLUDED IN 
THE ANNALIST INTERNATIONAL 
COMPOSITE 

-~ Relative Weights —, 

With Without 

Germany Germany. 
United States ............. 23.7 28.3 
eck cs ceacunwaneed 6.8 8.2 
United Kingdom ........... 22.8 27.2 
REE Sa aes eae 10.9 13.0 

CEL 6ttdnadcodeenonces 16.3 an 

DEE ascdadceucscceesnea 4.6 5.4 
PEED cecccnseccccccs 4.9 5.9 
Bg Vo-cCekls <sivceanewadees 5.1 6.1 
GUE Sd sees aeccevisccseccas 4.9 5.9 
Total eccccceccccsses MRO 100.0 


The composite originally comprised nine 
countries, accounting in 1937 for 54.8 per 
cent of the world’s international trade. 
Germany has been excluded since June 
1934 inasmuch as after that date the sys- 
tem of German exchange control pre- 
cluded the conversion of the German price 
index into terms of gold. With Germany 
excluded, the 8 countries remaining in the 
index accounted last year for 46.2 per 
cent of the world’s total trade. The coun- 
tries that make up the index are on the 
whole industrial rather than agricultural, 
and the wholesale price indices that go 
into the composite are weighted relatively 
heavily with manufactured goods. 

The index of the Statistique Générale is, 
on the contrary, essentially a primary 
commodity price index. Each commodity‘ 
(Table I) is priced in its leading market, 
in terms of gold, and all are then com- 
bined on the basis of equal weighting for 
each. Commodities, such as steel, the 
prices of which in world markets are to 
a large extent controlled, by agreement 
or otherwise, are excluded. The value of 
this index is primarily as a measure 
of conditions in the non-industrial 
countries, where prosperity depends first 
of all on the volume of their products ex- 
ported and the prices at which they are 
sold, the export volume itself being also 
reflected, of course, in prices. The in- 
dex is compiled both weekly and monthly, 
in this respect differing from THE AN- 
NALIST International Composite, which is 
computed only monthly. 

There are several other indices in this 
general field. The Department of Com- 


rimary commodities in 10 countries, compiled 


University. 


merce publishes a price index covering 
the particular commodities that are in- 
cluded in the index of world stocks of pri- 
mary commodities which it compuies and 
which we publish each month in the table 
of “World Commerce and Industry” re- 
ferred to in the footnote. While this 
price index is of value for demonstrating 
the inverse correlation between commod- 
ity stocks and prices, its coverage is lim- 


ited (nine commodities originally, eight 
recently and now being revised to include 
but seven). More serious, it is based pure- 
ly on United States prices, and is com- 
puted in terms of United States cur- 
rency. Our study of its behavior during 
recent years, especially during the period 
when the dollar was depreciating, indi- 
cated an erratic tendency that limited 
its value. 


The Economist (London) publishes so- 
called indices of primary prices in the 
United States and Great Britain, but these 
are purely national indices, and, more- 
over, are compiled only fortnightly. The 
Institut fur Konjunkturforschung has 
done some work in this field. 


For the purposes of showing, on ‘the 
one hand, the general wholesale price 
trend and, on the other, the condition of 
the non-industrial nations, THE ANNALIST 
has therefore confined itself to the two 
indices published monthly in our table 
of “World Commerce and Industry,” and 
shown in the chart that accompanies it, 
entitled ‘World Commerce and Industry.” 
Because of the interest in the-new Gen- 
eral Motors-Cornell index, however, we 
have converted it from its original 1910- 
1914 base to a 1928 base in order to make 
it comparable with the other two series. 
All three are shown in the accompanying 
chart. 

It will be at once apparent that the 
Statistique Générale index is much more 
sensitive than THE ANNALIST Interna- 
tional Composite. This is as would be ex- 
pected, in view of the difference in com- 
position and in function. The General 
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The 1938-1939 Edition of 


The ANNALIST ANNUAL 
REVIEW and BUSINESS 
FORECAST 


will be published 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 235, 1939 


An authoritative analysis of 1938 trade and industry-- 
a reliable forecast of what to expect in 1939. 


Illuminating special articles by experts on 
agriculture, labor, foreign affairs, construc- 
tion, transportation, utilities, textiles, com- 
modities and securities—complete statistical 
tables, charts and graphs of the year that 
appear in no other publication. 


The Annalist Annual is a standard all-year reference 
manual for every one concerned in any way with any 
type of domestic, Canadian or other foreign invest- 
ments, with industrial, trade and banking profits and 
with current shaping of business prospects by economic 
It is published late in January--after all the 
figures are in--so that it may present the complete 


At newsstands or postpaid by mail 50c per copy. 
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HE stock market has continued to 
fluctuate in a narrow range during 
the past week, with little change 
in the general level of prices. The 

market has continued irregular, with some 
issues advancing and others declining, but 
with a slight balance “on the unfavor- 
able side. Volume of trading has been 
moderate. 

The week under review began last 
Wednesday with a small decline. The next 
day a rally began, however, which soon 
more than made up the ground lost. The 
upward movement continued until Friday 
afternoon, when the market turned irreg- 
ular. On Tuesday following the Christmas 
holiday prices reacted slightly. Tuesday’s 
close finds most important issues about 
unchanged as compared with the week 
before. 








WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF 8 LEADING. | 
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The best gains of the week have been 
in Chrysler, United States Steel, du Pont, 
General Foods, Loew’s, American Tobacco, 
International Nickel, the tire and rubber 
stocks and the oils. The outstanding 
advance has been in the rails and the 
railway equipments. A few rails have es- 
tablished new high records for the year. 

Financial news of the week has on the 
whole been favorable in character. As 
usual at this season of the year there has 
been a great deal of discussion of holiday 
trade, but this has not thrown much addi- 
tional light on the business situation as 
it affects the stock market. 

Improvement in the rubber stocks has 
apparently been based in part upon favor- 
able news. In addition to good earnings 
statements there have been reports circu- 
lated that fourth-quarter shipments of rub- 
ber products are likely to be the highest 
since the third quarter of 1937. Reports of 
continued improvement in electric-power 
output are a favorable item in the general 
business situation, but up to date have 
produced little effect on prices of utility 
shares. 

Improvement in the railroad and rail- 
road equipment groups during the week 
is apparently the result of a combination 
of factors. Earnings reports for the month 
of November, which are now beginning to 
appear, make a favorable showing in most 
cases and suggest that earning power of 
the railroads would soon regain its 1937 
level if general business activity were to 
continue to expand. 

The Administration’s special transpor- 
tation committee’s recommendation for 
RFC equipment loans on a very liberal 
basis has naturally stimulated interest in 
the railway equipment stocks. The rolling 


’ stock of the country’s railroads is on the 


average very old and there is no question 
that a large expenditure for replacement 
will be necessary if anything like normal 


_ traffic levels are regained. 


The committee also recommended sev- 
eral changes in Federal control which 
were generally regarded as desirable. One 
recommendation was for a single govern- 
ment board to regulate all transportation 


” which it was believed would place the 


roads in a better competitive position. An- 
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Wednesday, December 28, 1938 


Financial Markets: Stocks Practically Unchanged in Dull | 
Week; Aircrafts Are Lower 


other interesting recent development in 
the railroad situation has been the dis- 
tribution by the ICC of questionnaires for 
the purpose of determining the extent of 
deferred maintenance and the need for 
new equipment. 

A report from Washington that the Ad- 
ministration would ask for a very large 
increase in military appropriations irivolv- 
ing some 13,000 planes had only a moder- 
ate effect upon the aviation stocks. It has 
for some time been expected that recom- 
mendations for a substantial increase in 
the air force would be made. It is still 
believed that Congress will not allow itself 
to be stampeded into agreeing to an ex- 
tremely large appropriation. It is also 
pointed out that if the money is to be 
spent effectively the rate of purchases 
will have to be somewhat slower than has 





| AVERAGE PRICE OF HIGHEST GRADE | 
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RAILROAD BONDS 





Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July. 
4... ---- 104.81 103.18 nee 104-10 ° ~ 
5... 104.52 104.86 103.43 .... 104.12 101.86 
6... 104.52 ---- 103.80 103.93 104.15 102.15 
7... 104.54 105.14 104.02 104.03 -.-. 102,22 
8... 104.50  .... 104.00 104.08 103.99 102.28 
9... 104.52 105.18 --+- 103.93 104.06 102.64 
10... 104.54 105.58 .... 103.93 104.06 102.64 
are --.. 104.07 .... 103.90 102.65 
12... 104.62 105.52 +--+ 103.95 103.61 102.72 
13... 104. ---- 104.13 103. 103.70 102.79 
14... 104.76 105.53 104.46 103.13 .-.. 102.81 
15 104. 105.43 104.56 103. 103.70 102.99 
16 104.56 104.82 +-.. 103.10 104.00 103.16 
17 104.54 104.86 104.52 102. 104.05 aie 
18 ---. 104.89 104.44 --.- 103.92 103.09 
19 104.84 104.91 104.61 102.78 103.76 102. 
104.91 «es. 104. 103. 103.83 102.96 
21 104.72 104.73 104.59 103. ..-. 103.04 
104.79 104.47 104.59 103.10 103.93 103.31 
23 104.78 104.49  .... 103.00 104.13 103.36 
24 104.71 --+- 104.544 102.40 104.54 


been suggested in some discussions of the 
subject. 

The movement of prices during the past 
week leaves the stock market situation 
substantially unchanged from a technical 
standpoint. The advance in the industrials 
and the utilities has failed to better the 
high record established on Dec. 15. Even 
if this level were exceeded, prices would 
still have to penetrate the early November 
supply level before an important further 
advance could take place. Prices have now 
been in a broad trading range for six 
weeks, and recent price movements give 
no indication whether the break-through 
that must.eventually occur will be through 
the upper or the lower edge of this gen- 
eral area. 

The fact that volume was fairly light 
on the late November decline and that 
since that time there has been some re- 
covery with expanding volume is on the 
whole a favorable development. It is in 
part counterbalanced, however, by the 
market’s lack of any real vigor on ad- 
vances during the past fortnight. 

As we have pointed out before in this 
column, the stock market is often irregu- 
lar during December because of transac- 
tions for tax purposes. For this reason 
conclusions as to the market’s technical 
position appear to be even less reliable 
than usual when based upon price fluctu- 
ations in December. This year it is prob- 
able that the balance of tax adjustments 
is on the selling side since it is likely that 
the moderate uncertainties of the outlook 
have led a number of investors to delay 
reinvesting funds derived from sales made 
to establish tax gains or losses. This 
probably means that there is a reserve of 
buying power which might become a fac- 
tor in the situation later on. M. C. 
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The Week in Commodities: Index HigherasFarmandFood 
Products Rise From Lows 


week for the first time in almost a 
“month. A part of the rise was at- 
tributed to buyers taking advan- 
tage of low prices. The Annalist Weekly 
Index of Wholesale Commodity Prices ad- 
vanced to 79.4 for the week of Dec. 24 
from 78.7 in the previous week, which 
was a four-year low. Last year prices 
stood at 85.4 per cent of the 1926 base. 
Strong spots last week were the more 
speculative items such as hides, copper 
and rubber. The major commodities, cot- 
ton, wheat and corn, all did somewhat 
better, but interest in those markets was 
at low ebb, partly because of the holidays. 
Food products turned strong, with good 
gains being shown in some items. 
DAILY COMMODITY PRICES 


Dow- 
Jones Moody's 


OR prices advanced last 


Cotton. Wheat. Hogs. Index. index. 
Dec. 19. .8.44 7.3A 48.15 141.2 
Dec. 20. .8.48 7.20 47.78 140.8 
Dec. 21. .8.51 7.37 47.83 141.3 
Det. 22. .8.56 7.46 47.93 141.5 
Dec. 23. .8.54 7.60 48.19 141.9 
Dec, 24.. t $ t t 


Note—Cotton price —_ the average of ten markets. 
For sources of other see THE ANNALIST of 
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The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reported last week that cash farm income 
in November was $660,000,000, the small- 
est since August and 8 per cent below a 
year ago. In the first eleven months of 
this year American farmers took in ap- 
proximately $6,463,000,000, or 13 per cent 
less than in the corresponding months of 
1937. 

The specter of processing taxes ap- 
peared over the week-end when several 
administration farm leaders asserted that 
at least $750,000,000 would be needed for 
benefit payments on the 1940 crops and 
the only practical method of assuring suf- 
ficient funds was through processing 
taxes. 

The possibility that processing taxes 
would be revived—despite the fact that 
the Supreme Court threw out the original 
levies—was made very real several weeks 
ago when Secretary Wallace released the 
annual report of the Department of Agri- 
culture. They now seem assured, if ad- 
ministration leaders have their way. 


The temper of Congress in regard to 
new processing taxes is not known, al- 
though the final vote, providing one is 
taken, would probably be along party 
lines. The proposed taxes would apply to 
the processing of cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
corn and rice, which crops would also re- 
ceive the farm benefits. 

The announced farm subsidy of $750,- 
000,000 compares with last year’s $762,- 
000,000, which was a record-breaking total. 

Some officials have already intimated 
that “much more” than the proposed 
amount will be asked for, although the 
final sum will depend to a large extent 
upon the trend of prices. 


Processing taxes—while a boon to the 


* farmer—are a hardship to consumers. To 


make matters worse, they fall on the 
classes least able to pay higher prices, and 
substitutes for wheat, corn and cotton are 
not always easy to find. 


COTTON 

Traders spent more time discussing 
Christmas presents than they did the cot- 
ton situation, and the fiber was permitted 
to drift for itself. In spite of the apathy 


of the market (trading volume for the five 
days was the smallest since August), 
prices managed to score moderate gains. 
Active months ended the week with plus 
signs of from 6 to 20 points, with Friday’s 
prices representing the highest quotations 
in about four weeks. 

On Tuesday—practically all markets 
were closed on Monday—prices lost 4 to 6 
points in light dealings. 

Trade observers are wondering what the 
Congress will do for cotton after the turn 
of the year. It is a known fact that sev- 
eral legislators are giving serious thought 
to new rules and regulations to ease the 
present cotton situation. As yet, however, 
there has been no official announcement 


from Washington to indicate the trend of 
thought. 


The New York Cotton Exchange esti- 
mates that about 11,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton are now in government hands. The 
growers are still taking advantage of the 
loan and, unless things improve consider- 
ably, may continue to do so until the end 
of next April. 

It is entirely obvious to the cotton indus- 
try that the present situation is fraught 
with many dangers. One hand controlling 
a year’s domestic supply is too much like 
a Sword of Damocles hanging over their 
heads to suit leaders of the industry. 
Under such circumstances it is no wonder 
that the cotton trade is anxiously awaiting 
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1 2 3. 


Wheat, No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic (bu.).... 
Corn, No. 2 yellow (bu.) 
Ce, ey CO Re caccscccccnctocusnue 
Rye No. 2 Western — ¢c.i.f. (bu.). 


arley, malting (bu.)...........-..----.-+-- 
Flows Spring Patents ERs caccanadkeuscdas 
Cattle, and c aioe ae steers, aver- 
age, BOM CROW TD acc ccccccccccbsscesss 
S, and ais, average, Chicago 


Beef, Western dressed steers, 700 Ib. and 
up, good and choice, average (100 Ib.).... 

MEET: CURD. osc cccccccascse 
Pork, mess (100 Ib. 








Cocoa, Accra (Ib.) 
coteen middling upland (Ib.).............-. 
Wool, fine staple territory (lb.)............ 
Silk, 78% seriplane, Tepe, 13-15 (Ib.)...... 
Rayon, 150 denier, first quality (Ib.)...... 
Worsted yarn, Bradford, 2-40s, halfblood 

Ls men | 2b) 


ed 20-2 ‘ev (Ib.) 
Printclo' h. Trine 64x60, 
Cotton sheeting, brown, Se-ineh, 
unbranded double cuts (yd.)............-- 
Hides, light native, owes, Chicas (Ib.).. 
Leather, union backs (Ib.)................+- 
wy 8 ) r, plantation ribbed smoked sheets 
Coal, anthracite, chestnut (short to 
Coal, oo 
series GS BIND sc cin ccccncccncseeccenscasses 
Petroleum, crude, at well, Oil, 
rug Reporter avg. fos io ticide tbl. if. 
Gasol ne, at Le ye Paint and Drug 
pe pret avg. for refi’ a ay centers A ) 
Iron Age composite m).. 
Finished steel, Iron Age composite ( (100 Tb.). 
Steel — Iron Age compos: ( — ~P- 
Copper, e eh delivered Conn. (Ib.).. 
ron er, export, (Ib.) 


Iver, Handy & Harman official (oz.)..... 


Paper, newsroll contract (ton).............. 
Paper, wrapping, No. ee 
tPrices for previous Friday. 





COMMODITY PRICES (1926100) 


Be St OR Oe 


bartrititrtrritirtis Li strttistsritriliiteg 
JFMAMJJASOND IFMAMISASONOD JFMAMJJASOND SI FMAMISASOND 
1935 1936 1937 


= 


Farm Food Textile Building Chem- 

1937. Products. Products. Products. Fuels. Metals. Materials. icals. laneous.modities. 
BOG, Bh... cas 85.1 77.3 60.7 91.3 103.8 72.7 88.9 75.0 85.4 

1938. 
Nov. 56....... 78.1 72.5 59.4 $4.2 97.7 69.3 87.1 71.3 79.8 
Nov. 12....... 78.7 72.7 59.6 $4.0 97.8 69.3 86.8 71.3 79.9 
Nov. 19....... 79.2 73.0 59.6 84.0 97.7 69.3 86.8 70.6 80.0 
Nov. 26....... 78.3 73.5 59.4 $4.1 97.6 69.3 86.8 70.5 79.9 
Bes. Bicsecas 79.4 73.8 59.5 $4.1 97.5 69.4 86.8 70.5 80.2 
Dec. 10....... 79.0 71.5 59.2 83.9 97.4 69.4 86.8 70.6 79.3 
De : ee 77.3 70.3 $59.3 83.9 97.4 69.4 86.8 70.6 78.7 
Dec. 24....... 79.6 71.1 59.4 84.1 97.4 69.4 86.8 71.5 79.4 

+ en a changes for week from: 

Last week. + 3.0 +11 + 0.2 + 0.2 0.0 0.0 0.0 +13 + 0.9 
Last year.... — 6.5 — 8.0 — 2.1 — 7.9 — 6.2 — 4.5 — 2.4 — 4.7 — 7.0 


SPOT PRICES OF IMPORTANT COMMODITIES 
(New York Prices Except as Noted) 
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Dec. 23, 1938. Dec. 17, 1938. Dee Me. 


$81 $. 085% 
65% et AY, 76764 
n 65 n ‘85 rn 
4.45-4.65 4.45-4.65 5.80-6.00 
11.59 10.93 10.97 
7.60 7.17 8.02 
16.38 16.38 14.87 
"20 20 2112 
25.38 25.38 27.75 
50 23.50 27:00 
7.25-1.35 7.45-7.65 8.45-8.55 
0288 0288 "0320 n 
; 0443 0483 
‘07%-.08 ‘0T%-.08 09 
“447-0452 0455-.0460 05 
(0882 "0866 
"70 73 81% 
1,82-1.87 1.81-1.86 1,561.61 
‘51 ‘51 63 
1. 1. 1.51 
; 04t2-.04% "0442 -.045% 
05 05 05%, 
11 ll ll 
3% 32” 36 
os an 14 
640” 640" 569” 
2.11325 2.102 2.247 
1.11 1.11 1.322 
047 04T 05%, 
oe Non 23.25 
2.286 2.286 2.605 
sii 14.99 1372 
Tom-.1035 “104-1040 “0945-0970 
'0485-.0490 0475-0480 —__0475-.0480 
; “46 ‘41% 
: 05 
06% n 06% n 06H 
50.00 50.00 50.00 
‘05% "05 05% 








any news that will indicate the future of 
their business. : 

The present unhappy state brings to 
mind the Democratic platform of 1932, in 
which the party said: 

We condemn the extravagance of the 
Farm Board, its disastrous action which 
made the government a speculator of farm 
products and the unsound policy of re- 
stricting agricultural products to the de- 
mands of domestic markets. 


MOVEMENT OF AMERICAN COTTON 


(Thousands of running —. counting 
round as half, linters © cin’ as re- 
ported by the New York Cotton 


Week ied Thursday—. Yr.’s 
Dec. 22, Dec. 15, Dec. 23, Ch’ge. 
1938. 1937. P. Cc. 
Movement Into ee 
ring week.. 146 175 287 —49.2 — 
Since Aug. 1.. ..°7,097 7,015 10,013 —29.2 
Deliveries During Week: 
To domestic mi 135 155 106 +27.3 
To foreign mills. 9% 102 137 —30.7 
To all mills..... = 257 243 —5.4 
Deliveries Since A 
To domestic mills* "91 3,106 2,931 +89 
To foreign mills.*1, 720 1,639 2,269 —24.2 
To all mills..... *4,9 4,745 5,200 — 5.6 
Exports 
During week... 86 46 201 —57.3 — 
Since Aug. 1. -*1,834 1,762 3,119 —41.2 
World Visible Supply (7 (Thursday) : 
World total. , 7,684 +16 
Week's ~~ pe 84 3 v4 
U. S. A. only.... 6,386 6,461 5, + 9.0 
*Adjusted. 


Trade reports indicate that sales of un- 
finished goods exceeded production again 
last week. Prices were firm and some 


advances were recorded in the most — *y 


sought after lines. Next month will wit- 
ness a concerted effort on the part of 
many department stores to sell more cot- 
ton goods. While the January White 
Sales have always been popular with 
housewives this year’s sales may prove 
even more so because prices are going to 
be low, especially in comparison with 
wage rates and the general price level. 


THE GRAINS 

In featureless trading, wheat futures 
rose about a cent last week. Expiration 
of the December contract seemed to re- 
lieve most traders and they took a more 
optimistic viewpoint of the market. May 
closed on Saturday at 67%, up 1% cents, 
while the July option closed at 67, up 1%. 

On Tuesday wheat rose about 1 cent on 
fears of crop damage growing out of 
sharply lower temperatures over the Mid- 
west. Closing prices under the highs. 

Estimates of the world’s wheat crop 
have been revised upward again now that 
the Argentine crop is no longer plain 
guesswork. The latest world wheat total 
is 4,448,000,000 (excluding China and 
Russia), about 630,000,000 more than was 
harvested last year and a jump of 65,000,- 
000 over the estimates made only a month 
ago. 

Even the ever-optimistic Department of 
Agriculture has become somewhat bear- 
ish in recent weeks. A recent press re- 
lease states that “With harvest of the 
new crop in the Southern Hemisphere now 
in progress, the heavy shipments for the 
next three months will become an im- 
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COMMODITY FUTURES PRICES 


(Grains at Chicago; Others at New York) 


Daily Range 


anua arch. May. July October. December. 
Cotton: in h. iow. High Low. — Low. High. stew. High. Low. High. Low. 
ee 8. 8.20 8.27 8.17 810 7.98 7.82 7.70 7.55 7.42 7.48 7.48 
EE oics nm os 8.24 834 8.23 813 803 7.87 7.77 7.57 748 7.54 7.54 
ME os 5.06 8.36 8.29 8.36 8.28 8.15 8.09 7.88 7.81 7.59 7.52 7.62 7.55 
ae $35 8.28 840 830 821 811 7.93 7.85 7.62 7.55 7 7.58 
as ‘37. 8.28 8.43 8.37 8.24 819 7.99 7.91 7.66 7.59 7.65 7.62 
SS See yy _ 
Ss! 8.30 b 8.37 t 8.20 t 7.92 b 7.59 b 7.62 n 
pec. 28 ey ' 8.37 8.20 843 8.17 8.24 7.98 7.99 7.70 7.66 7.42 7.65 7.48 
Previous week. 8.34 813 8.31 810 812 7.90 7.84 7.61 7.53 7.30 7.43 7.43 
W'’k Dec. 25, '37 8.34 814 845 825 8.51 8.29 857 836 8.66 844 870 8.48 
Contract 5 9.51 7.72. 9.25 7.70 9. 7. 9.13 7.60 8.01 7.27 7.65 7.43 


27 65 5 
range (Fe.23 Se.26 Ap.18 Se.28 Ji.7 Se.27 Jl.25 De. Oc.24 De.5 De.22 De.17 
Traded week ended Friday, Dec. 23 == ,200 bales; ain fogs week, 504,600. 
—Dec.——-~ 


— c——Mar.—— — y—— ——July——- 
i ‘Low. High. Low. ‘High. ‘Low. High. "Low. 
Sr ............. oa 3% 66% 65% ‘et 66% Be «86M 
a ...........-. 63 63 65% 6544 66%, 66% 65% 
a 64 63 65% % 65% 66% .66% 36 
ES crs os 50. 0's wie 644 63% 67 6644 65% 651% 
Dec. 23 Expired 67% 67 67% 66% 
BPO. Bh... ..... 22000. es me ; ‘< 67% 67% 67% 66% 
Dec. 24 close. bs 67b ___ 67% t 67b 
Week’ s range... 64% 63% 6644 6544 675% 66 67% 65% 
Previous week..... 64% #3 66% 66% -67 % 65% ‘67% ‘Sh 
Week Dec or 96 93 ‘ie ‘ies a 54 rt oe 
fo ° A ° a ° ° 
Meese’ } sun. 4.4 wi 26 Jul.23 Sept. Jun.13 Sept. 7 Sept.24 Oct.8 


Traded week ended Friday, Dec. 23, 48,928,000 aalenes previous week, 42,463,000; 
year ago, 71,865,000. 


Weekly Range 


° Week Ended Week Ended 
_ Fie — Dec. 17, 1938. -———Contract Range——. Dec. 25, 1937. 
Corn: High. Low. Last. High.Low. High. Date. Low. —— High. Low, 
Dec. % 49% Out 5l% 49 .63% July 13 .48% Oct. 18 .59% .57% 
ee ia, ia, BP sin SMEG Bu Ok HB iy in 
See 28, t 53% .51% .604% July 47% Oc 60% .58% 
Fey ek... 52% 52% oon t 3%, "52% .5544 Sept. 24 .48% Oct. 29 .60% .59 
*Bushels traded” 2 53),000 7,481,000 20,927,000 
Oats: . 
5.27 28% .27% .28% Dec. 15 .23 Aug. 16 .32% .31% 
May ota tv) 338 B9% t ‘De% “2Rt ‘201f Dec. 24 (24% Aug. 8 30% 30 
pee ‘281, 26% .28t 27% .26% ‘oat, Dec. 24 .24% Oct. 18 “2914 285% 
_, Se traded” 208? 000 4,145,000 3,037,000 
Rye: = : 
1, t 42% .41% .564%4 July 14 .39% Sept. 7 .69% .67% 
Bec ee. i es 13% t “45%, oe ‘53% July 25. 41% Sept. 7 20% .68% 
x Bret ai ‘455 t 46 ‘46% Nov. 15 444%, Nov. 7 .67%% .65% 
WY sic act 815 ,000 774,000 
‘ee— os 
Come a wg 1 3 Out 6.25 6.15 7.02 Aug. 26 5.61 Apr. 7 7.75 7.00 
heehee 6.53 6.37 6.42b 638 6.22 7.11 Aug. 26 5.65 Apr. 7 6.47 6.05 
May ....... 6.60 647 6.52b 6.48 6.35 7.18 Aug. 26 5.85 June 2 6.27 6.00 
July :...... 666 656 6.58t 6.53 6.38 7.20 Aug. 26 6.28 July 6 6.19 6.01 
ept. 6.69 6.63 6.62t 6.56 640 7.10 Oct. 7 636 Dec. 5 6.17 6.00 
, 1939... 6.72 6.69 6.66 b 6.63 6.51 6.66 Dec. 2 644 Dec. 5 6.15 6.06 
Ponteacts traded 287 161 361 
Coffee—A (Rio No. 7): . 
ft Out 4.03 4.01 4.72 Aug. 26 3.78 Mar. 23 5.14 4.90 
Mar oS rey rer 4.18 b 419 4.14 4.75 Aug. 8 3.81 Mar. 21 4.48 4.30 
May ....... 4 31 4.26 4.23b 4.25 4.24 4.77 Aug. 26 4.04 June 1 4.31 4.15 
July ‘ees so eet ns 4.83 Aug. 26 4.20 Dec. 9 4.24 4.21 
{ee 4.28 4.28b 4.30 4:24 4.75 Oct. 6 4.16 Dec. 9 4.23 4.17 
Pilcatracts traded 18 11 68 
Sugar—No. 3 (“‘U.S.”’): : . 
; 1.82 b 1.85 1.81 2.38 Jan. 14 1.79 Dec. 6 2.35 2.25 
Mar Bee ons 198 193 1.92 b 196 1.89 221 Mar. 11 1.85 May 27 236 2.27 
ae 2:01 197 1.97b 2:00 1.93 2.19 Dec. 3 1.88 May 26 2.37 2.28 
ee. 2.04 1 2.00b 2:03 1.97 2.21 Dec. 3 1.94 Dec. 6 2.39 2.30 
ae 208 2.04 2.03b 206 2.00 2.25 Dec. 3 1.97 Dec. 6 2.33 2.31 
‘ontracts traded 623 792 1,078 
a ae. ee 1. 13 1.14b 1.13% 1.09 1.33 Oct. #4 .91%4 May 26 1.17% 1.16% 
a 1.16 1.14 1.15b 1.15. 1.12 1.27% Dec.t10 .93% May 211.20 1.19 
Me cc... 1.16%1.15 1.15b 1.15% 1.1444 1.21. Sept. 14 '9644 May 20 1.20% 1.20 
Meu... 117° 1.15 1.154b 1.16 Lis 1.224% Sept. 26 98 June 271.24 1.23 
May, i940... 1.22 1.20% 1.20 b vt s (1,22 Dec. 21 1.20% Dec. 23 *: 
ontracts traded 7 529 289 
Cocoa: . 
ae 4.34 4.16 Out 4.47 4.29 663 Jan..10 4.16 Dec. 23 5.25 4.89 
Jan. . 438 423 4.24n 4.49 4.34 6.49 Feb. 24 4.23 Dec. 23 5.15 4.96 
4.53 440 442n 4.61 4.48 5.74,Aug. 8 4.40 Dec. 5.35 4.97 
y 451 4.51t 4.72 458 5.84 Aug. 5 4.51 Dec. 23 5.36 5.03 
a 473 4.60 4.61t 478 4.68 5.90 Aug. 8 4.60 Dec. 5.43 5.14 
a 485 4.70 4.72n 4.92 4.77 5.68 Sept. 2 4.70 Dec. 23 5.55 5.21 
Dec., 1939... 5.00 4.85 4.87b 4.99 491 5.22 Dec. 2 4.85 Dec. 23 5.50 5.48 
Contracts traded 1,570 1,751 1,428 
ies—O) tract: 
oo : -. _— ty ut acs ... 12.97 Oct. 24 8.31 Mar. 31 - asic 
M - Roe iss 11.89 11.49 12.02n 11.75 11.48 13.28 Oct. 25 8.83 June 14 11.40 10.85 
es wield 12.15 11.80 12.30n 2 40 


Jun 12.10 11.90 13.50 Oct. 24 June 3 11.75 11.16 
Contracts traded 23 573 


ew Contract: 
Dec 


ae Out 12.19 12.19 13.75 Oct. 24 11.10 Dec. 5 
ee "12.90 12. 40 12.84 t 12.66 12.05 14.15 Oct. 24 11.40 Sept. 13 
Se 13.20 12.75 13.20t 13.05 12.40 14.46 Oct. 22 11.73 Sept. 23 
Sept. ....... 13.52 13.26 13.63 b 13.27 12.80 14.55 Oct. 17 11.95 Sept. 27 
Dec., 19 ... 13.98n ie a Ge ccs “Sek ao ewes 

Contracts ‘traded 646 878 
Poe 16.45 16.29 16.59 n 16.30 16.09 17.33 Oct. 6 10.77 Mar. 31 .. ~ 
| Sar 50 16.15 16.47 ¢t 16.26 15.96 17.41 Oct. 10 11.46 May 27 15.47 15.15 
May 6.45 16.15 16.41 t =o aged 17.47 Oct. 10 11.95 June 6 15.57 15.25 
July 16.42 16.21 16.43 b 6.27 17.47 Oct. 10 15.08 Sept. 28 15.70 15.37 
See 6.46 16.16 16.45t 16.25 1B. 3 17.45 Oct. 6 15.61 Nov. 22 15.73 15.48 
mtracts traded 793 236 670 


Cont tb: 
"Dec. 79 1.76% 1.78% b 1.78 1.73% 1.80 Oct. 22 
“1! 15784 1.75" 1.78'b 
Ee enttacts trad 101 


ew Content (No. 1): 
Mar. 1.77 


1.43% June 81.55 1.51 
i. — "73% 1.79% Oct. 22 1.434% June 8 a neni 





1.73% 1.76% b 1.76 1.7446 1.78% Oct. 22 1.60 Aug. 15 
1.73 1.75% b 1.76 1.704 1.7814 Oct. 22 1.60% Sept. 27 
1.73 1.75b 1.74%. 1. 714g 1.74% Dec. 14 1.66% Nov. 28 
1 
78.4 Out 79.0 79.0 83.5 Oct. 21 5 Feb. 10 ; 
79.5 80.3b 80.0 78.2 84.8 Oct. 22 73.0 June 4 8.0 83.0 
79.9 80.5b 80.7 79.2 85.0 Oct. 22 73.1 June 5 83.5 82.0 
80.2 81.0b 80.8 79.1 85.2 Nov. 3 78.6 Dec. 10 83.0 82.0 
2 80.5 81.2b 80.9 79.5 85.3 Nov. 3 8 Dec. 10 83.5 82.0 
*Pounds traded 400,000 990,000 
ttonseed Oil: 

ao URE 60s 50 o>, a2 7.58 7.45 8.88 July 25 7.16 Nov. 28 bia a 

SS 7.45 7.32 7.37t 7.56 7.38 888 July 25 7.28 May 31 7.23 7.10 
Soe 7.53 7.58b 7.77 7.55 8.92 July 25 7.48 Dec. 5 7.26 7.11 
— 7.78 7.62 7.67b 7.83 7.62 8.25 Sept. 28 7.57 Dec. 5 7.27 7.13 
iy ts we 7.72 T.7&t 7.90 7.71 8.00 Nov. 18 7.65 Dec. 5 7.30 7.16 
Contracts traded 450 831 tae. 4 
r: 

"a i wig wie 26 9.26 9.30b 9.14 9.11 10.65 Oct. 15 7.10 May 25 9.25 9.20 
Ee 9.45 9.28 9.40b 9.45 9.16 10.67 Oct. 17 7.10 May 27 9.25 9.20 
May ....... 9 9.32 9.44b 9.51 9.21 10.71 Oct. 15 7.59 June 16 9.30 9.15 
oe 9.46 9.33 9.45b 9.55 9.22 10.71 Oct. 15 9.00 Dec. 5 9.30 9.20 

e's eas, SSO n 9.45 9.28 10.45 Oct. 17 9.01 Dec. 5 9.29 9.25 
casts traded 110 239 99 
@ Asked. b Bid. nNominal. t Traded. @ Bid and asked. 


*Week ended Friday $1937. 


‘ 








portant price factor in world markets. 
* * * The extent to which domestic wheat 
prices remain above world levels depends 
largely upon the quantity of United States 
export sales.” 

Chicago traders have felt for a long 
time that wheat ought to sell at a much 
lower level. Intermeshed government con- 
trols, of course, have been the price bol- 
stering factor. In 1932—-when the world 
supply and demand picture was much bet- 
ter than it is today—wheat sold for 45 
cents a bushel in Chicago. At that time, 
though, wheat was free to find its own 
level and not hamstrung at every cor- 
ner by Federal agents, laws and “assist- 
ance.” 
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As yet Argentina has not set an 
“export” price on her wheat, but the an- 
nouncement is expected any day. Should 
the South American republic establish a 
low price on wheat exported, it might 
throw the world wheat trade in a turmoil. 


WEEKLY FOREIGN WHOLESALE PRICE 
INDICES 
(Measured in currency of country; 22 pri- 
mary commodities in terms of gold) 


Primary 
Ger- C’mod- 
Canada. U.K. France. many. Italy. ities. 


piled ....00: Fri. Sat. Sat. Wed. Thurs. Sat. 
Wk. Ended: 
Nov. 5.. 73.6 72.1 652 106.0 474.6 40.2 
Nov. 12.. 73.56 71.7 653 106.0 473.8 40.9 
Nov. 17.. 73.6 71.7 653 106.0 473.6 39.9 
Nov. 24.. 73.5 71.3 658 106.3 470.9 39.4 
Dec. 1.. 73.4 71.1 655 106.2 471.9 39.2 
Dec. 8.. 734 71.3 654 106.3 470.7 39.3 
Dec. 15.. 73.3 _ ae 106.4 s 
Dec. 16. 73.4 


The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced last week that Winter wheat 
acreage was only 46,173,000 acres, a drop 
of 18 per cent as compared with last 
year’s record-breaking total of 56,355,000 
acres, and the smallest since 1936—which 
acres were actually planted in 1935. Some 
trdders have grasped at the acreage re- 
port as a drowning man would a straw 
since it is the first bit of ‘bullish’ news to 
reach the wheat pits in a long time. 


Corn advanced about a cent a bushel 
last week largely on reports from Argen- 
tina indicating that the growing corn crop 
may be severely damaged by drought and 
high temperatures, Some authorities claim 
that the damage will run as high as 30 per 
cent. Until official figures are released, 
however, it is dangerous to bank on “esti- 
mates.” They have been wrong too often 
in the past. 

RUBBER 


For the fifth consecutive week rubber 
futures moved higher. Buying came from 
both trade and speculative suurces. Vol- 
ume was relatively small. . At Friday’s 
close most options showed gains of about 
30 points, as compared with the preceding 
week. 

Shipments of pneumatic casings last 
month were the highest since August, 
1937, according to figures released by the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association. About 
4,442,000 casings moved out of domestic 
factories, a jump of 18 per cent, as com- 
pared with November, 1937, and 7 per cent 
above the good October total. Production 
was 4,117,000 units last month, so that 
inventories showed another drop aggre- 
gating 7,924,000 on Nov. 30, as compared 
with 8,237,000 on Oct. 31 and 10,963,000 a 
year ago. 

‘Automobile production has hovered 
around the 100,000 mark in recent weeks, 
a performance that has led many ob- 
servers to believe that December opera- 
tions in the rubber industry will be the 


best of the entire year. In any event, tire 
manufacturers will say good-bye to the old 
year in a much happier state of mind than 
was the case at the end of 1937. 


Some speculators still cling to the idea 
that the Dutch-controlled International 
Rubber Regulating Committee would like 
to see crude rubber between 18 and 20 
cents a pound. If things maintain their 
present pace the goal does not seem hard 
to reach. 

SUGAR 

The release of favorable November sta- 
tistics did nothing to aid the hard-pressed 
sugar market. Closing prices showed 
losses of from 3 to 4 points. World sugars 
were firm, with 1 point gains the general 
rule. Volume of trading in both types of 
contracts was light, 


The AAA reported that sugar deliveries 
in November totaled 489,191 short tons, a 
rise of 30 per cent as compared with 
November, 1937. Eleven months’ deliv- 
eries (by cane refiners, beet factories and 
importers), aggregate 5,900,000 tons, a 
decline of only 2 per cent, as compared 
with the corresponding months of last 
year. . 

Like the cotton interests, sugar dealers 
are also anxiously awaiting the opening 
of Congress. Because the picture is so 
bad, something will undoubtedly be done, 
but no one seems to know just what. One 
suggestion—which is being put in the 
form of an amendment now, according to 
reports—would take control of the sugar 
industry away from Secretary Wallace. 
Such a proposal would have the whole- 
hearted support of the sugar trade, but 
naturally not the Administration. 


COCOA 

Prices declined again last week and 
every contract established a new low 
since the latter part of 1933. Strangely 
enough, volume of trading did not expand 
a great deal despite the fact that prices 
broke through the May-June support level. 

Hedge-selling by producers is reported 
to be the principal cause of the present 
decline. Next year’s cocoa crop promises 
to be substantially in excess of require- 
ments and growers are apparently selling 
futures now in order to realize a higher 
price. Wall Street selling has also entered 
the picture. Manufacturers are reported 
to be good buyers. 

SILK 

Futures received unexpectedly good 
support last week and Friday’s closing 
prices were 2 to 3 cents above those of 
the preceding week. Strength in New 
York’s “uptown” silk market was said to 
be the reason for the buying. Trading 
activity increased on the rise. Silk has 
now risen four weeks in succession and 
prices are the highest in almost two 
months and but slightly under the best 
levels of the year. 

Some authorities now believe that the 
December consumption of silk may ex- 
ceed that of the final month in 1937 by 
as much as 75 per cent. Usage of 38,500 
bales would do the trick and even that 
would represent a greater-than-seasonal 
decline as compared with November. 


WOOL TOPS 

In almost the smallest volume of the 
entire year, wool top futures idled in a 
narrow range. At the close of trading on 
Friday, prices were up about \% cent a 
pound as compared with gains of 2 cents 
in the preceding week. 

The New York Wool Top Exchange re- 
ports that buyers are still ‘bearing down” 
on the mills to secure quicker deliveries, 
but that their efforts have been fruitless. 
Present indications are that the market 
will be short of goods for about three 
months and possibly longer. Under the 
circumstances it is unfortunate that most 
woolen mills are still operating in red ink 
because of high wage rates, excessive 
taxes and relatively fixed overhead ex- 
penses. La RUE APPLEGATE. 
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Recent Books on Commerce and Finance 


Continued from Page 856 


ments and prevent the initiation of coun- 
teracting forces. 

The very interrelationship among prices 
and industries dooms price-fixing experi- 
ments to failure. Fixing the price of one 
commodity means fixing the price of all 
substitute and competing products, to say 
nothing of by-products. The setting of 
raw material prices has a profound effect 
on the prices of finished products, which 
may also have to be fixed in order to 
avoid the disruption of the whole pro- 
gram. In other words, the determination 
of one set of prices inevitably winds up 
in the determination of all prices. Among 
the other factors influencing the success 
of any particular experiment are elastic- 
ity of demand and supply, the number of 
producers, outside sources of supply, the 
storability of products and, in connection 
with agricultural commodities, the vagar- 
ies of nature. 

As to the original question posed, 
Dr. Backman concludes that “the diffi- 
culties involved in connection with govern- 
ment price-fixing have been out of all 


proportion to the benefits derived.” (Pit- 
man Publishing Corp. $3.). 
sss 
HOW TO OPERATE UNDER THE WAGE-AND- 
Hour LAW 


By Alexander Feller and Jacob E. Hurwitz 

Employers confronted with the problem 
of complying with the provisions of the 
Wage-and-Hour Law will find this book 
a source of information in making neces- 
sary adjustments. The authors have dealt 
Objectively with the problems raised by 
the new wage law and have endeavored, 
wherever possible, to suggest definite 
rules for action which will enable em- 
Ployers to meet the -law’s requirements 
effectively and economically. 

An interesting innovation introduced is 
an outline of the workings of the law, 
presented in chart form. Here the reader 
may get a quick picture of the way the 
law operates. A second chart entitled 
“Responsibility for the Violations of Oth- 
ers” reveals some of the lesser-known im- 
plications contained in the law. (The Alex- 
ander Publishing Company, Inc., 60 Wall 
Street, New York, $3.50.) 

es ¢f 
INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING 
By Jacob B. Taylor and Hermann C. Miller 

This is a consolidation and revision of 
the two books of the earlier edition into 
one volume. New material has been added 
emphasizing “the development and in- 
creased recognition of accounting in pres- 
ent-day problems.” New questions have 
also been provided at the ends of the 
chapters, and practically all the problem 
material is new. 

Designed primarily as a text in ad- 
vanced accounting principles and practice, 
this volume may also be of particular in- 
terest to practicing accountants. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. $4.) 

ss 
INVESTMENT SALVAGE IN RAILROAD 
REORGANIZATIONS 
By Harold Palmer 

The main point of this study is that 
there are numerous opportunities for in- 
vestors (past, current and prospective) 
in the senior lien securities of bankrupt 
railroads. The revised reorganization pro- 
cedure via Section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act has effectively, in the author’s opin- 
ion, outlawed “racketeering” in reorgani- 
zations. Thus the investor is assured of 
fair treatment, especially since the ICC 
must pass upon the reorganization plan. 

At present-day prices for bankrupt 
railroad securities, especially the prior 
liens, a conservatively planned reorgani- 
zation will in all probability afford a high 
return on the securities issjed thereunder 
—and with a high degree of safety, if we 


can accept the author’s view that if the 
Federal Government took over the rail- 
roads under the Wheeler bill, the hold- 
ers of prior lien bonds of bankrupt car- 
riers would probably receive par for them. 

The author’s point of view may be 
sound. There probably are numerous op- 
portunities for profitable investment in 
bankrupt railroad bonds. And the author 
rightly notes the disadvantages or unfa- 
vorable factors in such investment, the 
long delays in court and the unfavorable 
trends in taxation, labor and competition 
that are tending to bog down the rail- 
roads and reduce their future earnings. 
Nevertheless, the book does contain some 
irresponsible, if not queer, statements. 
For instance, the writer emphasizes the 
encroachment of government in business 
as a relatively new development, when, 
as a matter of fact, government has al- 
ways been in business, and it was only 
with the industrial revolution (and dur- 
ing the nineteenth century) that private 
individuals were able to encroach upon 
the government. Again, the author thinks 
it “apparent that owners of first-mort- 
gage railroad bonds, in the bankrupt 
group, have in reality nothing to fear 
from the threat of government owner- 
ship.” (Harper & Brothers, $2.) 

s+ 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRICES IN 
THE BITUMINOUS COAL INDUSTRY 

This is the first of a series of reports 
prepared for the Conference on Price Re- 
search. The Committee on Prices in the 
Bituminous Coal Industry have prepared 
a long-range program of research, the 
completion of which will make available 
the basic information essential for an 
understanding of price problems, pro- 
cedures and structure of this industry. 
The committee has had the assistance 
of representatives of the coal industry, 
the government and large consumers in 
ascertaining what price and other related 
data are available for the coal industry. 

After describing the characteristics of 
the coal industry that have a bearing on 
price problems the report outlines a pro- 
gram of research including regional stud- 
ies in production, distribution and con- 
sumption, studies of special functions or 
aspects of the industry, and studies deal- 
ing with the development and improve- 
ment of the factual record of the industry. 
The survey of available data includes an 
appraisal of price series collected by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and recommendations for their revision. 

An outgrowth of the coal report is the 
creation of a standing committee to deal 
with price problems of the bituminous 
coal industry. Waldo E. Fisher of Penn- 
sylvania University is chairman. In ad- 
dition to the other five committees ap- 
pointed to. survey industries—iron and 
steel, oil, automobiles, textiles and dis- 
tribution costs and pricing policies at re- 
tail—a standing committee on cost-price 
relationships is now being formed under 
the chairmanship of E. S. Mason of Har- 
vard University. (National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1,819 Broadway, New 
York, $1.25). 

7; 2s 
RETAIL SALES TAXATION 
By Neil H. Jacoby 

This is an analysis of a tax which al- 
ready affects the cash registers and pock- 
etbooks of more than half the business 
men and consumers of the nation, and 
produces $500,000,000 per year in revenue. 
Careful consideration is given to the ef- 
fect of such taxes upon consumers and re- 
tailers, with an appraisal of their impor- 
tance in State (and municipal) fiscal 
policy. 

The growing demands of the States for 
more and more revenue, and the heighten- 
ing conflict between State and Federal 


Governments over the available sources of 
revenue, sharpen interest in the nature 
and extent of the taxes discussed in this 
book. (Commerce Clearing House, Chi- 
cago and New York, $3.50). 
zs +f 
REVENUE BONDS 
By John F. Fowler 

This book describes the nature, uses and 
distribution of fully self-liquidating pub- 
lic loans. Revenue bonds are a compara- 
tively new form of security. Though 
they originated, in principle at least, in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, 
they really got their start in 1926, when 
the Port of New York Authority issued 
$34,000,000 in revenue bonds for the pur- 
pose of financing the construction of the 
Arthur Kill bridges and the beginning of 
construction of the George Washington 
Bridge. Since then the volume of revenue 
bond issues has grown apace. This is the 
first book which has come to our atten- 
tion that treats of this subject from the 
point of view of the investor and the in- 
vestment dealer. The treatment of his- 
torical origins and growth is thorough, 
and the analysis of the points to be exam- 
ined in considering the purchase of rev- 
enue bonds shows intimate knowledge of 
the subject. The appendices contain valu- 
able statistical material, including a list 
of the principal offerings of revenue bonds 
since 1926. (Harper & Brothers, $3.) 


zs et 


RIGHT WAGES AND ABUNDANCE 
By A. Grant McGregor 

Mr. McGregor believes that perpetual 
prosperity and international peace can be 
achieved by increases in wages that keep 
pace with improvements in the efficiency 
of production, so that the purchasing 
power of the masses can be utilized for 
keeping the power to consume in balance 
with the power to produce. He thinks 
the gold standard is totally unsuited to 
the machine age. He recommends a cur- 
rency unit of constant purchasing power, 
a proper balance between the export and 
import of goods and services and no loss 
of consuming power or potential produc- 
tive power through foreign investment. 
It would be a neat trick if it could be 
done. Funny nobody has thought of this 
before. (Dutton, $2.50.) 

* + 
SUGAR ECONOMICS, STATISTICS AND 
DOCUMENTS 

The result of a year’s research, this 
book was prepared by Myer Lynsky, chief 
of the association’s economics division. 
As pointed out in a foreword by Ells- 
worth Bunker, chairman of the associa- 
tion, “it is hoped that the material will 
be of interest to both the specialist in 
sugar and those persons (journalists, con- 
sumers, labor leaders and students) who 
may want information about a major 
American industry under government 
control.” The compilation of sugar sta- 
tistics and documents is made up largely 
of official materials issued at various 
times by many government agencies 
which have dealt with sugar during the 
last decade. Authoritative information 
from private sources is also included. 

Publication of the book is timely in 
view of hearings which begin in Wash- 
ington on Jan. 3, 1939, with a view to re- 
adjusting the current tariff on Cuban 
sugar. The present Federal Sugar Con- 
trol Law, drafted in 1937, expires in 1940, 
and this book gives a background for an 
understanding of this important legisla- 
tion involving a billion-dollar industry 
with over a million workers. 

Virtually every important government 
paper on sugar, including laws, regula- 
tions and administrative interpretations, 
is included. Explanatory comments par- 
allel the eighty-four statistical tables cov- 
ering price and production fluctuations 
since 1920, investments and earnings of 
the five major economic divisions of this 
country’s vast sugar system and other 


factual material of interest to sugar stu- 
dents. In addition, the book contains in- 
formation on the capital and earnings of 
all sugar companies, whether producers, 
processors or refiners which are listed on 
the recognized stock exchanges. (U. 8S. 
Cane Sugar Refiners Association, 136 
Front St., New York.) 


* + 


WAGE POLICY IN RELATION TO INDUSTRIAL 
FLUCTUATIONS 
By A. G. Pool 

The object of this study is to examine 
the effects on employment of the inflexi- 
bility of the present wage system in Great 
Britain, and to consider what wage poli- 
cies are most likely to minimize the vol- 
ume of unemployment. Though much of 
the discussion is theoretical, the discourse 
is much easier to follow than certain 
other recent British books on the same 
subject. As a reference work, the author’s © 
analysis of the theories of various British 
economists is valuable. Though the dis- 
cussion pertains to the British situation, 
many of the author’s conclusions are 
equally applicable to other countries, es- 
pecially the United States. Many of the 
points he makes are indeed full of mean- 
ing to the United States in the present 
state of wage-and-hour legislation and po- 
litical domination by labor unions. (Mac- 
millan, $3.50.) 

a ed 
WHERE DOES AMERICA GO FROM HERE? 
By Thomas Alexander Baggs 

Here’s another one of those books on 
“the changing pattern of our social, po- 
litical and economic life,” written in sim- 
ple language so the layman can under- 
stand. Mr. Baggs believes that the United 
States is in for a period of economic plan- 
ning, and that the government will do the 
planning, will participate in industry, reg- 
ulating business practices and regimenting 
the individual. He attributes all this to 
the rising power of the common people 
whose interests will be safeguarded by 
the government, which safeguarding, he 
thinks, will be (or can only be) accom- 
plished by reforming capitalism. 

The author shows an eager propensity 
to forecast. In fact, it seems that he 
seizes every opportunity to prognosticate. 
For one thing, he sees Mr. Roosevelt win- 
ning a third term. For another—well, we 
quote verbatim the whole footnote 
page 96: : 

War, being a function of humanity in 
the mathematical as well as the psycho- 
logical sense, has its well-defined cycles. 

Illogical it may be, but the facts of his- 
tory show that the peoples of Europe en- 
gage in minor conflicts every seventeen 
years and in major wars every fifty-two- 
fifty-three years. 

Hence this forecast of wars during the 
next hundred years: 1952, Germany or 
Italy seeking economic expansion; 1969- 
70, a major European upheaval, involving 
the United States; 2021, a catastrophic 
revolution in which most nations of Eu- 
rope, America and likely Asia will be 
plunged, ending in almost universal recog- 
nition and assurance of the economic in- 
dependence of the masses. 

Is Mr. Baggs serious? 
Brothers, $1.50.) 


(Harper & 


The Old-Age Reserve Account 
Continued from Page 855 


adjusted to real conditions arising in 
time. The fixed charge is no such device, 
and its dead weight has been a major 
factor in hindering recovery. Equity con- 
cepts are more in line with reality. The 
Reserve Account concept, to my way of 
thinking, conforms to the reality of the 
situation confronting it. 

Far from representing a fictitious value, 
it represents, in the taxes collected from 
payrolls, a money equivalent of productive 
effort, the sacrifice capital calls- upon as 
witness to its virtue. 

The account based on paid-in values need 
never be paid off in full, which, while 
shocking to orthodox concepts, is not im- 
portant, for it will be serving the only 
reason for its being, a yield supporting 
old-age pensions. H. M. Bucosiyn. 

New York, Oct. 31. 
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Canadian Automobile Production Shows Sharp Gain; 


ANADIAN business activity for 

November, it now appears on the 

basis of additional statistics re- 

leased during the past week, in- 
creased fractionally from October but 
stood below the level for the correspond- 
ing month of last year. A number of im- 
portant industries, however, are still to 
be heard from, so that a final business ac- 
tivity index is not as yet available. 

The outstanding feature of this week’s 
reports was a sharp rise in automobile 
production. The industry got off to a slow 
start in October but more than made up 
for this last month. Output of passenger 
cars per day was nearly three times 
THE ANNALIST INDEX OF CANADIAN 

BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Nov., Oct., Sept 
1938. 1938. 1938 








Freight car loadings......... 65.3 69.3 68.5 
Bilec wer reduction... so OO 88.8 
Automobile pr eee 114.4 58.0 86.0 
Newsprint production sasviee Mh, Soe” Bae 
Steel ingot production........ 81.5 71.5. 70.0 
Pig iron production.......... 8 65.3 60.6 
Super SXpOrts .............. 154.6 112.4 151.6 
Nickel exports ............... 190.9 175.9 167.4 
Coal pi ... 88.3 79.0 
Rubber meer ae 86.6 40.9 
Cotton im . --» 145.0 90.6 
ttle slaughtered .102. f : 
or on a 120.7 134:6 132.4 
Board and plank exports....100.7 80.6 81.0 
Building permits ............ 24.4 46.8 28.3 
Combined index ... Be. 81.9 78.0 


greater than in October and exceeded the 
November, 1937, total by a comfortable 
margin. The actual rate of operation was 
the highest for any month since June. 
1937. The gain was much greater than 
the seasonal rise, based on the perioc 
1935-37, and the adjusted figure rose to 
a new high level for the year. Approxi- 
mutely one-third of the total represented 
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cars produced for the export market. 
Commercial car production showed an 
even sharper increase over October but 
was slightly less than in November, 1937; 
output in October had fallen to an un- 
usually low level. Last month’s gain was 
far in excess of the usual seasonal increase 
and our adjusted index of total automobile 


Steel Output 


production rose 56.4 points. For the first 
eleven months of the year, total automo- 
bile production amounted to 147,472 pas- 
senger cars and trucks, as compared with 
186,348 and 141,911 in the corresponding 
periods of 1937 and 1936, respectively. 
Partly because of the sharp rise in auto- 
mobile production, steel mill activity in- 
creased considerably in November. The 
gain in average daily output was substan- 
tially greater than the usual seasonal rise 
and our adjusted index advanced 10 points 
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to the highest level since last June. For 
the month to date the steel market has 
been quiet, but considerable optimism 
reigns. ‘While large orders are expected 
from the railroads,” says the Iron Age, 
“none has yet been announced. British 
war and airplane contracts are in the 
offing and are expected to be announced 
early in the year.” 

Despite the rise in steel mill activity, 
pig-iron production showed a contrary to 
seasonal decrease; the average daily rate 
was the smallest in over two years. The 
market has been quiet, but bookings for 
delivery next year have increased. Five 
stacks are active, the same number as in 
November, 

The value of building permits issued 
dropped sharply last month and our ad- 
justed index returned to the low level of 
the first nine months of the year. The 


Also Higher 


value of permits issued by fifty-eight 
cities was $4,687,296 as against $9,587,462 
in October and $4,925,202 in November, 
1937. Residential building showed only a 
slight drop, probably less than the usual 
seasonal decrease, but “all other” building 


CANADIAN BUSINESS STATISTICS 
Nov., Oct., Nov., 

1938. 1938. 1937. 

Freight car loadings§........ 219.2 256.6 235.0 
Passenger car pr ene 15.4 5.4 13.8 


Truck production§. 2. 4 2.8 
Newsprint production{. . | 245.3 254.9 302.2 
Steel ingot productionf. . aes 90.1 76.3 110.7 
ans iron production{......... 46.2 50.7 81.5 
EE as sces sds ses .. 565 48.2 50.4 

Nie EN is ss ccc aia wows 21.5 18.6 21.5 
Rubber imports*............. 7.0 7.0 10.7 
Cattle slaughtered§........... 138.0 138.4 146.3 
Hogs slaughtered§............ 314.5 297.4 389.0 
Board an — exportst...156.9 144.3 148.1 
Building permitsj|............ 4.7 9.6 4.9 
pT eer ee 87.5 90.0 102.5 
Total imports} Wiki vematees oe 63.3 63.9 80.7 
§In th {Th ds of tons. ‘Millions of 





pounds. tMillions of feet. 
tMillions of dollars; 
gold, 


Millions of dollars. 
exports exclude non-monetary 


was sharply lower. The cities reporting 
issued 1,800 nonresidential building per- 
mits estimated to cost over $3,000,000, as 
compared with 2,500 permits in October, 
estimated to cost about $7,000,000. 

The trend of imports was unfavorable 
for the first time in four months. Im- 
ports, as reported by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, declined only slightly, 
but normally an increase occurs. While 
too much weight should not be put on a 
single month’s decline, it is apparent that 
the general business recovery ran into 
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some obstacles last month. Exports on a 
seasonally adjusted basis, as reported last 
week, also declined in November. De- 
tailed figures, given in the accompanying 
table, show that the main factor in the 
decline was a drop in nonferrous metal 
exports. Normally nonferrous metal ex- 
ports rise to a seasonal peak in Novem- 
ber, but last month a decrease occurred. 


The physicial volume of both nickel and 
copper exports, Canada’s most important 
metals aside from gold, however, in- 
creased. In the case of copper, the gain 
was contrary to the usual seasonal move- 
ment, and our adjusted index rose sharply 
to the highest level since last May. For 
nickel, the gain exceeded the usual sea- 
sonal increase, and our adjusted index 
advanced to the highest level since No- 
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vember, 1937. The value of agricultural 
exports, despite a marked gain in the 
physical volume, was sharply below the 
level of a year ago, because of lower 
prices. 

The United Kingdom was still Canada’s 
most important customer, but the United 
States was not far behind. Whereas ear- 
lier in the year exports to the United 
Kingdom had stood above the level for 
the corresponding month of 1937 and ex- 
ports to the United States had shown de- 

CANADA'S sea agg EXPORTS 
= Daily res, Adjusted for Sea- 
sonal Varia bets housands of Dollars) 

Nov., Oct., Nov., 
1938. 1938. 1937. 


RT is vw acees cacuaeaa ee $2,267 $2,309 $2,651 
PERO: (656 Sjoce cases ses 569 590 725 
SEES oxbt0cs wae nweesteewe 375 319 378 
PE DN acndekisci ews an kuee 33 29 40 
Wood and paper.......... 641 613 759 
ED 0000s sose0baweucden sant 177 102 215 
Nonferrous metals{....... 466 545 519 
Nonmetallic minerals..... 72 68 79 
RR rea ee 45 59 50 
Miscellaneous ............. * 40 37 47 


tExcludes non-monetary gold bullion. 


clines, the reverse is now true. Exports 
to the United Kingdom, excluding non- 
monetary gold, were 27 per cent below 
the level for November, 1937, while sales 
to the United States, also excluding non- 
monetary gold, showed a gain of 2 per 





Week Ended 


Transactions on the Montreal Stock Exchange 


Saturday, Dec. 24 





















































STOCK EXCHANGE STOCK EXCHANGE | STOCK EXCHANGE CURB MARKET CURB MARKET CURB MARKET 
STOCKS STOCKS STOCKS STOCKS STOCKS MINING STOCKS 
Sales. High. Low. Last. Sales. High. Low. Last. Sales. High. Low.Last. Sales. — _ en Sales. High. Low. Last. Sales. High. Low. Last. 
5 Electrx ... 4 14 1 420 Que Pow... 17 17 17 40 Br & Dist. 150 Mitchell ... 1 16 164 i 
ig eee Glove cs = 1s Eng Fl B.. a 2 Regent.... 4 4 4 1,345 Br Am Oil.. ai ai 2g 10 Mt! Is! Pow % ‘ae: 543 540 543 
35 A P “Grain. 2% 2% Mm 110 Fndtn ..... 2 50 Regent pf... 21 20 20 207 B C Paek.. 13 12% 13 0 Met Ref vt. 1.00 581 Mcintyre 5 AS 5% 
Bre 16 341 Gatineau .. 13 B B 10 Rolland pf..100 100 100 5 Cal Pw pf. 92% 92% 92% = Mtl R vt pf 14% ine ime 3,800 Montague. .05" cs. 
186 Aigoma ‘Stl. 13% 13% 13% 304 Gatineau pf 88% 8&8 88 15 SagPow pf.105 104 104 430 Can Sug... 28% 28% 28% 10 Page Her..104 104 104 1,400 O’Brien ...280 275 2.80 
5 Alg Sti pf. 69 150 Gatin’u rts 3 3 3 1,155 St L Corp 4% 665 Can Malt... 34 wu 30 Pow C 1 pf.100% 99% 100% 1,000 Oro Plata.. 45 .45  .45 
125 Bathurst .. 8 8% 8 310G St! War. 7 1% % 315 St LCA pf 15% 14% 15 262 C N Pw pf.110 = = Que Tel... 4 44, 4% 600 Pamour ..4.45 4.40 4.45 
5 Bwif : ‘3 1.25 1.28 100G Stl W pf 78 78 78 25 St L Flour. 19% 19 19% 35 C Vin ..... 14% 14% "1h 50 Rel vee 3) 3 13,000 Pandora . .20 .16 .20 
574 Bell 167% 167 167 25 Gdyear pi. 58 57% «58 50 St L FI pf.1 120 120 1,766 Cdn Brew.1.95 1.55 1.80 772 Royalite ... 43% 41% 43 00 Pato [2:23 2.10 2.10 
2,357 Brazil Hs a eare % e oe 145 StLPap pf.. 10% 39% 39% 895 Cdn Br pf. 23 20% 23 40S Bridge .. 5% 5% 5% joo Pend Oreil.1.77 1.72 1.77 
710 Be Po’ 25 24 315 Gypsum $% | 4.778 shwngn 20% 20% 20% 40CGI Trust. 8 8 8 12S Can P pf.108 107% 107 ‘ : 
390 Bc Pow B. 2% 2 10H Brdge pf 36 36 36 350 Sherwin... 14 14" 14 5 Cdn Ind B.208 208 200 Uni Dist .. .75 R % 1,300 Perron -.-1.58 1.54 1.57 
357 Bruck .... 4% 4 4° 290 Hingr 6 15 | 25 Simon . ™% TH 1% 30 Cdn Light.. 14% 14% 14%| 125 Walk Brew 140 1.35 1.35 oun cx. oe Se oe 
2,203 Can Cem...10 9 {% 95 How Smith 13 13 13 35S Can Pow 12 12° 12 400 Cdn Marc.1.00 1.00 371 Walkers ... 49 49% acer Dev. 13% 13 
472 Can Cem pf 35 895 285 How Sm pf 96% 96 96% 1C P&P In. 40 .40 .40 545 Walkers pf. 200 19% 2014 3,500 nai i 05% 
2Can Foc .. $90 Hud B Min 33% 33 33%| 1,905Steel ...... 76% 74 76 10 Can Vick... 9% 9% 9% 200 St Anth... 12° 12° 112 
1Can Fnd pf 55 2,226 Imp Oil ... 17 16% 16% 507 Steel pf ... 70% 69% 70 20 Cdn Vic pf 42 41 42 MINING STOCKS 3,500 Shawkey.. .0414 .044% .04% 
440 Bidg P new 16 15% 15% 5,417 Imp Tob... 155% 15% 15% 5 Tuckett pf.160| 160 160 50 Catelli pf.. 10 10. 10 1,175 Aldermac .. 47.45 .45% 2,249 Sherrit +111.30 1.26 1.26 
95 Can N Pow 17 17 17 2Ind Accp .. 30 30 30 460 Un Steel 6% S% 100 City Gas.. 35. 35 mn ni + ae ae ‘ne Miacoe’ Lak 130 Lae 
98 Can SS..... 21% 21% 21% 5Int Coal .. 43 43 43 15 Vian ...... % 2 ,900 Cl Neon... 10 .10 10 i a Te 1,350 Sladen... 767272 
195 Can SS pf. 9% 9% 25 Int Bronze. 20 20 20 35 W Groc pf.105 103 105 21.440 Com Al.... 2%1.70 ° 2 = ae gesees 02 .02 .02 15,080 Stada » 6 
225 Cdn Brnz.. 38 38 4,280 Nickel .... 554% 54 55% 10 Wind Hot. a 15 3.474 Cons Pap.. 7%, 6% 7 = Beautor 13 2 2 pd ee a 
5,635 Cdn Car.. 15% 18 1:260 Int Pete ... 27 26 26% | 30 Wind H pf. 3 1,810 Cub Air. 3% 3 3% a 8 oO. — ‘ 150 Syivanite 3 25 3:25 3.05 
S00 Gan Car pf 32% 31 Ye 80Int Pow... 3 3 3 | 325 Wpg El A.. 1.75 175 1.75 40 David ..... | 12% 12% 12% , jo -+ -20 15% 15% Tech H..460 100 208 
“5 Cel Seek ae 12 12% 40 Lake Wds. 16 16 16 | 1,031 Wpg El B. 1.75 1.70 1.75 Dom Eng.. 44 44 4 2,900 Bous Cad.. (09° . é tee . . 
30 Cel pf. -100 100 100 100 L Secord an 8 »@ I 45 Wpe El pf i0 10 10 1,045 Donn A.... 5% 5 5% | 35,150 Br Gold ... .06 .05 .05 17,600 Thom Cad. a SS 
} 50 Cel Ri... 20 20 2 15 Lang ...... 12 12 12 | 150 Weston 12 12 12 nat titan. 4% 4%4| 2/000 Brownlee .. (05 05 105 | 500 Towagmac. .40 (40 40 
35 Cdn Cott 67 67 67 fone oo § 4 4 | 150 Pow debs . 50 50 50 755 Fairchild .. 5% 5% 1,220 Bulolo ..... 26 25% 25% 50 Ventures ..5.20 5.20 5.20 
1,475 Alcohol ‘ 2% if 25% 3,430 Massey .... 7% 6% 75% | 50 Zeller’s ..... 8% 8% 8% leet Airc. 10% 10 800 Can Mal.... .91. . x) 21, ‘ee Woot Cad.. 18 15 oa 
880 Alcohol B.. 2% 2 839 McColl .... 7 6% 6% | 136 Zeller’s pf.. 23 23 23 852 Ford ... 21% 21 21%] 3,000Cart Mal . .06 .05 .06 3, ri Harg..8.15 8.15 4s 
10 Cdn Loc 7 7 7 5 Mtl Cot pf.101 101 101 | 150 For Pow S .25. .25 .25 | 11,450 Cent Cad . .23 21% 21% 450 Waite Am.8.30 7.45 8. 
3,069 Cpr ....... 5% 4,421 Mtl Pow... 30% 305 | BANKS 45 Fraser 17 16% 16%! 2'300 Cons Chib | 23 _22i4 ‘20% OIL STOCKS 
465 Cockshutt 8 8 8 55 Mt! Teil.... sre 57 57, | 76 Can Nat . 164% 164% 164% 1, 246 Fraser vt.. . 17% 16 17 664 Dome ..... 33 32 32%, 1.700 A . o> an 
1,264 Smelters .. 60 60 58 Mti Tram.. 71 70 70 | 34 Com ... 172% 115 15Goodyear ..75 75 75 20,400 Duparq .... .08%  .0 “OR 4 yy a.. .10 F 2 2 zt 
. 6 Crown Crk. 21 21 21 } 3,630 N Brew..... 41 40 41 | 123 Mutual Rog Bet 207% 300 Home I R. 5 -70 = .75 11,500 East Ma 2.82 277 2.79 10'500 Ane : an..1. zr - 
320 Seagram .. 20% 1 19 | 175 N Brew pf. 42% 42% 42%) 15 Seotia .....302 302 302 250 Hy El Sec. 3% 3% 3% 5'730 Eldorado 240 223 2:39 rown .... .3 % . 
905 Dom Brid . 37 350 (37 | 2,035 N oo 4 + ou } 127 Royal 188 «186 «186 4 eo aA = . * | 160 Fal Nickel 540 540 540 5 ~~ ee aaa 4 = 258 
DomCoa j g tig | p - | - de \e i \ gi 
et Dom or Or 150. 150 150 | art Osiivie “21g 4 CURB MARKET 1,525 Int Ut B.. .55 50 50 | eee . = = = 1,000 Com Pet... (31 — /31 ‘3 
2.338 DomS&C B. 11% 12% | 58 Ogilvie pf..160 160 1 | 940 Abitibi .... 2 25% 120 Lake St. J. 21 21 21 | OF 0 s0s is . . 51,880 Dal Oil 35.59.65 
115 ag wake 30 Ott El Ry.. 8% 8% 8%| 4,634 Abti 6 pf.. 20% 16% 19 160 Lake Sulth 3 3 3 ee . “op a ee 300 Davies 48 
5 Dom Tr pt 79 5 Ott Pow pf. 98 8 9 50 Aluminium..138 138 138 40 Loblaw .... 24 24 24 | 2 - - _ <8 & - | 179,290 Home 3.35 2.45 3.10 
140 Tex.. 6% 6% | 5 Penmans....42 42 42 1,516 Asbes ..... 110 105 108 210 MacLaren . 14% 14 14 | 300 Kirk My x, a ase ed Ho’ on 5 
30 Dom Tx pf.146 145 145 | 725 Pow Corp.. 124% 11% 11% 75 Bathurst B. 3 3 3 2,240 Massey pf.. 63 54% 63 | 162 74 —— ae as ~ 25,125 fate ; : td 4 
55 Dry: cae OM 5le 3,321 Price ...... 20 18 19 519 Beauharn .. 3 3 3 70 McColl pf.. 92 90 91 | re . 48% M4 4 500 Pacalta 0 
100 East Dair. 7 .75 .75 | 645 Price pf.... 59 58% 59 110 Beld C pf...129 129 129 113 Melch pf . 6 6 6 See Page 879 for Unlisted Canadian Quotations 
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‘ cent. These changes in part reflect the 


divergent movement of business activity 
in the two countries. A more important 
factor, however, was a rise in agricultural 
exports to the United States and a decline 
in such exports to the United Kingdom. 
Animal and animal product exports 
showed a similar trend, but the changes 
were less pronounced. 


COPPER EXPORTS 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 











NICKEL EXPORTS | 


INDEX NUMBERS 
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Gold production in October, as shown 
by an accompanying table, increased, but 
after allowance for the greater number of 
working days in October, a slight decrease 
was recorded. That decline, however, was 
less than the usual seasonal decrease. 
Seasonally adjusted output per day rose 
to 15,787 ounces from 15,589 ounces for 
October, to stand at the highest level on 
record with the exception of last July. 
The value of the month’s output was 
$14,525,809, based on an average price of 
$35.32 per ounce, as compared with 
$14,385,575 in September, when the aver- 
age price was $35.12. 

Freight-car loadings for the week 
ended Dec. i0 continued to decline and 
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GOLD PRODUCTION 





(Ounces) 

1937 1936. 

329,023 278,975 

310,485 267,639 

326,738 300,496 

323,885 300,616 

340,498 309,890 

345,359 318,092 

ly 4 347,716 321,107 

Pp Sey 412,135 349,108 330,502 
September .......... 409,612 348,528 332,435 
QSROREE 2. ccccccccecs 411,263 359,395 335,683 
November .......... ..-. 353,281 320,835 
December .......... 362,197 331,758 


*Subject to revision. 


corresponding week of last year. The 
seasonally adjusted index dropped to 65.47 
from 68.27; for the corresponding week 
of last year the figure was 71.58. 

H. E. HANSEN. 


Royal Bank of Canada—Total assets of 
$908,064,711, an increase of $38,500,000 
over a year ago, are reported for Nov. 


30 by the bank in its annual statement. 
The bank reports deposits $48,000,000 
larger than a year ago and current loans 
up $18,000,000 from a year ago. 

Net profits for the year are reported at 


CANADIAN SENSITIVE COMMODITY 





Compiled by Wood, Gundy & Co. 


WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 








(1926 = 100) 
’ ‘Week Ended——. 
Dec.16, Dec.9, Dec.17, 
1938. 1938. 1937. 
ll commodities 73.4 73.3 82.8 
Vegetable products -. 60.2 60.1 85.4 
ucts... - =e 73.1 73.1 
Textile products.. - 66.3 66.3 68.9 
Wood and paper.. - %.3 76.4 7.8 
Iron produs re 98.1 98.1 104.1 
Nonferrous metals........ 71.7 71.2 72.1 
Nonmetallic — boa 86.3 86.2 87.0 
Chemicals ................ 79.2 79.3 80.8 


$3,696,233, compared with $3,711,379 in 
the preceding year. Dividends paid ab- 
sorbed $2,800,000; the usual contribution 
of $300,000 was made to the pension fund 
and an appropriation of $200,000 from 
bank premises, leaving a balance to be 
carried forward of $2,721,409, which was 
an increase of $396,233 in the year. 


DOMINION BOND PRICES AND YIELDS 
(Based on Opening Bid Prices) 





—— Prices. -——— Yields. ——_ 

Long Short Aver- Long Short Aver- 

Term. Term. age. Term. Term. 
Dec. 19..105.37 101.95 104.76 3.00 1.25 2.27 
Dec. 20..105.37 101.95 104.76 3.00 1.21 2.26 
Dec. 21..105.19 101.95 104. 3.01 121 2.27 
Dec. 22..105.20 101.95 104.66 3.01 1.21 2.27 
Dec. 23..105.20 101.95 104.66 01 121 227 
Dec. 24..105.20 101.95 104.66 3.01 121 2.27 
Source: A. E. Ames & Co. 


Montreal Stock Exchange 
DAILY CLOSING AVERAGES 


10 20 15 
Utilities. a Golds. 























io 3 rere | 64.4 122.4 
ERG Bde cccanccccewas $37 122.3 
1 Se ne ie 63.7 82.1 121.9 
BM Mtaaaxadedisecne 63.6 83.1 121.7 
SRS aan 5 ogee 63.7 84.1 122.0 
BR. Mdcscacuedtucadas 64.0 84.4 122.2 
SHARES SOLD - 
——Week Ended—. 
Dec. 24, Dec. 25, 
a er 211 101,000 
:. | JRE Rosemary 115, 101,000 
Wednesday .............. 103, 105,000 
ree 81,100 78,000 
ay Dida keanay- ce cancues 98, 00% 38,000 
SI Bonde ececacuienn 38,600 Holiday 
TRI scsigccitiiices 647,800 423,000 


Toronto Stock Exchange 
DAILY CLOSING AVERAGES 











Transactions on the Toronto Stock Exchange 


Saturday, Dec. 24 

















Week Ended 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
CANADIAN STOCKS pom 
2,384 Dom sil B. 12% 11% 12% 
im " 
INQUIRIES INVITED | Se 
10 Dom Tar 5% 5% 5% 
10 Dom Tar pf 76 76 76 
A. E. AMES & CO. | 223i) 4 
e e e 21,000 *East Crest 11 10 
INCORPORATED — *East Pe = = 
TWO WALL STREET, NEW YORK Easy Wash 3% xt 
col i ac Dis a 43,243 quitorade. .240 223 239 
TOCK ng Elec A 29% 
STOCK EXCHANGE 8 EXCHANGE Equit Life. 6 7 4 
STOCKS STOCKS 1,565 *Fal’bridge.550 535 545 
Sales. High. — Last. Sales. High. Low. Last 5 FannyFarm 214 21 21 
5,585 Abitibi .. 5 CanBread A 95 oe a ee , 
2, 734 Abitibi 0% pt 1 41 read B 51% 51% 51 22,700 *Fed Kirk. 8 6 7 
*Aeme 167 Can Cem. 500 *Ferniand. -X& 12 12 
14, 300 *Afton 2 260 Can Malt.. 9,500 *Firestn Pet 12 10% 10% 
1,500 *Ajax O&G 2216 22 95 Can N Pow 17 1 17 55 Fleet Aircr 10% 10 10 
14,000 *A P Cons. = 20 «20 25 CanPackers 70 7,500 —- 5 4 = 
P Grain. é a 5 CanPerMtg.140 140 140 By Ford A $3 21% 21 
6,150 *Aldermac.. 4 388 Can Steam. 4 : *Found 1% 
28 AlgomaSteel $y 13% 139 Cn Steam pf 9% ee Get ur. 2% 
17,300 *Amm Gold 12 60 Can Wire A 58 58 pm Magee’ 1% 8B 
26,280 *AngloCdn.136 120 130 CdnBaks pf 39% 39 39 209 Gat 88 87% 

2,240 *Anglo Hur. 4 315 315 3,220 *Cdn Brew.190 1 180 90 Gatin rghts 3 3 3 

1,700 —- 12 12 1,180 Cdn Brew pf 23 23 a a ares 7% T% He 

3,200 * Pek % 8 8 71 CdnBkCom.176 175 175 700 *Gillies Lak 10 8 
113,100 sAugite --- 38% 32 38 25Cdn Can .. 4% 37,442 *God’s Lake 25 23 24 

5 Ault&W pf.102 = 102 535Cdn Can A 18 1 1 ay 300 *Goidale > = = 
1,000 *Bagamac... 11 11 605 Cdn Can B T% 1,000 *Gold Belt. 58 57 57 
20,982 *Bankfield. 33 By 30 3,020 Cdn Car .. 18 18 18,200 *Gold Eagle 3 
118 Bank Mont.208 206% 208 620 Cdn Car pf 31% 32 1,100 *Goodfish.. 3% 
17 Bank N 8.302 300 300 630 CdnIn Al A 4 85 Goodye 2. % 72% 72 
18 Bank Tor..236 235 236 125 Cdn In AIB 2 188 Goody’r pf. 58 57 
2,700 * Mets 28 26 28 2,400 *Cdn Ma 92 90 90 23,000 *Grana a 
5 Bath Pw A 3 3 2,807 *Cdn Oil .. 17 15 16% | 20,500 *Grandoro. . Hr ye & 
5 Bath Pw B 3 15 Cdn Oil pf.125 125 125 166 Gr Lak Vot 5 5 
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ET profits of the Texas Gulf Sul- 

phur Company in the September 

quarter were the smallest for any 

three months’ period since the June 
quarter of 1933. A small volume of sales, 
because of impending price cuts, was the 
principal reason for the unsatisfactory 
earnings. 

After allowance for seasonal factors, net 
income amounted to $1,434,000, a sharp 
drop as compared with adjusted profits of 
$2,894,000 in the third quarter of last year 
and somewhat below the $1,811,000 earned 
in the three months ended June 30. 

For the first nine months of this year 
the company earned $5,273,779, or $1.37 a 
common share, as contrasted with $9,023,- 
055, equal to $2.35 a share, in the corre- 
sponding months of last year. 

Trade reports indicate that fourth-quar- 
ter earnings will make a much better 
showing, with most observers expecting 
that sulphur company profits will expand 
contra-seasonally. Full-year income re- 
sults, however, will be substantially below 
those for 1937, which was the best year 
since 1930. 

Table I gives important items from the 
annual reports of the company since 1929. 
Similar data, going back to 1925, were 
published in THE ANNALIST of Jan. 1, 
1937. 


TABLE Il. FREEPORT SULPHUR 
Quarters ended: Earned 
~ am Net Income. a Shere. 
> sosiencsesee J ¥ 
SS 699,518 0.85 
une 30— 
: 1938 EMRE saiceee dace em 437,359 0.54 
TE ce We cce ess coces 736,554 0.90 
March 31— 
I n65bcces neces se 427,940 0.52 
er 543,287 0.66 
Note: December quarter omitted because of year- 


end adjustments. 
Earnings of Freeport Sulphur in the 
third quarter of this year were likewise 
affected by a low volume of sales. Net 
income totaled only $394,000, as contrasted 
with $437,000 in the previous three months 
and $700,000 in the third quarter of 1937. 
We have not prepared seasonal indices on 
the profits of Freeport Sulphur because 
quarterly earnings have been available 
only since the middle of 1935, which does 
not provide a sufficient base for an ac- 
curate seasonal index. 

In the first nine months of this year the 
company earned $1,258,804, equal to $1.56 
@ common share, as compared with 
$1,979,359 in the corresponding months of 
last year, or $2.41 a share. 


TABLE Ill. COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 


Quarters ended : Earned 
it. 30— Net Income. a — 


.06 
DME R en eesccsccccccce 239,997 0.09 


0.06 
0.14 


0.09 
0.19 


0.18 
0.21 





Table II gives quarterly earnings of the 
company for recent periods. Annual data 
back to 1929 were published in THE AN- 
NALIST of Sept. 7, 1938. 

Earnings of the Commercial Solvents 
Corporation made an encouraging come- 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 92 


ending December 31, 1938, 

Seer oat of iat par esiae, will be paid 
the Common Capital Stock of this 

ny by check on January 16, 

39, to shareholders of record at the 

» Soe i on December 31, 1938. 
The Transfer Books wil! not be closed. 


D.H. Foors, Secretary- Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 


back in the third quarter of this year. 
Adjusted profits totaled $187,000, a sharp 
rise as compared with an adjusted loss of 


Financial News of the Week 


$118,000 in the preceding three months, 
but less than adjusted profits of $263,000 
shown in the third quarter of last year. 
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Table I. Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 
(Thousands) 
Surplus 
Years Ended Gross qNet Earned Div’ds After Total Invested 
ec. 31: Income. Income. a Share. sey $6,087 Sur 380 Fiori 
a eae $29,883 $16,247 $6.40 $10,160 / ’ ’ 
1930 25,816 3392 5.50 10,160 3,812 25,201 36,272 
Z 8,943 3.52 +200 688 888 36,609 
13 5,910 2.33 5,080 830 26,719 42,664 
7,444 2.93 3,175 4,269 987 46,797 
6,958 *1.81 5,730 1,228 31,351 *59,863 
4 *1.94 7,680 d212 31,139 *59,615 
9, *2.57 9,600 253 31,392 57,568 
11,589 *3.02 10,560 1,029 32,422 58,889 
% Earned % Earned Cur- 
on on Cash and $inven- Working rent 
Capital Prop. Equivalent. tories. Capital Ratio. 
51.4 104.6 $5,760 $8,732 $16,321 13.5 
36.9 80.8 488 11,929 18,234 16.0 
24.4 52.8 3,477 14,192 18,016 12.7 
13.8 34.2 2,147 14,444 17,281 20.0 
15.9 41.4 7,801 13,258 21,444 23.2- 
11.6 39.5 9,146 13,924 23,552 16.4 
12.5 43.1 10,190 13,726 ,989 13.3 
17.1 57.6 10,833 14,077 24,210 9.38 
19.6 70.2 12,016 15,439 . 9. 
{Before depletion, except 1934, 1935, 1936 and 1937, in which years this item was deducted. 





*1,300,000 additional shares were issued on Oct. 12, 1934, for property of Delaware Gulf Oil Com- 


pany. 
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For the first nine months of this year, 
however, Commercial Solvents incurred a 
net loss of $222,002, as compared with 
profits of $1,102,377, or 42 cents a share, 
in the corresponding months of 1937. 

Table III gives quarterly earnings of 
the company for recent periods. For 
figures going back to 1929 see THE AN- 
NALIST of July 6, 1938. 


INDUSTRIALS 


Figures in Parentheses Give Date of Last 


Previous Item 

Armstrong Cork Company (9-7-38)—See item 
under Hart Glass Manufacturing Company. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel (12-14-38)—The com- 
pany, principal subsidiary of United States 
Steel Corporation, on Jan. 1 will restore the 
salary cuts of about 9 per cent made last 
February by putting into effect a full-time 
work week of five and one-half days, to 
which will apply the present base salary 
rates, which are on a five-and-one-half-day 
basis. In the case of the higher executives, 
full-time pay will not be restored at this 
time. 


Dow Ch ical C pany (11-30-38)—Stock- 
holders have approved a merger with the 
Great Western Electro-Chemical Company 
of San Francisco. 


Emsco Derrick and Equipment—The Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Company and the 
Republic Supply Company of California, a 
subsidiary, have announced the joint 
acquisition of more than half of the stock 
of the Emsco Derrick and Equipment Com- 
pany of California, including all holdings 
of E. M. Smith, its president. 





Farnsworth Television and Radio—Jesse B. 


McCarger, president of Farnsworth Tele- 
vision has announced to stockholders the 
creation of the Farnsworth Television and 
Radio Corporation and a plan to transfer 
all assets of Farnsworth Television to the 
new company for 690,000 shares of its stock. 
The stock will be distributed to present 
stockholders of Farnsworth Television in 
the ratio of forty-six shares for one held 
and the old company will be dissolved. The 
new company is capitalized at 2,000,000 
shares of $1 par value stock. 

Consent of the holders of two-thirds of 
the stock of Farnsworth Television is 
required for the change. 


Follansbee Brothers Steel Company (11-30-38) 


—The company informed Federal Judge R. 
M. Gibson last week that it had obtained a 
loan of $3,000,000 from the RFC and had 
arranged for an additional $1,300,000 from 
private sources to enable it to reorganize. 


Great Western Electro-Chemical Company— 


See item under Dow Chemical. 


Hart Glass Manufacturing Company—The 
purchase of the company has been effected 
by the Armstrong Cork Company. 

International Silver (11-2-38)—Roy C. Wilcox, 
executive vice president of International 
Silver, said that a _ stockholder-approved 
plan of recapitalization, offering exchange 
of new stock for present shares of 7 per 
cent preferred, had been declared ineffec- 
tive because an insufficient numbéfr of pre- 
ferred stockholders had complied with the 
conditions. 

National Distillers Products (9-14-38)—The 
company, one of the largest distillers of 
domestic whiskeys, will expand into the 
field of domestic wine and brandy produc- 
tion early next year. Seton Porter, presi- 
dent, said that the company had completed 
arrangements for acquiring Shewan-Jones, 
Incorporated, of Lodi, Calif., wine and 
brandy producers. 

Pure Oil Company (1-21-38)—The company 
has filed with the SEC an amendment to its 
registration statement filed in 1937 cover- 
ing 5 per cent preferred stock and common 
stock, giving the present status of the 
securities issues. The shares were regis- 
tered as an offering to holders of the com- 
pany’s outstanding common stock, but only 
a few shares were taken, an underwriting 
syndicate agreeing to underwrite any of the 
preferred shares for which shareholders did 
not subscribe. 

The offering price of the preferred shares 
to shareholders was $100 a share on the 
basis of one new preferred share for each 
nine common shares held, with the alterna- 
tive of the right to subscribe for one-half 
share of the new common at $22.22 a share. 
The underwritifig commission on the un- 
subscribed preferred shares to be taken 
over by underwriters was $2.50 a share. 


Republic Steel (11-16-38)—Officials of the 
company have won against a stockholders’ 
suit which contended that their 1930 merger 
and anti-merger operations lost the com- 
pany $2,500,000. 

Royal Dutch Petroleum—Directors will meet 
early next month in Amsterdam at act on 
an interim dividend. 

See also item under Standard Oil of N. J. 

Shewan-Jones, Incorporated—See item under 
Nationa! Distillers Products. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey (11-23-38)—The 
International Petroleum Company, Ltd., 
controlled by Imperial Oil, Ltd., which in 

turn is controlled by the Standard Oil Com- 

pany of New Jersey, has disposed of one- 
half of its interest in the crude oil produc- 
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tion of the Mene Grande Oil Company, C. 
A., Venezuelan subsidiary of the Gulf Oil 
Corporation, to the Royal Dutch Shell in- 
terests, a report of International Petroleum 
has disclosed. The price received for this 
interest was not disclosed officially, but it 
was believed to be in excess of $50,000,000, 
payable on the basis of the amount of crude 
oil produced. 

From December, 1937, when the contract 
for purchases of oil between International 
and Mene Grande became effective, to May 
31, 1938, International took delivery of about 
4,900,000 barrels: of oil. 

The contract involved, in addition to pro- 
viding for the purchase of one-half of all 
the oil produced by Mene Grande, the acqui- 
sition by International of an undivided one- 
half interest in the equipment and installa- 
tions used by Mene Grande in the produc- 
tion of oil. An advance payment of $25,- 
000,000 was made by International to Mene 
Grande on Dec. 15, 1937, with an additional 
$25,000,000 payable on Dec. 15, 1939, and $23,- 
- 180,000 payable on or before Dec. 15, 1945. 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation— 

The general contract for erection of a 

$9,500,000 steam-electric generating station 
at Oswego, N. Y., has been awarded to 

Stone & Webster, it was announced last 

week, by John L. Haley, president of the 

Central New York Power Corporation. 
Work is to begin immediately on the new 
plant, which will be ready to receive the 
first unit of equipment by midsummer. 

Swift & Company (11-23-38)—Inventory re- 
serves accumulated in 1933, 1934 and 1935 
permitted the company to pay dividends of 
$1.20 a share, or 4.8 per cent, in the fiscal 
year ended on Oct. 29, according to the 
annual report signed by John Holmes, 
president of the company. 

A net loss of $3,493,978 was shown, after 
depreciation and depletion, taxes and $188,- 
385 in special deductions to cover possible 
loss on foreign exchange restrictions and 
writing off of intangibles. This contrasts 
with a net profit of $9,214,120 in the year 
ended Oct. 20, 1937. 

A total inventory reserve of $16,767,000 
was accumulated in the three years re- 
ferred to, when earnings were substantially 
higher than in 1937. Of this amount, $11,- 
000,000 was transferred to surplus in the 
year just ended, with dividends totaling 
$7,103,259. Surplus at the year-end was $78,- 
318,311, giving effect to the foregoing items, 
against $77,918,846 a year before. 

Taylor Milling—J. Hartley, president of the 
company, said in a letter to stockholders 
that at a recent meeting of the directors 
no action was taken with respect to a divi- 
dend payment on the common stock for 
January. 

United States Rubber Company (12-7-38)— 
The pany will red on Dec. 31 $1,000,- 
000 of the $45,000,000 sinking fund 4% per 
cent bonds issued on July 1 last. This ac- 
tion anticipates by three years the first re- 
quired due date for any sinking-fund re- 
demption of the bonds. 

In addition the company will pay off at 
the close of this year the $80C,000 mortgage 
assumed when it bought its office building 
at 1,790 Broadway, this city, and also will 
retire $342,000 in debenture bonds of a sub- 
sidiary company. After these retirements 
the consolidated funded indebtedness of the 
company and its subsidiaries will be $44,- 
950,000, of which the company holds $950,- 
000 in its own insurance and employe funds. 
United States Steel Corporation (12-21-38)— 
See item under Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration. 

Venezuelan-Mexican Oil Corporation (11-2-38) 
—Stockholders have voted to amend the 
charter of the corporation so as to elimi- 
nate the preferred stock. The authorized 
capital stock now consists of 300,000 shares 
of common of $10-par value, of which 203,- 
860 are outstanding. 


Youngstown Sheet and Tube (10-19-38)—See 
item under Emsco Derrick and Equipment. 


RAILROADS 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe (8-3-38)—Direc- 
tors have authorized the purchase of thirty 
oil-electric switching locomotives of 600 
horsepower and of 900 horsepower at a cost 
of about $2,250,000. More equipment is to 
be bought later. 

A budget of $18,000,000, including a carry- 
over from 1938 of about $12,500,000, was ap- 
proved for capital improvement in 1939. 
About $3,500,000 is for improvement of cars 
and locomotives in Santa Fe shops, work 
regularly carried out each year. The budget 
for 1938, including carryover from 1937, was 
$35,192,802. 

Baltimore & Ohio (11-9-38)—Of the holders of 
$543,000,000 outstanding obligations of the 
B. & O. covered by the company’s adjust- 
ment plan, holders of $300,000,000 of the 
securities, or 55 per cent, have placed in 
assent or registered their holdings in ac- 
cordance with the plan, Daniel Willard, 
president, announced on Dec. 22. 

Mr. Willard said the depositors included 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which holds $72,771,000 of the B. & O.’s 
obligations. The assents represent more 
than 30,000 individual holders from all parts 
of the United States. 

The company is asking all bondholders to 
deposit their securities before Jan. 1 next. 

Chesapeake Carporation (12-7-38)—The com- 
pany has transferred 1,079,432 shares of its 
holdings of common stock in the C. & O. to 
3,241 stockholders in the corporation. The 
current value of the stock exceeded $39,- 
000,000 

Chesapeake & Ohio (12-21-38)—The I. C. C. 





has authorized the Chesapeake & Ohio to 
issue $30,000,000 in 3% per cent refunding 
and improvement mortgage bonds, Series 
F, to be sold at not less than par and 
accrued interest, and to issue and pledge 
as collateral $30,000,000 of general mortgage 
4% per cent gold bonds of 1892. The pro- 
ceeds are to be applied to the payment of 
maturing bonds. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad (10- 
19-38)—See item under Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road. 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railroad 
(10-26-38)—Spokesmen for eight Southeast- 
ern States urged the I. C. C. on Dec. 21 to 
continue control of the Chicago, Indianapo- 
lis & Louisville Railroad by the Southern 
Railway and the Louisville & Nashville. 

Erie Railroad (11-16-38)—The road has pro- 
posed to make its principal bondholders 
convert their holdings into preferred stock 
and new bonds of <enaller denominations. 

Present preferred and common stockhold- 
ers both would take common stock, share 
for share, under the reorganization plan 
filed in Federal court in Cleveland by the 
Erie on Dec. 19. 

The road sought to halve its fixed-inter- 
est debt and thereby reduce the $14,000,000- 
a-year fixed charges which drove it into 
defaults and trusteeship last January. 

The plan, with another filed in October 
by a group of bondholders, will come be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 4. The bondholders’ plan would re- 
quire present stockholders to put up new 
money to obtain stock under the reorgani- 
zation. The Erie suggested, however, that 
all present stockholders, both preferred and 
common, receive share for share, without a 
new investment, and proposed new bond 
issues and collateral trust notes to obtain 
needed cash. 


The bondholders’ plan, according to rail- 
road authorities, would make necessary a 
heavy reinvestment by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio if it desired to retain the stock equity 
for which it paid $45,000,000 in obtaining 55 
per cent control of the Erie. The Erie’s 
proposal, these sources indicated, would re- 
duce C. & O.’s percentage to around 36— 
still sufficient for working control. 

Some of the Erie’s securities, including 
all equipment-trust liens, were left undis- 
turbed in the plan submitted. Maturities 
of 1938 and 1939 would be paid in cash. 


Kanawha & West Virginia Railroad—See 
item under Toledo & Ohio Central. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railway (6-24-38)— 
The I. C. C., over the dissent of three com- 
missioners, approved conditionally on Dec. 
22 a loan of $2,824,000 to the road by the 
RFC. The money would be advanced in 
three allotments between Dec. 30 and Feb. 
28 next and be used to pay interest on fund- 
ed debt, taxes, rentals, equipment-trust 
principal and for the maintenance of work- 
ing capital. The loan would be secured by 
$10,500,000 of the road’s prior lien mortgage 
5 per cent bonds. 


Mobile & Ohio (11-2-38)—A plan by which the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad, which is 
controlled by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, would acquire the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad, a subsidiary of the South- 
ern Railway, now in reteivership, has been 
announced. The announcement took the 
form of a statement by I. B. Tigrett, presi- 
dent of the G., M. & N., which was dis- 
tributed here by R. F. Brown, vice presi- 
dent of the company. 

Mr. Tigrett said the Burlington had not 
advised the G., M. & N. whether it would 
support the plan. Ralph Budd, president 
of the Burlington, has opposed the plan on 
the ground that it would unduly increase 
the G., M. N.’s_ capitalization. Mr. 
Budd’s company owns 27.7 per cent of 
G., M. & N. stock. 

By contrast, a committee for Mobile & 
Ohio refunding and improvement 4% per 
cent Series of 1977 and 5 per cent secured 
notes due on Sept. 1, headed by Frederic 
W. Ecker, chairman of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, issued a state- 
ment that a survey of the properties made 
by J. S. Pyeatt at the instance of the com- 
mittee ‘‘indicates the likelihood of substan- 
tial economies resulting from this unifica- 
tion.”’ 

The plan as announced shows few 
changes from the one made public on Oct. 
26 by Mr. Tigrett. The terms to G., M. & 
N. stockholders and to debentures and 
stock of the New Orleans-Great Northern, 
a G., & N. subsidiary, remain un- 
changed. 


Pennsylvania Railroad (12-7-38)—The road 
has announced that it had ordered 50,000 
tons of rail, most of it weighing 131 to 152 
pounds to the yard. The Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation will supply 25,000 tons, 
the Bethlehem Steel Company 22,000 tons 
and the Inland Steel Company 3,000 tons. 

Railway Express Agency—Morgan Stanley & 
Co., Inc., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have of- 
fered new issue of $16,000,000 of serial 
notes, Series A, maturing semi-annually in 
the amount of $800,000 from June 1, 1939, to 
Dec. 1, 1948. The notes, which will bear 
interest rates ranging from % to 1 per cent 
for the first maturity to 2% per cent for 
the final maturity, were priced at par for 
all maturities. 

The net proceeds to be received by the 
agency from the sale of the notes, together 
with funds from other sources, will be ap- 
plied to the retirement on March 1, 1939, of 
the agency’s outstanding $16,800,000 of 5 
per cent serial gold bonds, Series A, due 
serially in equal semi-annual! installments 
to March 1, 1949. Of these, $800,000 is the 
serial installment due and to be paid on 


March 1 next, and the remaining $16,000,000 
is to be redeemed at the principal amount 
plus a premium on each installment equal 
to % of 1 per cent for each six months be- 
tween redemption and maturity dates. 

The issuance and sale of the notes have 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Savannah & Atlanta Railroad—The I. C. C. 
completed on Dec. 22 action on reorganiza- 
tion of the road by authorizing the new 
company to take over assets of the old one, 
to issue various securities and to borrow 
$1,700,000 from the RFC. 

The new company is authorized to issue 
10,000 shares of common stock without par 
value, 12,590 shares of preferred of $100 par 
and not to exceed $2,000,000 of first mort- 
gage twenty-five-year «4% per cent bonds 
and to assume obligation and liability for 
$88,000 of equipment trust certificates. 


Toledo & Ohio Central—The I. C. C. has re- 
ceived an application from the road and 
the New York Central Railroad Company 
for authority for the Toledo & Ohio Cen- 
tral to issue $2,067,000 of its refunding and 
improvement mortgage bonds, dated May 1, 
1935, and‘for the New York Central to as- 
sume liability as guarantor and lessee. 
The Bankers Trust Company and Leroy 
Allebach are to be named trustees. 

The bonds are to be dated June 1, 1935, 
to mature June 1, 1960, and bear 3% per 
cent interest, payable semi-annually. 

The funds are to be used to refund a like 
amount of Kanawha & West Virginia Rail- 
road Company 5 per cent fifty-year first- 
mortgage gold bonds, originally due July 1, 
1955. These were called for redemption on 
July 1, 1937, being paid off with money ad- 
vanced the leased road by the New York 
Central, which will be reimbursed from 
the proposed issue. 

Western Pacific Railroad (12-14-38)—Two 
parties in interest filed objections on Dec. 
21 with the I. C. C. to plans for reorgani- 
zation of the read. 

The Crocker First National Bank of San 
Francisco and Samuel Armstrong, as trus- 
tees under the company’s first mortgage 
dated June 26, 1919, objected to the com- 
mission’s plan of Oct. 10 on the ground 
that the allotment of proposed new stock 
fails to give due recognition to the rights 
of the first mortgage holders. 

The Railroad Credit Corporation objected 
both to the commission plan and that of- 
fered by the bondholders’ committee, hold- 
ing them both prejudicial to it in the same 
manner. It asked instead the approval of 
a so-called composition plan offered by the 
RFC. 


UTILITIES 


Associated Gas and Electric (12-14-38)—The 
SEC has scheduled a hearing for Jan. 9 in 
two proceedings to determine the relation- 
ship between the Dover Casualty Insurance 
Company and Associated Gas and Electric. 

Hearing on an application by the Dover 
Casualty Insurance for an order declaring 
it not to be a subsidiary of each of these 
companies will be held at the same time. 

Central Maine Power (6-10-38)—The company, 
a subsidiary of the New England Public 
Service Company, has filed, under the Se- 
curities Act of 1933, a registration state- 
ment covering $4,500,000 of 3% per cent first 
and general mortgage bonds, Series J, due 
on Dec. 1, 1968, and 5,000 shares of no-par 
value common stock, 

The stock is to be offered to holders of 
the company’s common stock and 6 per 
cent preferred stock at $100 a share on the 
basis of one share for each 27.2702 shares 
held. Any shares not taken are to be is- 
sued to New England Public Service at 
$100 a share in settlement of non-interest- 
bearing advances of $500,000 made in 1938. 
Proceeds from the sale of any of the stock 
to shareholders also will be applied to the 
reduction of that amount. 

Net proceeds from sale of the bonds will 
be applied to redemption of $3,303,000 of 
thirty-year 5 per cent first mortgage gold 
bonds, due on Nov. 1, 1939, and to the pay- 
ment of a loan of $1,000,000 from the First 
National Bank of Boston. 

Columbia Gas and Electric (11-16-38)—The 
Department of Justice asked the Federal 
Court in Wilmington, Del., on Dec. 21 to 
divest the company of all its holdings in 
the Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company. 

The government’s complaint in the anti- 
trust action asserted that a consent decree 
issued Jan. 29, 1936, which provided for 
appointment of an impartial voting trustee, 
had failed to restore Panhandle ‘‘to a posi- 
tion of free and independent action” in 
producing, distributing and selling natural 
gas in Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana 
and Michigan. 

It asked that the voting trustee be au- 
thorized to dispose of Panhandle stock, if 
desirable, and that the trustee, the Gas 
and Electric Corporation and Columbia Oil 
and Gasoline Corporation, a majority stock- 
holder, be ordered to submit some ‘‘suita- 
ble’ plan for ending the holding company’s 
control over the pipe line company. 

Columbia Oil and Gasoline Corporation is 
a subsidiary of Columbia Gas and Electric. 

Censolidated Edison Company (10-5-38)—Di- 
rectors of the Consolidated Edison Company 
were freed last week by New York Supreme 
Court Justice Louis A. Valente of charges 
of wasting corporate assets through the 
employment of underwriters to market se- 
curity issues instead of having the company 
sell them directly. The charges were made 
in a minority stockholders’ suit for an ac- 
counting instituted by Louis Boehm as 
owner of 400 shares of common stock. 

. At the same time Justice Valente held 


that other charges in the complaint, al- 

leging illegal acts and waste of funds, re- 

quired an answer from the company. 
charges included allegations that officials of 
the company concealed from the Public 
Service Commission and prospective pur- 
chasers the fact that is was contributing 
to the advertising, printing, engineering and 
legal expenses of various security issues 
between 1935 and 1937, as well as paying 
the underwriting commission. 

Consumers Power Company (98-7-38)—Public 
offering has been made by a banking 
headed by Morgan Stanley & Co., Tec, amie 
Bonbright & Co., Inc., of $10,168,000 of first 
mortgage 3% per cent bonds due on Nov. 
1, 1966. The bonds were priced at 104%, to 
yield about 3.01 per cent. 

The proceeds from the sale, estimated at 
$10,358,336 after deducting expenses, 

be used to the extent of $2,000,000 for the 

purchase of the physical properties of the 

Citizens Light and Power Company. The 

remainder of the proceeds will be applied 

to the retirement on or before May 1, 1939, 

of $8,168,000 of the company’s first mort- 

gage 4 per cent bonds due in 1944. 

In the first ruling by the SEC on the 
acquisition of assets of one holding com- 
pany from another, the Federal agency 
gave on Dec. 22 its approval to an applica- 
tion by Consumers Power, a subsidiary of 
the Commonwealth and Southern Corpo- 
ration, to acquire p rty of the Citizens 
Light and Power Cofpany, which operates 
in Southeastern Michigan, from the Cities 
Service Power and Light Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Cities Service Company. 


Federal Water Service (7-1-38)—The company. 
has announced that it had sold all the com- 
mon stock of the Illinois Water Service 
Company, a subsidiary, to the Northern 
Illinois Water Corporation. Northern Tli- 
nois Water is in no way connected with 
the Federal Water Service system and the 
sale of Illinois Water Service’s common 
stock terminates Federal Water Service 
control over the property. , 


Illinois Water Service Company—See item: 


under Federal Water Service. 


International Telephone and Telegraph Cor- 
poration (11-30-38)—A special meeting of 
shareholders has been postponed until Jan. 
16 because of a delay in the proceedings 
in the Federal court on the reorganization 
of the Postal Telegraph and Cable Corpo- 
ration. 


Kentucky Utilities Company—See item under 
Southeastern Greyhound Lines. 


New England Gas and Electric (4-2-37)—A 
hint of resumption of dividends on the $5% 
preferred stock is contained in a letter sent 
to shareholders, signed by F. D. Campbell, 
president. ‘If the present general recov- 
ery lasts and the business of the associa- 
tion continues to participate in it,” Mr. 
Campbell wrote, ‘‘the directors look for- 
ward to the possibility of this resumption, 
but it is evidently a course which ig not 
prudent at the present time.” 


New York and Richmond Gas—A hearing has 


been called by the SEC for Jan. 11 on a 
declaration filed by the company regarding 
reduction of the capital represented by its 
150,000 shares of common stock from 
$1,500,000 to $850,000 without reducing the 
number of shares outstanding. — a 

National Power and Light (12-14-38)—Share- 
holders at a special meeting voted to au- 
thorize the sale of the electric properties 
of the West Tennessee Power and Light 
Company, a subsidiary to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and certain municipali- 
ties in the Tennessee Valley area. Sale 
of the company’s water and ice properties 
was also authorized. 

The total price to be paid for the West 
Tennessee properties is about $1,775,000. 
Proceeds from the sale will be about $900,- 
000 short of equaling the value accepted as 
a rate base for the facilities involved by 
the Tennessee Public Utilities Commission, 
according to P. W. Sawyer, president of 
National Power and Light, who was in the 
chair at the meeting. 

Exclusive of the subsidiary’s street rail- 
way properties, the price to be paid by the 
various purchasers will amount to approx- 
imately 76 per cent of their rate base valu- 
ation. 

Pennsylvania Power Company—A banking 
group headed by Bonbright & Co., Inc., has 
offered 42,000 shares of Pennsylvania Power 
$5 preferred stock of no par value at $101 
a share plus accrued dividends from Nov. 
1. The company is a subsidiary of the 
Commonwealth & Southern Corporation. 

Proceeds will be used in part to redeem, 
on March 1, 1939, 10,027 shares of $6.60 
preferred stock and 23,055 shares of $6 pre- 
ferred stock at $105 a share. The remain- 
der, with the proceeds from the sale of 
10,000 shares of common stock at $30 a 
share to Commonwealth & Southern, will 
be used to reimburse the company in part 
for additions made or to be made to the 
utility plant. 

United Corporation (12-14-38)—Appearing as 
the representative of four Pennsylvania 
trust institutions and four insurance com- 
panies, former United States ~ 
George Wharton Pepper asked the SEC on 
Dec. 19 for permission to intervene in the 
proceedings involving consideration by the 
commission of the investment program for 
$8,000,000 submitted by United Corporation. 

Mr. Pepper contended that a sufficient 
amount of the corporation’s funds should 


be conserved to pay accrued dividends on 


its preference stock, which he said would 
exceed $5,000,000 at the end of the year. 


Continued on Page 867 
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He also expressed the desire to discuss 
further the proposal of United to enter the 
underwriting business, which he felt might 
change radically the future status of the 
corporation. 

On Dec. 21 permission to intervene was 
granted. 


West Tennessee Power and Light—See item 
under National Power and Light. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anglo California National Bank—The bank 
has announced plans for increasing its cap- 
ital stock through the sale to the RFC 
of $8,000,000 in new preferred stock. The 
bank called a meeting of the stockholders 
for Dec. 28 to authorize the proposal. 


Beneficial Industrial Loan (10-8-37)—A bank- 
ing group headed by Eastman, Dillon & 
Co. has offered about 33,000 shares of prior- 
preference stock of the company. The of- 
fering price was $50 a share, plus accrued 
dividends from Dec. 20. The stock is the 
balance of an issue of 150,000 shares, of 
which stockholders of the company had 
subscribed for 117,000 shares. 


Commercial Investment Trust (12-14-38)— 
Henry Ittleson, president, has announced 
the consummation of the negotiations for 
the purchase of all the minority stock of 
the Universal Credit Corporation by C. I. T. 
on the terms announced early this month. 

Universal Credit confines its operations 
exclusively to financing of Ford dealers, 
Mr. Ittleson said in his statement. 


Panhandle 


Dover Casualty Insurance Company—See 
item under Associated Gas and Electric. 


Fidelity Investment Association—Federal 
Judge Edward J. Moinet signed on Dec. 22 
a permanent injunction restraining the Fi- 
delity Investment Association from operat- 
ing in violation of the Securities Exchange 
Act. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission 
had charged the Fidelity company with 
fraudulent practices, particularly in alleged 
‘“‘misrepresentations’’ of the company’s 
financial status and its compliance with 
laws of States in which it operated. 

In Clarksburg, W. Va., O. L. McDonald, 
attorney for a group of Eastern investors 
that had petitioned the Federal court there 
to appoint a receiver for the Fidelity Asso- 


R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


Southeastern 
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ciation, said the decree would make no 
change in his plans. 

‘“‘We expect to ask for a hearing on our 
application for a receiver,’’ Mr. McDonald 
said. 

The Dec. 22 decree was entered with the 
consent of the Fidelity company, repre- 
sented by Chester P. O’Hara. He said that, 
while the company wished to abide by the 
law and was therefore agreeing to the in- 
junction, it denied charges raised by coun- 
sel for the SEC and also denied any ‘‘past 
derelictions.”” He declared that he had 
consented to the order without a court 
fight because ‘‘we want to come under reg- 
ulations of the SEC, and all the injunction 
does, in effect, is to require us to comply 
with those regulations.”’ 


Lawyers Title and Guaranty—The trustee for 


certificate holders of the $1,085,000 mort- 
gage of Lawyers Title and Guaranty, cov- 
ering the Tudor City fourth unit, will make 
a distribution of 24% per cent out of income 
to certificate holders on Dec. 31. 


(5-6-38)—The com- 
pany has negotiated a reduction of the 
interest rates on $5,000,000 of serial notes 
from an average of 3.51 per cent to 2.63 
per cent. 


Eastern Pipe Line Company 
(11-30-38)—See item under Columbia Gas 
and Electric. 


Greyhound Lines  (1-8-37)— 
Plans by which the Kentucky Utilities 
Company, a subsidiary of the Middle West 
Corporation, and the International Utilities 
Corporation would divest themselves of con- 
trol of the Southeastern Greyhound Lines 
were disclosed in an announcement that 
a syndicate headed by Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co. soon would offer to the public the 
stock carrying control of the omnibus com- 
pany. The announcement said the ‘‘deal is 
expected to involve more than $3,000,000.’’ 
Southeastern Greyhound is not connected 
with the Greyhound Corporation, which 
operates omnibus lines in different parts of 
the country, but offers connections with 
the routes operated by the larger company 
and shares in some of its advertising.’’ 
The Kentucky Securities Company, which 
is controlled by the Kentucky Utilities Com- 
pany through holdings of common stock, 
soon will own 139,900 Southeastern Grey- 
hound common shares. It owned 63,540 
of the shares on Nov. 30 and is to receive 
76,360 more shares of common and 18,120 
shares of 6 per cent convertible preferred 


Bond Redemptions and Defaults 
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in payment for $1,126,000 of Southeastern 
Greyhound notes which it holds. 


The Hemphill, Noyes syndicate is nego- 
tiating to buy 34,000 Southeastern Grey- 
hound common shares from the Kentucky 
Securities Company and will make an offer 
for the remaining shares, of which the 
securities company is_ divesting itself 
through a liquidating dividend to its stock- 
holders. The syndicate also plans to buy 
the 49,000 Southeastern Greyhound common 
shares held by the International Utilities 
Corporation. International Utilities for- 
-merly was interested in the Kentucky Se- 
curities Corporation. 


CORPORATE NET 
EARNINGS 





INDUSTRIALS 
Com. Share 
Net Income. Earnings. 
Company. 1938. 1937. 1938. 1937. 
Central Aguirre Associates: 
Year, July 31. .$1,973,026 $2,947,043 $2.65 $3.96 


Central Violeta Sugar Co.: 
Year, Sept. 30.. *12,205 230,541 ... 1.63 


Cleveland Tractor Co.: 
Year, Sept. 30.. *387,981 
Cuban Atlantic Sugar Co.: 
Year, Sept. 30.. 784,988 1,817,904 


Distillers Corp.-Seagrams, Ltd.: 
Oct. Si @r.......- 1,458,254 2,369,967 72) 1.25 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.: 
Year, Oct. 31...5,258,041 9,269,176 h1.27 h3.33 


116,846... 53 


1.10 2.5% 


Gamewell Co.: 


Nov. 30 qr...... 42,096 111,689 

6 mo., Nov. 30.. 55,203 210,206 
Morrell, John & Co.: 

Year, Oct, 29...1,016,227 *670,522 2.63 


Myers & Bro., F. E.: 
Year, Oct. 31... 822,308 1,063,195 4.11 5.31 


Punta Alegre Sugar Corp.: 


Year, Sept. 30.. 146,665 390,815 1.79 4.77 

Reynolds Spring Co.: 

[isept. 30 qr.... *178,879 7,684 ... .02 
9 mo., Sept. 30.. *360,947 250,795 ... 86 

Swift & Co.: 

Year, Oct. 29. .*3,493,978 8,880,496 cco” 2 

Willys-Overland Motors, Inc.: 

nYr., Sept. 30..°1,276,990 473,029 ... 14 








\ anid Com. Share 

—Net Income—. a 

Company. * 1938. 1937. 1938. 1937. 
Wilson-Jones Co.: 

Nov. 30 qr...... 24,202 29,689 .08 10 


UTILITIES 
Alabama Power Co.: 
12 mo., Nov. 30.3,456,025 3,921,741 oud waa 
British Columbia Power Corp., Ltd.: 
5 mo., Nov. 30.. 822,925 863,594 ... oot 


Brooklyn & Queens Transit: : 
5 mo., Nov. 30.. *148,538  *26,942 ... wan 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit System: 
5 mo., Nov. 30.. *103,490 496,502 


Central Maine Power Co.: 
12 mo., Nov. 30.1,750,672 1,807,162 <n és 


Central New York Power Corp.: 
12 mo., Oct. 31. .2,932,425 


Connecticut Light & Power: 
12 mo., Nov. 30.t3,465,774 t3,807,307 j3.02 j3.31 


Consumers Power Co.: 


12 mo., Nov. 30.8,763,741 10,257,107 cae ood 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates: 

12 mo., Nov. 30. 470,277 2,977,584 ame oie 
Eastern Utilities Associates: 

12 mo., Nov. 30.1,439,614 1,740,671 oak ase 
Georgia Power Co.: 

12 mo., Nov. 30.4,509,914 5,033,695 é<e “aa 
International Tel. & Tel. Corp.: 


Sept. 30 qr...... 1,776,062 2,758,216 28 43 
9 mo., Sept. 30. .6,155,819 7,044,070 -96 1.10 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Impl. Co.: 

Year, Oct. 31... 727,032 1,524,585 12 1,26 
N. ¥. & Richmond Gas Co.: 

12 mo., Nov. 30. 164,095 123,125 ... nee 
Ohio Edison Co.: 

12 mo., Nov. 30.3,746,357 4,790,278 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co.: 

11 mo., Nov. 30.15,758,936 17,509,668 6.23 7.20 
Public Service Corp. of N. J.: 

12 mo., Nov. 30.22,443,431 24,137,468 2.29 2.59 
Sierra Pacific Power Co.: 

12 mo., Nov. 30. 650,222 549,218 
Southern Colorado Power Co.: 
12 mo., Oct. 31.. 220,524 252,477 


Continued on Page 871i 
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. Trans- Stone, Non- 
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TRANSPORTATION (27) Fe eet chinery. ment. Metals.Products.Glass. tiles. Products. ucts. ucts. Printing. ical ber. Goods. Goods. one 1936 —— cee q 
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Grain & . 35.956 22,0983 +12.0 | July Spee 130.3 123.0 113.6 807 Sie Hire 8 ins ae 112.8 et ms ee ee y 1. 5 815 89.2 8.6 : 
Goal & coke. 133°048 155'400 14.4 August 0-2... 116.0 130.7 1234 1127 791 80.1 1089 977 1296 630 li24 1290 985 i083 logo | June ---. 967 833 890 693 
Forest prod.. 29,113 25,969 -12.1 | September ...... 115.4 130.0 1245 110.8 77.3 80.8 1064 958 1279 647 1127 3 3 jore joes | WY ---. 971 854 «88.9 70.7 
Manuf. prod. 386,760  387,506— 0.2 | October ......... M22 1280 1254 1062 744 79.4 1024 94. x Y % tee Set ize WSS | aug... 980 686 6900 0728 \ 
Yr.todate: a ——— - 1948 120.7 1194 1034 702 772 ‘S10 OS 12t3 ee 10.1 is 897 100.8 1013 Sept. “ee “4 910 745 ¥ 4 
Tot. loadg’s.29,394,187 32,048,669 — 8. r : ; f 01.2 97.2 66.2 4. i r : : z i : : : - ++--100. 89.4 5 4 
Grain 8 Be pete 1 ar 653 416.9 ra 41 93.4 (89.0 1245 643 107.4 117.7 851 919 981 | Nov. 089 8 81 si y 
Coal & coke. 5,540, 508,004 —14. Dec. ....106. a 5 82.8 : A 
Forest prod. 1,372,258 1,357,868 — 1.1 Febeanyy pees fez 1068 $09 904 641 698 906 89.5 124.7 60.7 1064 1148 78.0 83.7 96.0 A 
uf.’ pr. 19,059,302 20,428,914 — 6.7 | Yebruary ....... 7 1900 7. F 63.6 67.6 92.2 89.9 1242 64.2 106.1 114.4 74.1 81.0 96.4 X 
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re 7.8 86.0 611 813 59.9 632 874 844 121. x i ; 19 S38 ; J 
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1937. ; 
an. ...104.3 126 .75 3.38 15.56 14.97 95 121 79 
Feb. ..1087 126 75 3:51 15-81 15.46 PREVIOUS ISSUES 4 121 78 8 
Bere is ae ee Goatet of lnues containing ltert available figure alice Ml roms sua, : 
; .//109:0 128 1.00 3.67 15.13 14.53 e. Date. athe inter ant Dee. IB: 
June 107.8 127 1.00 3.60 15.03 14.32 amomabtien, Com.Car Reg.Dec. 21/ Cost of Living, Monthly...Dec. 21| Money Rat. KF Date. other months interpolated. * 
uly ...108.9 128 1.00 3.58 15.33 14.59 ee Com.Car eee 3 Cost of Living, uarterly. .Nov. 23| New England FR — 6 12 N 
©) Aug. |. .111.2 128 1.00 3.59 15.46 14.76 | | alton bids Dore Sci" ar. otton Consumption by Re- at : a N 
MORE Hae 198 hk ge bas | | Automobile, Pact'y Sales Nov. 30|cSMlon Mosceeni'--" BS: #1 | Ql Supply and Bomnd:“--BSE af | | COAL-ANDCOKEPRODUCTION”S ; 
ae “ae = 122 ie 3°74 12.77 11.45 “1 x oo Pass.Car -s. Debits to Individual PR ny = Bg — nieceassatae: “(has . 14 (Thousands of net tons) = 
y " =** 85°3 119 1.00 3.71 12.45 11.58 Autemeblics Pasties 3 ™ Debits by Reserve Dist.....Dec. 21] for Seasonal Variations) Dec. 14 Week Ended L 
00 3.71 12.63 11.64 im 1987 ooo ce eFOb. 25| Of nee re parm Over. 21 | Pik, ron Production by Re- “a ee ” 
_ .. 79.5 118 1. ‘71 12. ' Automobiles, ® Ped eek i NEE 2 AO 06 950, tern de ala’ Bic aoe ake atte ; serve SE fos wa-ooce-od a . 5 1937. 
Feb. {478.5 117 1.00 3.73 12.44 11.53 by Districts cee. Dec. 14| Serene ieee ales by Sosny yy To Dec. 2 oo 
; *°'477.5 116 (91 3.79 12.37 10.42 Automobiles, Product'n and . PP cn Ber - _, Re. Dec. 14/| Postal Savings .........__; Nov. 30 Soe bes abide 8,110 8,188 9,210 
) L742 115 [88 3199 11:87 10.65 Registrations of ...... Dec. 14| Stock Retieepesangse Price Level, General....... Dec. 7 erage. 1,352 1,365 1, 
May (1/189 114 “es 3.90 11.79 10.84 Autos., Wholesale Saies of Dec. 14 | Electrical Goods Orders.” Rec: 14| Railroad Earnings... -Dec. 14 ee 
une ...#74.4 114 .88 3.99 12.65 10.95 Bankers’ Acceptances and : Blechic rs — ers....Nov. 16 | Railroad Earnings and Car- _ ses eae 943 973 1,216 
a ‘11479.0 115 '88 3.85 13.20 12.38 Com’! Paper Outstanding.Dec. 21| Failures, Com uction.Dec. |7| loadings, Gross .......... Dec. 14 Daily average. 157 162 °203 1 
1828 114-78 3-79 13.15 12.51 Boot and Shoe Production. Dec. 21| Fed chef Eepentiinces: bee Deitiameie hare ommas> ae eo 7 pw fs E 
.. - 785. 14 3. E rokers’ Loans ......... Dec : = ‘ , ales ........ Ce ee 2 Re oe A 
Sent. ae uf a oe Be ir Svokers’ Leen Hails (Den Ge yoreign Exchange Rates...Dec. 7/ Retail Food Prices... || Dec. 21 Daily average. 3 3 5 A 
Nov. ...°95.0 113 .69 3.76 13.64 12.88 Building Permits ......_'|/Dec. 14| Foreign Trade, by Reslers — 14 | Pgtail Prices at Department A 
For figures from January, 1854, to Capital Issues, New........ Dec. 14 | Gasoline Coseuntion tee: rs Rubbee Peite... 5.0 a ——— 13 ____ A 
December, 1933, see THE ANNALIST issues arloadings, by Groups....Dec. 14| Gold Reserves and Central eg te ..-Dec. 21 ENGINEERING CONTRACT , s 
of Beb. 9, 1934, page 274, and Feb. 2. = Beehive Coke — Banks and Governments.Dec. 14| Silk Movement |. — 4 AWARDS (14) hd 2 
ewes period cee pages 72 and 13, Jan. 21, Coke Production .-:::.-" Nov. 30 | Income, Cash Fara..." Nov. 30 | Stect qusting®. Com’l-.....Nov. 16 (Total per week, 1,000s of dollars) 3 
: Sonstr. Contracts, Monthiy.Dec. 14 | seco: Gash Farm...._.. ov. 30} Steel Ingot Production. |... Dec. 14 As Re oO 
1938. Constr. Contracts, Physical serve Districts 7 Dec. 14 Steet Finke aa a bisidinls <ioe si Nov. 30 ‘Seesiag Women a of: o 
4 RENTON Sos, ts, ee Nov. 23 | Insurance, New Paid-for... Dec. es ae. Dec.22, Dec. , 9° 
STEEL SCRAP PRICES (23) Cipraction Contracts by Interest Rates ana y? 5. is at noon and Ex -Dec. 14 1938. 168. er Oo 
(Per ton, at Pittsburgh) Culstricts - Gontvccig’ yee penditures ............. * Nov. 9 Rederal ......... 10.614 7,171 9,112 S 
——wWeex Ended—— oes af Cemairestion nec “ Wholesale Commod. Prices, : State and munic.61,625 42/664 20/180 a 
Dec.24, Dec.17, Dec.25, Constr. Costs, Monthly... Dec. 21 Index of U.S. B. L. 8..-Dec. 21 Publi 0.835 N 
t : 1938. 1938. 1937. Constr. Costs’ Quarter ,.. anes 26 | Metal Pri 21 | Wool Consumption ........ Dec. 7 Pri RC 72,239 49,835 29,292 N 
Heavy melting, Copper, Refined ........ ‘IiDec. 14! M yO eee: Dec. 21| Wool Machinery Activity: :Dec vate ......... 14,358 10.373 15,493 
leavy melting Dee. onetary Gold Stock. |"... Dec. 14! Zinc, Slab......... 4 — —__ _ 2 
eodtations .. $15.75 $15.75 $13.75 j Total .......... 86,597 60,208 44,785 » 
*Subject to revision. +Revised. 
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——F reight——. Electric Cotton Com- 
Car Loadings. Steel Mill Power Auto Lumber Mill bined 
Misc. Other. Activity. Prod. Prod. Prod. Activity. Index. 

18 7 2 20 10 10 1 100 

-08 10 49 03 06 1.00 

EAd6b cones 76.3 93.9 43.6 97.1 91.4 54.4 92.1 $4.6 
cacecccece 76.3 90.4 35.9 96.9 89.9 TWA 90.1 84.6 
79.1 $4.2 37.8 93.4 66.3 48.6 76.4 78.3 
72.6 85.7 45.2 95.7 56.6 48.9 96.6 81.2 
72.8 91.5 46.7 94.8 68.3 53.1 88.2 81.9 
75.1 89.9 45.9 95.0 70.0 55.2 85.2 82.2 
73.1 88.6 48.0 95.4 63.3 36.9 86.7 82.2 
73.2 88.5 42.6 95.1 57.5 56.6 87.2 81.3 
72.7 81.1 41.0 93.2 63.1 53.1 90.6 79.7 
68.9 79.7 39.4 93.9 67.2 , 52.3 88.7 79.0 
66.5 84.3 40.0 93.2 65.2 57.4 86.2 78.8 
67.4 Ke 39.3 04.1 56.1 62.1 88.7 73.6 

. 68.0 0 40.7 92.6 55.5 64.6 91.6 79.2 
- 68.3 79.3 42.5 93.3 5.3 63.2 90.1 79.3 
- 76.2 $2.8 45.2 91.0 52.6 $1.9 89.7 80.0 
-. 64.5 79.9 48.4 91.5 50.5 62.4 90.6 78.1 
-. 61.9 82.6 45.4 92.9 52.6 60.3 85.7 779 
63.6 81.8 44.3 91.0 52.3 58.6 83.3 76.9 
63.3 76.1 42.2 89.7 51.1 57.2 71.8 75.1 
68.5 73.8 40.7 89.6 - 43.3 54.4 80.3 75.5 
66.8 76.2 40.0 90.1 50.1 58.5 86.7 76.3 
67.1 76.5 40.4 90.6 45 61.0 80.8 76.3 
65.0 771.2 40.0 90.4 44.0 58.7 $4.2 75.9 
63.8 77.9 39.1 90.5 45.9 60.1 79.8 75.6 
65.0 78.9 33.3 89.4 33.0 60.1 92.1 15.0 
68.2 71.4 33.9 90.8 41.2 62.1 91.6 76.6 
67.1 77.4 35.9 90.7 43.1 65.4 93.6 76.9 
66.2 77.5 39.9 91.2 43.1 65.2 96.1 71.5 
67.1 78.6 40.6 90.0 45.4 4.9 91.1 76.4 
68.4 82.6 37.8 89.3 34.3 61.2 114.3 71.6 
-. 70.7 82.1 47.7 93.6 48.0 37.5 106.9 81.6 
- 67.8 79.4 53.8 93.4 36.3 67.8 107.4 80.9 
- 68.2 78.6 &4.1 93.6 36.9 67.3 119.7 81.6 
- 68.9 79.4 59.3 95.1 27.6 71.4 120.7 83.1 
. 69.4 T1.4 59.4 96.0 33.9 69.3 121.7 83.6 
69.8 77.8 63.8 95.2 37.9 73.5 120.2 4.1 
72.2 79.0 64.6 95.2 34.9 75.3 118.7 84.6 
72.6 79.9 67.5 95.7 39.2 75.7 115.8 85.3 
74.1 T1.4 62.8 95.3 35.1 72.0 117.2 $4.5 
72.2 81.0 67.7 97.7 25.5 76.7 114.3 85.9 
71.3 83.5 67.4 94.5 30.6 771.7 109.4 $4.3 
74.4 83.5 66.5 93.2 36.3 72.4 109.9 $4.1 
73.9 86.9 67.1 93.3 51.4 75.1 108.9 $4.9 
77.0 88.5 73.5 95.2 65.9 74.7 110.3 87.7 
76.2 84.0 71.3 95.1 85.4 75.3 116.7 87.8 
75.9 89.6 73.3 95.8 87.9 71.6 115.8 89.1 
74.8 88.6 84.1 95.6 92.2 72.4 119.2 89.6 
74.9 86.3 92.9 96.6 89.8 65.8 118.7 90.3 

- 82.0 84.9 94.8 98.0 95.6 70.4 122.2 93.1 
- 76.6 89.7 99.6 98.1 96.7 64.7 1126.6 1929 
-- 19.0 95.0 96.5 96.8 92.1 69.4 7130.5 95.1 
. 78.6 93.5 100.4 98.9 94.1 72.7 7125.6 194.4 
77.2 92.4 98.4 97.9 96.1 75.9 126.6 93.7 
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RATE OF OPERATIONS IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


As Estimated by 











——Dow-Jones.—, Week Amer- Am. 
Week U.S. Begin- Iron& Week N. Y. Iron Met. 
Ended _ Steel. Indep. Total. ning: Stl.Inst. Ended: Steel.Times. Asof: Age. Mkt. 
_ 1937. E 
Dec. 20. 27 Dec. 13. 27.4 Dec. 18. 27 28 Dec. 14. Fe) 28 
Dec. 27. 25 22% Dec. 20. 23.5 Dec. 25. 23 28 Dec. 21 28 
1938. 

Jan. 3. 20% 20 2 Dec. 27.19.2 Jan. 1.21 19 Dec. 2. 20 19 
Oct. 31.5% 56 SA Oct. 24.53.7 Oct. 2. 5S Oct. 2. 55 
Nov. 7. 54% 60% 58 Oct. 31. 568 Nov. 5. 57 Nov. 1. 57 57 
Nov. 14. 58 65 62 Nov. 7. 61.0 Nov. 12. 61% 61 Nov. 8. 61 61 
Nov. 21. 60% 64 63 Nov. 14. 62.6 Nov. 19. 68 63 Nov. 15. 62% 63 
Nov. 28. 58 63% 61% Nov. 21. 61.9 Nov. 26. 62 62 Nov. 22. 61 62 
Dec. 5. 56% 64 61 Nov. 28. 60.7 Dec. 3. 61 Nov. 29. 61 
Dec. 12. 55 63% 60 Dec. 5. 58.9 Dec. 10. 61 Dec. 6.60 50% 
Dec. 19. 57% 50 58% Dec. 12. 57.6 Dec. 17. 58 58 Dec. 13. 58 58 
Dec. 26. .. o .. Dec. 19. 51.7 Dec. 24.52 52 Dec. 20. 53 52 

Jan 2. Dec. 26. 38.8 Dec. 31. .. *40 Dec. 27.40 40 

16 
THE ANNALIST CYCLICAL PRICE INDEX 

1938. §1937. 1936. 1935. 1934. 

May 4... 530.9 177.5 May 5... 57.5 May 7... 47.0 May 8... 52.1 
May 11... 50.6 76.4 May 12.. 57.0 May 14... 48.0 May 15... 51.1 
May 18... 49.8 15.6 May 19... 57.0 May 21... 49.1 May 22... 49.7 
May 25... 49.1 75.3 May 26... 56.8 May 28... 50.0 May 29... 48.7 
June 1... 48.0 74.7 June 2... 56.5 June 4... 48.6 June 5... 48.3 
June 8... 47.7 74.2 June 9... 56.8 June 11... 48.9 June 12... 49.1 
June 15... 47.6 74.0 June 16... 57.4 June 18... 48.8 June 19... 49.1 
June 22... 49.1 74.4 June 23... 57.0 June 25... 48.8 June 26... 48.7 
June 29... 52.1 74.0 June 30... 57.3 July 2... 49.5 July 3... 48.1 
July 6... 55.5 75.1 July 7... 57.1 July 9... 49.9 July 10... 47.3 
July 13... 56.2 77.5 July 14... 57.0 July 16... 49.9 July 17... 46.8 
July 20... 56.8 78.1 July 21... 57.6 July 23... 50.4 July 24... 46.8 
July 27... 57.8 79.7 July 28... 58.4 July 30... 51.4 July 31... 45.9 
Aug. 3... 57.8 79.8 Aug. 4... 58.8 Aug. 6... 52.3 Aug. 7... 44.0 
Aug. 10... 58.5 81.4 Aug. 11... 59.8 Aug. 13... 52.8 Aug. 14... 45.7 
d Aug. 17... 58.3 81.5 Aug. 18... 60.0 Aug. 20... 54.2 Aug. 21... 44.7 
Aug. 24... 58.5 81.6 Aug. 25... 60.2 Aug. 27... 54.7 Aug. 28... 44.4 
Aug. 31... 58.7 81.3 Sep. 1... 60.5 Sep. 3... 55.3 Sep. 4... 44.2 
Sep. 7... 58.7 80.7 Sep. 8... 60.9 Sep. 10... 55.6 Sep. 11... 43.8 
Sep. 14... 58.8 80.2 Sep. 15... 61.8 Sep. 17... 56.4 Sep. 18... 43.8 
Sep. 21... 59.2 79.0 Sep. 22... 62.3 Sep. 24... 56.8 i 25... 43.4 
Sep. 28... 59.1 77.0 Sep. 29... 62.0 Oct. 1... 57.1 buns Se 
Oct. 5... 60.5 74.1 Oct. 6... 62.2 Oct. 8... 58.6 Oct. 9... 42.8 
ess Gee 73.1 Oct. 13... 61.9 Oct. 15... 58.9 Oct. 16... 43.1 

Oct. 19... 61.9 71.0 Oct. 20... 62.1 Oct. 22... 59.5 . Oct. 23... 43.5 
Oct. 26... 62.5 69.6 Oct. 27... 62.4 Oct. 29... 58.7 Oct. 30... 43.7 
Nov. 2... 62.0 6.3 Nov. 2... 62.8 Nov. 4... 59.0 Nov. 6... 44.3 
Nov. 9... 62.0 61.5 Nov. 10... 64.4 Nov. 12... 58.6 Nov. 13... 44.5 
Nov. 16... 62.5 60.9 Nov. 17... 66.1 Nov. 19... 58.1 Nov. 20... 44.2 
Nov. 23... 61.0 60.0 Nov. 24... 66.7 Nov. 26... 58.0 Nov. 27... 44.7 
Nov. 30... 50.7 58.8 Dec. 1... 67.6 Dec. 3... 57.8 Dec. 4... 45.7 
Dec. 7... 58.6 56.8 Dec. 8... 67.4 Dec. 10... 58.8 Dec. 11... 46.4 
Dec. 14... 59.0 57.4 Dec. 15... 69.8 Dec. 17... 58.3 Dec. 18... 47.7 
\ Dec. 21...+59.7 57.7 Dec. 22... 71.5 Dec. 24... 58.8 . 24... 47.8 
| Dec. 28...*59.9 57.7 Dec. 29... 72.0 Dec. 31... 58.9 Dec. 31... 48.4 

$Same date as 1938. 
i PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN CAR LOADINGS FROM 
CORRESPONDING WEEK LAST YEAR 
Week Sou. Un. 
{ Ended. N.Y.C. Penn. N. H. N.&W. B.&O. C.&O. Atch. Pac. Soy. Pac. 
Aug. 6.. —28.9 —30.8 —21.8 —30.6 —28.8 —183 —17.7 —14.3 —17.2 — 64 
Aug. 13.. —26.4 —28.2 —24.4 —20.5 —28.2 —18.0 —23.0 —19.6 — 9.9 —12.5 
Aug. 20.. —26.3 —24.5 —20.3 —16.2 —27.4 —13.2 —22.1 —19.1 —1l14 — 8.6 
Aug. 27.. —25.7 —23.0 —17.5 —10.8 —23.1 —16.4 —14.1 —11.4 —10.9 — 7.9 
Sept. 3.. —20.6 —22.1 —181 —11.0 -22.2 —10.3 —18.7 —13.1 — 9.6 —10.4 
Sept. 10.. —18.5 —22.4 —18.5 — 9.8 --219 —82 —17.9 —12.7 —41 — 9.6 
> Sept. 17.. —20.5 —22.7 —15.5 —11.4 —245 —10.5 —19.0 —13.9 — 7.4 — 83 
Sept. 24.. —27.3 —23.8 —19.2 —18.7 —25.4 —12.1 —184 —116 — 93 — 85 
Oct. 1.. —2%6.3 —15.8 —30.1 —13.2 —20.5 — 5.3 —189 —13.5 — 89 —14.6 
Oct. 8.. —164 —14.9 —15.0 — 85 —15.6 —43 —168 — 7.7 — 25 —20.9 
Oct. 15.. —16.2 —13.5 —48 — 3.8 —13.3 —3.9 —68 —58 +06 + 2.6 
Oct. -22.. —14.0 —13.0 —47 —9.0 —10.2 —56 —7.1 —44 —19 — 3.0 
Oct. 29.. —14.9 —11.1 — 6.6 t —7.9 —0.1 —10.1 —04 —62 +15 
Nov. 5.. —10.4 —7.0 + 2.1 $33 — 9.0 — 2.7 —14.3 —46 —59 —118 
Nov. 12.. —14.9 —10.3 — 4.0 18 —94 —68 —12.2 —0.9 — 3.7 +10.1 
Nov. 19.. —4.0 +14 2.1 421.7 + 0.5 +17.5 —10.7 t 4.1 3.1 +15.3 
Nov. 26.. +15 — 0.1 1.0 +15.5 — 18 6.6 — 9.7 6.1 4.2 t 2.9 
Dec. .3.. + 2.5 + 5.9 6.9 +23.5 + 9.5 8.7 —88 — 3.9 7.5 +11.5 
Dec. 10.. —0.5 +55 +59 +16 —12 —76 —70 +08 +68 +106 
Dec. 17.. + 1.0 + 2.9 .. —3.3 +46 —6.7 — 54 + 0.7 ais ae 
ge. 
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FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS (19) 
Dec.17, y 


Grain & gr pr 35,956 .421 34,894 
Livestock .... 13,177 14,355 
Coa 126,344 150,421 
acenenns 4 . 6,390 
24,923 

8,518 
145,546 
215,236 


600, 283 


Mdse., 1. c. 1..148,001 
Misc. freight..238,669 245. 
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DOMESTIC RAILROAD 
EQUIPMENT ORDERS (1) 
in 


Rafiway Age of: 
Dec.24,Dec.17, Dec.25, 
1938. 1938. 1937. 
Locomotives .. 
Freight cars .. 
Passenger cars 
Struc. st. (to: 


674 «1,500 
ns) ... cow abe 
Rails (tons). ..57,700 28,250 15,000 
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ESTIMATED AUTOMOBILE 
PRODUCTION (10) 





1938. 1937. 1936. 
-- 80,030 89,770 84,305 
- 86,300 83,325 104,248 
- 96,735 85,757 110,160 
- 84,930 58,955 104,190 
97,795 86,173 100,545 
100,705 85,763 119,445 
102,905 82,025 121,038 
92,890 67,230 76,989 
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THE ANNALIST WEEKLY IN- 
DEX OF SENSITIVE COM- 
MODITY PRICES 


(1913—100) 
Sensi- 
tive 
Steel Price 
3 Scrap. Zinc. Aver. Index. 
Dec. 2..... 114.1 90.0 102.0 9 
tt ae 1244.6 81.1 102.8 93.0 
i: Se 125.4 81.2 103.6 94.3 
ss 125.1 81.3 103.2 *%93.9 
Beet Fes cccs 124.1 81.1 102.6 *%93.0 
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THE ANNALIST MONTHLY IN- 
DEX OF SENSITIVE COM- 
MODITY PRICES 

















(1913 = 100) 
Sensi- 
tive 
Stee! Price 
1937. Scrap. Zinc. Aver. Index. 
Dec. ....114.1 93.0 103.6 88.5 
1938. 
Jan. ....1142 95.0 104.6 90.3 
Feb. ....111.3 91.1 101.2 88.5 
Mar. .... 107.6 83.2 95.4 83.5 
Apr. .... 99.8 17.4 88.6 78.5 
May .... 99.2 75.6 87.4 78.1 
June ....102.3 76.1 89.2 79.5 
aay... 85.9 101.2 89.6 
Aue. iraa<e 118.8 8.5 101.6 90.8 
Sept. ....118.3 85.6 102.0 90.9 
Oct. 120.8 91.8 106.3 95.6 
.127.5 93.0 110.2 99.3 
. 126.6 4.5 105.6 °95.5 
23 
FOREIGN TRADE (5) 
(Thousands of Dollars) 
tMerchandise: 
Nov., Oct., Nov., 
1938. 1938. 1937. 
Total expts..252,231 277,928 314,682 
Gen’! impt....176,181 177,979 232,226 
om. +76,050 +99,949 +82,456 
Exports ..... 14 16 30,084 
Imports .....177,782 562,382 52,194 
Excess. .—177,768 —562,366 —22,110 
Silver: 
Exports ..... 823 1,259 527 
(Imports ..... 24,987 25,072 10,633 
Excess. . .—24,164 —23,813 —10,106 


(+) Equals excess of exports. (—) Equals 
excess of imports. tMerchandise exports 
include re-exports. Merchandise imports 
consist of all imports, both for consump- 
tion and for storage in bonded ware- 
houses. 
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COTTON SPINNING ACTIVITY (5) 

(Thousands) 

Nov., Oct., Nov., 

1938. 1938. 1937. 

Number active. ...22,449 22,114 22,778 
P. C. of cap. op- 
erated on single- 

shift basis§...... 83.6 81.9 69.8 

§Computed on basis of an 80-hour week. 
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GOLD AND SILVER PRICES 


Week 
Ended Equiva- 
Dec.24: London. lent. London. N. Y. 
High ..149s3d 34.77 d tas 
c 


Low ...14888d 3.74 
26 
BRITISH EXCHANGE RATES 
ON PARIS - 
(In francs—average price per day) 
1 


Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. 
-177.52 178.70 178.65 178.31 178.78 
72 31 178.77 


cone Sa 
178.69 178.76 
178.69 178.71 178 
WO. __.... 

---- 178.64 


Pr 
Dollar 








*Subject to revision. 
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THE ANNALIST INDEX OF WORLD INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(1928—100; adjusted for seasonal variation) 








Month 
N Oct t., A Jul J May, Prev 
Ov., ct.., oe ug., July, June, s A 
World.t{ 1938. 1938. sobs. 1938. 1938, 1938. Year 
Including U. S. A... ... 99.4 96.2 94.7 92.2 89.9 89.5 105.8 
Not including U.S.A. "1122 111.2 109.9 109.6 1106 1108 118.6- 
MN n.64a dtneeee canna ame andi me --» 113.1 1081 1131 
PEE Sckccncneceeces *74.0 *°71.4 68.8 71.4 71.8 69.6 88.4 
Wat nededkensiees 102.8 102.5 94.1 93.2 92.8 95.5 112.6 
eee SS eee ite oS --. 158.1 1568 155.9 1463 
Czecho-Slovakia ...... ania ans aed 89.6 93.9 90.9 102.6 
MEE Si ccncctsecccue 147.3 146.1 145.1 145.1 147.3 147.3 1421 
Finland . ae --- 1413 142.9 130.7 124.22 429 153.4 
France -. Not available 
Germany** --- 5129.1 3128.4 2128.6 7127.6 125.2 1260 1212 
Hungary (quarterly).. «as ree yp «-. —*127.2—., 143.3 
a0. 4 asnennmearela 107.5 100.4 91.2 93.4 116.2 107.5 113.3 
0 SSS ee aca ane --- 19868 193.4 196.7 
Netherlands .......... ae 82.9 81.1 73.6 69.7 68.4 91.9 
act Oe OE 148.6 142.8 138.0 131.2 145.4 140.0 139.4 
P Ranbadwe hibdediees aes aS aa ass 91.4 91.5 84.3 
IE hiesccaanked cas 149.2 1492 1492 1505 1518 1544 1623 
United Kingdom$§...... 110.8 110.8 108.7 108.7 109. 108.7 120.4 
United States ......... 93.5 87.1 81.7 79.9 75.3 69.9 69.0 79.9 
tExcluding Russia. §General business activity. {Month in previous year corre- 
sponding to most recent month shown; revised data. **Beginning July, 1938; includ- 
ing Austria. Back figures on all above series may be obtained request from 


THE ANNALIST. 
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FACTORY EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS (6) 





(1923-25—100) 

-—-Employment—— ——— a a ge 
Nov., i Nov., Nov., t., Nov., 
1938. 1938. 1937. 1938. 1988. 1937. 
I MO CONN oan cde scat 86.9 84.1 105.0 79.4 74.9 88.7 
eachinery DAdeediCasaunaehanesqa4 89.4 87.2 121.1 83.9 81.9 120.1 
portation stone... 91.9 79.9 121.5 95.4 4.7 118. 
Nonferrous metals............... 95.1 92.2 106.8 89.9 88.5 99. 

Lumber and products. . - £9 65.7 71.0 56.0 60.0 
Stone, clay and giass............ 71.4 70.1 78.2 64.0 63.0 oo 
Textiles and products............ 97.2 97.5 97.2 78.6 83.1 73.8 
Leather and products - 85.1 89.6 83.9 62.6 69.6 55.9 
Food products...... -123.5 128.7 127.5 1224 127.0 126.3 
Paper and printing. “071 1088 «LT 108d | 108T 1088 
Chem and palbaiouns prod- — : 
Mase Fadandas sapecdscaindnwaans 113.0 113.4 124.5 119.2 120.1 129.9 
a 4x2 dakde sn wean /nmnweedood 82.6 T1.7 90.5 85.5 79.7 82.2 
BN Ii. nines dS cxencebwas 98.6 99.3 101.4 90.6 93.5 90.8 
Non-durable goods............... 82.1 79.1 100.8 78.3 75.4 94.8 
IE ia vedtantacwahoowwsacdl 90.6 89.5 101.1 84.1 83.9 92.9 





5 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES WEEKLY 
(All quotations cable rates unless otherwise noted) 





Dec. 24, 1938. Dec. 17, 1 
Par. Country and Unit. High. Low. High cae High. + 
8.2397 England (sovereign)... $4.67}3 $4.65% $4. H.66 $4. ¥A. 
8.2397 Australia (sovere =>. 3.7 3.73 3.7 3.73 3.99 3. 
Africa (sovereign). 4. 4. 4, 4. 4. 4. 
France (franc)......... . i 2  ¥ d 
0526 Italy (lira). ona 525% 05264, - : : d 
J rmany (reic rk) .4011 , i ; ‘ 
68057 Holland (florin)....... "5437 433 $39 Sage “Seat 75559 
1.6931 Canada (dollar)... 9906 9896 (9911 (9890 ‘9992 9985 
-1695 Belgium (belga)....... -1687% .1684 .1889  .1883% 1 1 
.32669 Switzerland (franc)... 2263” - .2264% 12260 (231442 - 
.0220 Greece (drachma)..... 10085% ose “oss : :0091% “0091: 
.4537 Sweden (krona)........ 2409 .2398—«=24n—i : 
4537 Denmark (krone). -.... “2088% | -2089% = ; 2231 
4537 Norway (krone)....... .2351 Ett .2352— 2341 2511 
-1899 Poland (zloty)......... 1895 1890 1890 .1890 1898 
-0315 Czecho-Slovakia(cro’n) .0343% .0343 03424 0342% | 0351% 
-0298 Yugoslavia (dinar).... 0232 .0232 -0233 .0233 (0236 
.0748 Portugal (escudo)..... (0427 0426 0427 0428 10457 
0101 Rumania (leu)... 0075 0075 .0075% 0074 0075 
.2961 Hungary (pengo). 1982 1980 1980" 1986 "1995 
0426 Finland (markka) -- .0207  .0206% .0207 0206 0221% 
-6180 India (rupee).......... (3496  .3486 3495 .3485 ‘3773 
.... Hong Kong (silv. dol.) 2926 2920 2927 2918 3128 
pa: Shan hal silver dol.) 1685 .1636 .1640 1610 12945 
.5000 shiver Wp oce .4980 “ e 5020 
9613 Straits : get ements — oe 
ollar in re.... .5450 4 5450023 5435 5875 
ry Japan (yen). aanee .2728 4 .2730 -2722 ‘2911 
2 Olombia 80)... .5800 .5800 .5800 5800 "5000 
1.6335 Ar; —y~ > {paper peso) . ; 
_ .. =e .2285 .2275 P 4 2935 
.0625 _—— ee r milreis) vee _ ; 
ree inland............. .06905 -0595 .0595 -0595 0555 .0550 
.2060 Chile (gold peso)...... 0519 .0519 .0519 .0519 0519  .0519 
AT4Q0 Peru (sol).............. -2075 .2062 «2100 «2075s: 2462S “2450 
1.7510 Uruguay {gold peso)... -3700 §©.3800 ©6.3775 «= 65600 «= .5500 
8440 Mexico (silver peso)t..  .3137 3137 .2075 2075 2780 2780 


tDemand rate. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES DAILY 


Cable Transfer Rates 
Dec. 24. Dec. 23. Dec. 
















0526! 
4011 
400914 


4009 

‘4011 4011" 4013 
‘434 Set 
ie iy ae 
y ‘4 "1685 
‘2259°° i 
1.0000 |9998 Foes" 
1.0000 .9998 p08 


tClosing rate. §Demand rate. 


SOURCES OF DATA 
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ration. (4) Federal Reserve Board. (5) United States De it of 

(6) United States Department of Labor, (7) Edison Electric Institute. (8) The Iron 
Age. (9) American Institute of Steel Construction. (10) Ward’s Automotive Reports, 
Inc. (11) Dun & Bradstreet’s. (12) Federal Power Commission. (13) The Wall Street 
Journal. (14) Engineering News-Record. (15) American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
(16) American Iron and Steel Institute. (17) Aberthaw 
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ment of Interior. (21) Silk Associates of America. (22) Nationa] Industrial Confer- 
ence (23) American Metal Market. (24) Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
(25) American Zinc Institute. (26) Association of Life Insurance b 
reau of Railway . (28) Interstate Commerce Commission. (29) Rubber Man- 
facti A jation. (30) Bureau of Agricultural Economics. (31) American Ap- 
(32) Copper Institute. (33) New England Council. “Subject to re- 
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Stock and Bond Market Averages and Volume of Trading 


































































































The Annalist Weight A FIFTEEN MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
eighted Averages of Group Leaders me aeons er ee | 
al. s Net 
——Dec. 21———. ——Dec. 22———. ——Dec. 23——. Dec. 24———. Range. —— _ — Volume.Last.C 
eT — Last High. Low. Last. High. Low. Last. fiigh. Low. Last. High. Tew. aan ee tak Goma & Des. . - Shear 1 Che, 
1. 8 51.2 51.7 59.8 51.6 52.4 51.6 52.0 y f ) : . eneral Motors... .51, 
173-2 170.0 171-4 28 1700 1725 174-9 172-3 178.9 148 1780 142 1762 1700 1749 1906 188 Teed ee. oe a ; 
; 7. ’ 6 38.0 ; : : | United Airc ....... , 
754 742 745 754 742 754 76.0 751 754 760 7 760 71 «42 | iee Stk | Bendix Aire <1... 76,200 1 
402 92 396 402 398.2 400 403 306 39.7 40.7 40.0 404 40.9 39.2 er 25 8| 5 2 aoe----- 70.400 1 
. 2 : : : 1 39.4 : so yee ‘ 
(574 564 566 57.2 562 57.2 58.2 57.2 57.8 Sra 80 Bra 52 be2 S78 $66 aro | General Electric . .66,600 ° 
1428 1412 1418 1424 1415 1421 1440 142.8 143.4 143.4 1424 143.1 1440 1412 143.7 142.4 143.1 | £0! Gas & Elec... .65,200 ~ 
$88 97 581 BS S19 588 50.9 59.0 50.4 50.4 59.0 59-4 60:1 57.7 4 583 sas | pouth Pac ........ 2 t : 
: . . . ’ : : t y 5 i 34. x 1 #331 337 | Fenn RR......... . 
73.2 72.6 72.6 734 726 734 74.2 734 74.2 mi 39 739 ma (728 m4 737 Tay | United Corp °.22. 56,600 2% — 
ae ee ee me Be fe Be Bt Bl RS Bl Ri BE BS | BF BS M0 | Berry Corp <.::! hen ae tS 
517 50.7 514 514 50.3 51.0 51-7 51-4 51-4 517 51.0 51.4 54 $0.3 a5 S10 $10 Socony-Vae ......152,000 12% — 
. | j f } f 3 29.4 30.5 29.2 29.5 28.9 28.9 ' 
‘33s wi 62s ms Bs ues ms Bi 068s 23 Bt 668 230 OBE BS Bo | NOMBES OF NSSUES TRADED 
1453 449 45.0 45.1 44.7 44.9 45.3 448 45.1 45.3 449 45.1 45.3 44.7 > aa ite bested 
155.2 53.7 54.6 55.8 54.0 55.8 56.9 55.8 56.3 56.9 56.0 56.9 57.2 53.7 59 85.2 55.2 “1088 
25.7 2.2 25.4 25.4 25.2 25.4 25.7 25.4 25.7 25.7 25.7 25.7 26.7 25.2 257 24:9 25.2 | Sept 3.246 666 Sl 108 "> 
Bi Bi Bi Bo Bi Ri Bi Bl Bf Bt mo Be Bt Bs BI Be Bi | Se im en te “oe eS 
Bee) Gi 22 BY Bt Be Be Be BF BP Be BF i Bh Be Be | Sent ee Be om ia 3 Ze 
ia? 83 185 «©6187? «8S ST)? «eS oikd sash OHRE HB | Oct 1-srs 125 4 L069 25 ap 
Note: Holiday Dec. 26, 1938. Oct. 15./540 340 151 Lior a 
3 Oct. 22..648 369 110 1127263 4 
The New York Times Stock Market Averages | “VERAGE NET YIELD OF TEN a ee Nov. 5.08 437 168 Loseime = 
WEEKLY HIGH, LOW AND LAST winiie BONDS mee ii. Nov. 12. 861 138 111 1210 308 3 
Ended ——25 Rails——..  ——25 Industrials—.. ———50 Stocks ee ‘ov. 19.. 889 92 1,138 129 
Wises. “High Low. Last. High. Low. Last. High” Low. Last. | Ended: 1938, 1997. 1936. 1985 Paoas, fed?” | Nov: 26.280 635 143 1,058 56 5 
July 16.... 21.54 20.23 20.88 176.99 169.20 174.33 99.26 94.84 97. . 1.....368 337 367 3.83 | Public utility ..... $10,168 »., | Bec: ,3--306 668 141 1,115 41 9 
July 23.... 23.53 20.87 23.49 181.47 173.63 181.28 102.50 97.25 102.38 68 3.36 364 381 | State and munic |: "10,716 $2,250 | Pec: 20-335 635 141 1,111 42 23 
July 30.... 23.84 21.50 21.97 184.05 17479 177.01 103.94 98.14 99.49 : 1 S337 361 3.79 | Railroad ........... 16,000 "739 | Rec. 17..639 346 136 1,121 45 29 
‘Aug. 6.... 23.21 21.57 23.02 183.25 174.55 182.83 103. 98.06 102. : : 3.37 3.62 3.78 Dec. 24..384 599 134 1,117 47 24 
Aug. 13.... 23.27 20.92 21.17 183.13 169.07 169.86 10319 94.99 95.51 ; ‘7 343 361 3.79 | Total............. Daily 
Aug. 20.... 22.30 21.19 21.98 178.19 170.55 176.94 100.24 95.87 99.46 . . 3.46 3.61 3.77 | Year to date...... 2,67 908 2,088°480 Dec. 19..202 453 194 849 17 3 
Aug. 27.... 23.09 21.67 22.15 182.79 176.62 178.90 102. 99.14 100.52 : ; 3.51 3.57 3.73 Dec. 20.189 446 212 87 6 10 
—Bept. 3.... 21.51 20.39 21.42 179.46 172.50 179.14 100.48 96.75 100.28 ; eX 3.54 3.54 3.71 | BONDS SOLD ON NEW YORK | Dec. 21.154 491 220 865 12 
Sept: 10... 2153 2048 Ot ee 1eis2 166s oa wat 9265 | Mar 37 338 348 37 STOCK EXCHANGE Dec. 22.345 305 203 83 6 8 
Sept. 37---- oo 1804 18.68 17546 164.58 167.15 97.67 91.31 92.91 76 364 353 3.79 (ar Value) Dec. 24.307 16? lee me lt f 
ro as eR 17.22 21-12 180-12 161.64 179.81 100.64 188-43 100-46 $83 373 358 3.75 ele, Endea——. 
- Rises 23.65 20. ° . . . e . 5 . e le f ig i: Ne Y ec. tO .. 
Oct 18...) 2422 23.02 2358 19216 18650 191.25 108.19 104.76 107.41 : 3.96 371 353 377 | Monday ...... 0047S Snell ns | Sw een sent oe ee 
Oct. 22.... 24.34 22.79 223 192.70 186.36 191.02 108.19 104.73 107.62 | Apr. 9 c 374 351 3.77 | Tuesday ..... 8,603,275 9,369,025 K EXCHANGE 
Oct. 29.... 24.97 24.04 24.39 59 187.62 188.34 108. 105.83 106.36 | Apr. 16..... ioe 3.0 3.51 3.76 Teeenenaay -. 8,846,875 8,733,150 1938 Net Pur- 
Nov. 5... 2496 23.65 24.27 189.01 186.47 187.92 106.87 105.21 106.09 | Apr. 23..... : ‘71 3.49 3.76 ursday .... 9,391'100 _7'698'450 ’ chases 443 
Nov. 12.... 25.70 24.23 25.29 195.78 04 194.36 110.74 106.13 109.82 3.96 3.72 3.53 3.75 | Friday ......: 10,485,400 5,873,200 | Week or 
Nov. 19.... 25.12 23.20 23.48 193.81 184.25 185.18 109.46 103.72 104.33 .. 3.92 3.68 3.50 3.79 | Saturday ..... 5,693,000 Holiday | Ended: Sales. Purchases Sales(—). 
Nov. 26.... 2359 22.69 22.72 186.81 183.69 183.94 105.08 103.19 103.33 3.87 3.68 3.49 3.82 Sept. 3... 505, 466,204 — 39,196 
Dec. 3.... 2298 21.76 2218 185.68 180.54 183.56 104.33 101.15 102.87 ‘113'89 3.68 «3.49 «3.82 | _ Total wk....$52,078,125 $40,286,025 | Sept. 10.-. 501,525 488,146 — 13.379 
Dec. 10.... 22.79 21.79 22.02 184.66 181.09 183.01 103.72 101.44 102.51 3.93 3.64 3.46 3.70 | Yr.to date.$1,808,521.700 $2,746,509,800 | SePt. 17...1,343,154 1,217,192 —125,962 
Dec. 17... 23.79 22.17 22.93 189.64 182.85 186.64 106.71 102.51 104.78 3.95 3.62 3.46 3.75 Sept. 24... "820,064 ‘849595 + 29/531 
Dec. 24.... 24.31 22.48 24.25 187.99 184.29 187.06 105.93 103.38 105.65 red 22 20 3.74 BONDS SOLD ON NEW YORK pony 5°: aeaee ee — &, 
DAILY HIGH, LOW AND LAST "3:99 362 348 3:73 ae Oct. 15. .11'232'950 11108603 ise oer 
Dec. 19.... 23.31 22.82 22.85 187.69 185.30 185.89 105.50 104.06 104.37 --3.91 360 348 3.72 (Par Value) Oct. 22. :.1/557,942 1/395,552 —162,390 
Dec. 20.... 22.98 2268 22.73 186.82 185.20 186.14 104.90 103.94 104.43 $86 3.59 3.48 3.72 Doo eek Ended—— | Oct. 29. 1,227/642 1,080,673 —146.969 
Dec. 21.... 22.84 22.48 22.61 186.38 184.29 184.99 104.61 103.80 i Y 858 3.50 3.70 | ” ec.24,'38. Dec.25,'37. | Nov. 5... 824,586 794,686 — 29,900 
Dec. "* 93:17 22:53 23.07 186.14 184.45 185.84 104.65 103.49 104.45 3.82 3.56 3.50 3.70 | F°rporation. $44,476,000 $33,377,000 | Nov. 12. . 1,089,738 1,142.820 + 53.082 
Dec. 23.... 23.67 23.14 23.42 187-99 186.15 187.01 105.83 104.34 105.21 | Jt -+::-381 358 351 3:75 | U.S Govt... 1,564,125" 1,938,025 | Nov. 19. . 1,139,339 1.111.559 — 27,780 
Dec. 24.... 24.31 23.63 24.25 187.56 186.49 187.06 105.93 105.06 105.65 | AUg. §-....379 3.57 3.50 3.75 oreign .... 6,088,000 4,971,000 | Nov. 28... "609,987 "572,952 — 37,035 
For weekly figures from 1925 to Oct. 2, 1937, see THE ANNALIST of Nov. 26, 1937. | Aug. 20... 381 ‘1 3.50 3.79 Total ..... $52,078,125 $40,286,025 Dec. 10. ) QSL G63'343. — 2a'076 
{ = Mba wnee . . . . ec a 
Dow-Jones Stock Market Averages (Sept. 300g 62 347 3.75 | NEW YORK TIMES BOND man. ee 
OA? Mei, LOW AND LAST ES ee $64 347 3-76 pet AVERAGE (40 BONDS) Dec. 19... 163,306 153,104 — 10,202 
Week 65 | Sept. 24....: 388 366 344 376 | pe jus- Util- Com- Net Dec. 20... 136,940 134,343 — 2,597 
Ended: —30 Industrials. —20 Railroads—— -—15 Utilities — Stocks | Oct.” 1:1.13.86 3.65 345 3.80 | 19.- a a ee, Meek Coe. | Dee. B. ee eee — Se 
1938. High. Low. Last. Hi h. Low. Last. igh. Low. Last. Last..| Oct. 8..... 3.80 66 3.45 3.81 | 29... 58:55 Fo 73.73 71.10 — .02 | Dec. 22... 142,325 136,020 — 6,305 
July 16...140.52 133.84 138.53 28.05 26.26 27.18 22.16 21.01 21.39 45.48-| Oct. 15....:3.78 3.68 3.44 3.79 | 21.1". BRad osm sooy Th-08 — 01 | Dec. 23... 154,897 148,949 — 5,948 
July 23...144.39 137.70 144.24 30.53 27.23 30.38 22:73 21.25 21.99 47.93 | Oct. 22..:.'3.78 368 3.46 3:78 | 50°". S868 Seas coat 20-82 7 -17 | Dec. 24..: 70,825 80,600 + 775 
July 30...146.31 139.39 141.25 30.77 27.90 28.45 22.51 20.47 20.63 46.33 | Oct. 29..... 3.77 3.70 347 3.77 | 23'''' 59:00 93.61 34 71.15 + .23 
Aug. 6...146.28 130.83 145.67 30.00 27.98 29.77 21.08 20.34 20.93 47.83 | Nov. 5.....3.76 372 344 3:77 | Sq... BBO) SS8l Ba M26 + 1 THE ANNALIST WEEKLY 
Aug. 13...145.89 135.38 136.21 30.06 27-27 21.57 21.20 19.38 19.43 44.61 | Nov. 12.374 3.73 3.42 3.78 See oe AT 71.62 + .36 INDICES OF FOREIGN 
Aug. 20...142.05 136.45 141.20 28.86 27.56 2845 20.05 19-31 19.79 46.14 | Nov. 19.376 376 341 3.77 eek’s range, 40 bonds— 
Aug. 27...145.30 140.12 141.95 29.88 28.10 28.71 20.50 19.62 19.89 46.40 | Nov. 26... :: 78 «3.77 340 3.75 High 71.41, low 70.54 STOCK PRICES 
Sept. 10..148.42 137.97 13829 28.08 26.60 26.63 19.6) 1856 1880 4861 | Dec. 10. aye S43 338 32) pow-sonEs BOND AVERAGE Ea Peagias 
+3 17,141.95 130.38 131.82 27.03 23.45 24.01 19.19 17.06 17.34 42.01 | Dec. 17.:..:3.78 3.72 3 37 (Based on closing ae, 39.54 32 
Sept. 24. -140-20 130.34 133.02 26.11 23.55 24.35 18.96 17.33 17.83 42.51 | Dec. 24....'3.78 3.67 3.37 3:70 10 0 36.37 32.84 
Oct: 1150-48 lazes 149.75 31.00 27.19 30.91 Das 198s 2112 49.17 | 1938. 1937. 1936. 1935. 1934. 19 Gente Genes Pun 3568 (aah 
Oct. 15...153.19 148.21 15 31.74 30.23 30.86 24.80 21.07 24.63 50.48 | Mar... 3.79 3.67 3.52 3.77 4.21 5.00 | 1938. Rails. Ralls, Uti Indue.Bends 35.35 82.70 
Set, 70 1gs. 38 150.48 151.01 3263 31.30 31.89 Fe a6 2883 2444 S058 | ah 3.99 3.71 3.51 3.77 4.13 5.17 | October ' Seo 23s 
Nov. 31s 150.28 152.12 32.64 30-91 31-78 24-57 23.43 23.58 50.56 | see 3-99 3.60 3.48 378 408 re — 93.64 33.94 i055 108.65 $0.99 3.38 22 
Nov. 12. ..158. ; : : . 5A 24. 70 | 85 3.58 3.49 3.71 4.00 4.51 | 25... 93.44 54.20 105. : 11 32.30 
° 19. /15T. 32.88 30.53 30.94 24.59 22.63 2294 49.75 Aug... 3.79 3.59 3.50 3. "** 93" 73 106.69 90.01 : ‘ 
Nov. 26.1513 1 3T'0D 29.86 29:89 2327 2230 2234 4884 | Sept... 3.82 3.64 3.46 STF 447 460 | 30:7: S359 54-48 105.71 106.71 90.12 aie | (ste 
Dec. 3. .150.20 30.20 28.68 20.23 22.53 21.44 21.83 48.29 | Oct... 3.80 3.67 345 3.79 4.06 4.65 | 28... 9805 S485 Insp 1067S 90.23 34.53 31.63 
Dec. 10...149.98 146.44 148. 30.05 28.75 29.10 22.14 21.15 21.34 48.33 | Nov... 3.76 3.74 342 3.77 4.00 4.98 a . 70 106.89 90.27 34.65 29.84 
Dec. 10 «tee Mi 23 150-36 81.45 20.31 30.35 22.67 21.30 22.29 49.41 | Dec..! |. 3°71 3:36 371 3.90 481 | 34... gabe Sess 105-78 106-85 90.24 34.25 31.25 
Dec. 24...152.02 149.06 151.38 32.11 29.78 32.02 22.56 21.42 22.04 50.10 | — Sens .28 105.86 107.06 90.12 a 
DAILY HIGH, LOW AND LAST [THE NEW YORK TIMES STOCK AVERA | 1... 93.50 53.93 105.85 107.11 90.10 31.57 4 } 
Dec. 19...151.77 149.72 150.38 30.81 30.20 30.24 22.56 22.05 22.11 49.34 | | esq ——8Y CALENDAR WEEKS 2-.: 98.51 53.58 106.05 10704 90.05 toa’ Shee 
Dee. 20...151.29 149.69 150.46 30.44 30.04 30.09 22.19 21.79 21.86 49.25 | || | ms : i | 3... 93.58 53.35 105.93 106.97 89.96 29.81 30.77 
Dec. 21...150.72 149.06 149.58 30.24 29.78 29.95 22.00 21.62 21.74 4898 | | [mp | | | 4--- 93-58 53.73 105.90 107.06 90.07 29.17 30.87 
Dec. 22...150.79 149-28 150.53 30.71 2991 30.60 21-78 21.42 21.66 49.38 | | Sy estas | | 8--- 93-55 98.61 105.89 107-13 90.05 29.19 31.32 
Dec: 23. --1e2.02 190.52 151.30 31.37 30.70 31.13 22:18 21.59 22.00 49.82 | | ao! —_15 Iupystmaty |_—_+__—aep || | y.. 98. ‘13 106.00 107.05 90.25 30.85 31.51 
Dec. 24...151.81 150.86 151.38 32.11 31.33 32.02 22.07 21.90 22.04 50.10 | ss <= =~ 107.04 90.68 ie 633 
| | 10..: 94:36 55.77 106.24 1 p i 
Shares Sold, New York Stock Exchang 11. . Holiday. seine ae 65 
12 y, 31.31 31.87 
WEEKLY TOTALS AND DAILY AVERAGES e & by =e 108.23 107-38 90.96 31.96 31.87 
Week Ended: —-RAILROADS—. —IND. AND MISC.— TOTAL—— | | 15... 93:97 5470 108.04 10732 9051 34.37 31.63 
1938 Total. Av. Daily. Total. Av. Daily. Total. Av. eer. | 16... 93.71 53.82 106.06 107.22 90.20 33.71 31.32 
July 16........ 515,600 95,481. 7,522,030 1,302,968 8,037,630 | 1,488,4 | 17:1! 93:83 58:80 106.09 107.24 90.24 3683 B18 
July 23.. " 1,127°750 208,843 9.691.415 1.794'706 10,819,165 2,003,549 | |2 | 48.1. 9352 5309 10610 oF 36.83 31.82 
July 30.. - 634,970 117,587 7,326,250 1,356,713 7,961, 1,474,300 | |/5 | 19... 93.62 53.07 106.10 107.26 90.01 37253120 
ug. 363,650 67.343 4,466,260 827,085 4,829,910 894,428 | ip | 21... 93.26 53.00 106.14 107.05 89.86 38. 7 
Aug: 20 S50 ge F'008730 | See's S3zi930 GisaT2 | | | 22... 98.25 52.62 106.14 107.03 89°76 5H 
a Cee cre 2. Bala” Oe We OS | — ere | 
"995, Ses i ey “SATURDAY PRICES 
2,804,750 637, 2,995,410 680,775 28... 98.08 5286 Eli 1OF]T S072 ee Te 
7,049,350 1,305, 7,679,480 1,422,126 28... 92.66 51.77 105.88 106.91 89.30 oo Ps a ‘ar a ee 
4,669,980 864,811 5,034,900 932, 29... 92.68 51.67 105.93 107.02 89.32 - + +—1—+ hao | 
7,078,060 1,310,752 7,642,670 1,415.092 30... 92.94 51.81 1 107.07 89.41 
8,715,800 1.614.037 9,674,470 1,791,568 acuaeeinte : : 60 | 
$457,560 1,922,173 8,981,190 2,041,179 See ae, ci7r 10506 10730 e046 | 
10,983,130 2.033.913 11,824,220 2,189,670 2°.’ 9272 5159 10685 10687 Bo26 | (2 °% +— 00 | Y 
8,154,140 1,510,026 9,041,300 1,674,315 3... 92.81 51.55 105.91 107.01 89.32 | |? Ai pes 
5,116,060 947,418 5,853,600 1,084, 5... 92:79 50.98 10574 106.96 89.12 | |c «of ¥Hle ses) | 
7,311,553 2,150,456 8,043,093 2,365,615 6... 92.91 50.74 105.84 1 mein) \ ny oT } | leo 
6,986,230 1,293,746 7,760,010 1,437. 7... 9299 BOO 1630 LOTR amoe | lz ‘ 
3,927,200 892,545 4,321,120 982,073 B.. $288 50ST 10Be4 5 $9.09 | |g 
ies Se eS 9... 92.73 50.03 105.66 106.73 88.79 | |¢ 
“ann , Oe 4 309 10... 92.71 50.19 105.60 1 88.79 | |< ‘J 
6,600,795 1,222,369 7,356,429  1,362,30: 12 92.81 50.46 105.75 106.75 88.94 = 
5,201,137 963,173 5,980,342 1,107,471 | a ie 93.04 50.74 105.65 103.71 89.07 2 
<8 Z 14... 93.44 51.85 105.74 106.85 89.47 | |2 
—e TOTALS iin ia ahaa | $ 15... 93.55 52.60 105.80 106.94 89.72 | | 2 
ae ee E— | |e 16... 93.28 51.92 105.93 106.95 89.52 
. tal he 
Railroads. Ind. & Misc. Total. 1938. 1937. S 17... 93.09 51.50 105.95 106.83 89.34 
102,240 1,002,400 1,104,640 284,914,707 397,233,142 | |. 19... 93.25 51.34 105.83 106.79 89.30 | 
: 846,520 937,20 285,851,997 398,630,805 | |. 20... 93:26 5097 108.68 10657 89:39 | 
114,100 943,645 1,057,745 ,909,742 399,914,345 | |5 21... 93.40 50.60 105.56 106.90 89.11 
140,230 902,690 1,042,920 ee $01 007 288 z t 22... 93.43 50.75 105.65 107.07 89.22 
ey ae eed gored . ° | CST ower Tunes ASO N OS 23... 93.53 51.34 .86 106.89 89.40 | 1 tt deo { 
s é . , 790, 956, L Ses 1938 24... 93.80 51.79 105.74 107.03 89.59 ° [ io7_ i938 
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Corporate Net Earnings 


Continued ‘from Page 867 


Com. aig 
-—Net income——, Earnings 
Company. 1938. 1937. 1938. 1 
Southern Pacific Transpt. System: 
10 mo., Oct. 31.*7,478,449 2,161,027 : 57 
Tampa Electric Co.: 
12 mo., Nov. 30.1,507,463 1,447,820 
RAILROADS 
Bangor & Aroostook R. R.: 
11 mo., Nov. 30. 129,058 722,258 p3.37 3.85 
Chesapeake & Ohio Rwy.: 
11 mo., Nov. 30.18,624,641 31,217,191 2.36 4.00 


Commonwealth & Southern Corp.: 

11 mo., Nov. 30.10,592,067 13,958,587 07 17 
12 mo., Nov. 30. i "758,316 15,852,187 .08 20 
Fonda Johnstown & Gloversville R. R.: 

11 mo., Nov. 30. *167,571 *124,844 

Hudson & Manhattan R. R.: 

11 mo., Nov. 30.*1,249,071 *620,904 

Kansas City Southern Rwy.: 

10 mo., Oct. 31.. 332,070 773,490 p1.58 24 
New York, Chicage & St. Louis R. R 
11 mo., Nov. 30.%1,442,890 2,424,945 
Norfolk & Western Rwy.: 

11 mo., Nov. 30.17,374,142 29,232,701 11.75 20.18 
Pere Marquette Railway: 


1.31 


11 mo., Nov. 30.*2,337,856 1,656,075 1.27 
Texas & Pacific Rwy.: 

11 mo., Nov. 30.1,165,342 2,374,505 20 3.32 
Union Pacific R. R. System: 

10 mo., Oct. 31.11,764,533 12,326,712 3.80 4.05 


*Net loss. §Not available. *tIndicated 
quarterly earnings as as shown by comparison 
of company’s reports for the six and nine 
months’ periods. d Deficit. h On shares out- 
standing at close of respective periods. j On 
average number of shares. n On preferred 
stock. p Preliminary statement. Surplus 
available for common stock after —— 
dividends. y Amount paid or on gene in 
twelve months to and including the payable 
date of the most recent dividend announce- 
ment. 





PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Alabama Power Company 
Twelve months to Nov. 30: 
1938. Sts 
EE eT CON Ces #19. roy 039 $20,235. 
56,025 3,921, wat 


British Columbia Power se lg Ltd. 


November gross ......... 1,291,341 1,267,410 
Net after expenses....... 388,596 399,572 
*Balance for Class A 

REP re 198,195 206,171 
Five months’ gross..... 6,267,845 6,201,020 
Net after oe: a 1,774,128 1,833,597 
*Balance for Class 

REE ART Oe 822,925 863,594 


*After ea. interest, subsidiary pre- 


ferred dividends, income taxes, etc. 

Central Maine Power Company 
November gross ....... . oe 353 
OE ae 184,291 157,987 

elve months’ gross... 6,720,812 ¢ 810,627 
Net income .............. 1,750,672 1,807,162 


Central Vermont Public Service 
November gross 191,940 195,579 
ee rere 48,530 35,941 
Twelve months’ gross. 2,149,573 2,177,668 
Net :ncome 354,375 397,782 


Consumers Power Company 
a months to Nov. 30: 


36,738,050 37,513,453 
8,763,741 10,257,107 


Company 
November gross ......... 394,329 391,685 
BE DEEN. a wcccccsenscss 60, 73,751 
Twelve months’ gross.... 4,585,981 4,767,823 
Fe 820,959 846,324 


Eastern Utilities Associates 
Twelve months to Nov. 30: 

a 8,238,210 8,583,779 
Net income ......... 1,439,614 1,740,671 
Fall River Gas Works Company 

Twelve months to Nov. 30: 


err 881,467 874,662 
OE ee 95,954 107,246 
General Public Utilities, Inc. 

Four months’ gross.... 1,995,141 1,963,574 
Net operating income.... 692,620 710,130 
Net income ............. 283,912 308,193 
Ten months’ gross....... 4,696,505 4,523,982 
Net operating income.... 1,553,485 1,526,113 
ee 543,076 535,035 
Georgia Power Company 

— months to Nov. 30: 

CE 6 4 dc Gh) kiran ee cawe’ .628,638 29,069,899 
Net ii income .... 4,509,914 5,033,695 
Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Company 
November gross .... 625,159 649,325 
Net after taxes..... 183,710 221,969 
Tete McomMe .. .... 60.00. 195,675 233,856 

Deficit after charges. 88,840 56,4 
Eleven months’ gross. 6,632,262 7,121,998 
Net after taxes........ 1,781,611 2,438,496 
Total income ............ 1,912, 743 ,573,371 
Deficit after charges. . 1,249,071 620, 


Kansas City Public Service Company 


November gross ......... 529,377 556,812 
RP 47,608 38,028 
Eleven “penned _— oe ro 469 6,183,322 
Net loss .. - 9,553 363,426 


Public Service Company of New Hampshire 
November gross 
Net income 4 
Twelve months’ gross.... 
ES ae 


517,200 520,409 

112/618 111618 
6,000,113 6,019,435 

935,336 1,238,044 





Ohie Edison Company 


1938 
Twelve months to Nov. 30: 
ere . 18,536,065 
Net income . 3,746,356 


1937. 
19,740,973 
4,790,278 


Sierra Pacific Power Company 


a months to Nov. 30: 
1,975,902 
650,222 


Gro 
Net income - 


Tampa Electric Company 


Twelve months to Nov. 30: 


WIN Gu xaddhavas dud wetana 4,504,076 
Net income .. 1,507,463 


1,844,879 
549,218 


4,523,859 
1,447,820 


Tennessee Electric Power Company 


ao months to Nov. 30: 
16,612,201 
967 


16,117,246 
2,608,840 


* 


Twin State Gas and Electric Company 














November gross ......... 221,172 219,087 
ann de cena Oi 24, 41,967 
Twelve months’ gross.... 2,496,676 2, 472) 835 
pf Faery 277, 282,913 
RAILROAD EARNINGS AND 
STATEMENTS 
Alabama Great Southern 
October gross. $707,208 $647,040 
Net operating income. 212,839 107,314 
Ten months’ gross....... 5,561,219 6 5 
Net querekes income.... 1,080,374 1,061,336 
October net income...... $169, $72,516 
Ten months’ net income. 931,210 923,987 
Ann Arbor 
October gross.......... 308,679 314,533 
Net operating —. 13,888 16,989 
Ten months’ gross....... 2,842,901 3,340,742 
Net ope —s = income. 43, 267,216 
October net loss.......... 22,976 19,424 
Ten months’ net loss. 325, 107,766 
Atchison, Sena & Santa Fe 
1938. 
October net income...... $1,857,868 4 
Ten months’ net inc...... 5,110, ert 6,473,300- 
Share earnings .......... 4.11 
Ce GU Ci asessecesexe 28,347,249 18,893,819 
Current assets. -...++ 59,442,702 58,026, 
Current _liabilities........ 17,065,231 21,080,450 
tInv. stks., bds., etc. 19, 521.572 28,019,244 
Fund. debt due 6 mos. 1,310,000 920,000 
Atlantic Coast Line 
October net loss........ : 385,946 206,267 
Ten months’ net loss..... 1,837,331 2,196,800 
Cash on oS. eee 8,846,261 15,031,842 
Current as 17,099,010 23,091,059 
Current Tiabilities cae ane 6,755,432 7,464,771 
tI — in stocks, bonds, 
ELLA ETE 2,693,486 4,360,286 
Funded cm due within 
GE TD gv ccccccses 1,913,000 2,005,000 
Baltimore & Ohio 
October net income...... 384, 90,228 
Ten months’ net loss.... 12,159,416 diva 
2 eS Seer 11,022,743 9,967,859 
Current assets.. 27,891,479 = 573, 311 
Current liabilities. 290, 36, 693,04 


: 33, 
finv. stks., bds., etc.....104,416,344 104; 3AT, 4 


Fund. debt due 6 mos.. 4,202,000 
gor & Aroostook 


CO, CE... Bie occ cccccces 370,84 
Current assets .......... 1,681,013 
Current liabilities ....... ’ 
es in stocks, bonds, 933 
Funded debt due within 
eee eer 000 


Cash on Oct. 3.......... 4,834,005 
Curremt aanets ......2... 11,135,163 
Current liabilities ....... 25,076,411 
Tenvestes in stocks, bonds, 
Soi did eects dha Oe oe 2,456,401 
Funded debt due within 
YO eee 1,629,379 
October gross............ 3,887,961 
Net operating — 124,146 
Ten months’ gross....... . 32,920,182 
Net operating incomie. ‘ 986,819 
Central of Georgia 
October gross.......... 1,397,890 
Net operating income. 175,706 
Ten months’ gross....... 2,301,065 
Net operating income... 157,996 


*Deficit. 


Central of New Jersey 
October net loss 
Ten months’ net loss.... 
Cash on Oct. 31 
Current assets 
Current liabilities 
invested 5 in penne bonds, 


WIRE venbiccecdaccevacenh 4,109,798 
eee & Ohio 

November gross. . ; - 

Net operating income. 3,136,084 
CC 2,246, 





4,447,269 
11,142,950 
21,733,197 


2,893,798 


946 
Eleven months’ ee. . ... 97,433,225 118,502'613 


Net operating income. 





_ 26,738,924 39,534,840 


Net income........... .... 18,624,641 31 "217.191 
Cass om Oct. @.......... 23,869,058 34,831,420 
Current assets .......... 688,858 52,630,223 
Current liabilities _...... 11,379,592 12,776,246 
tinvested in stocks, bonds, 

OPER Fe Rp 568,951 728,367 
Funded det#! due Leppenes 

six months ..... neue 400,000 1,193,000 

Chicago, mimingies & Quincy 
Cash, Oct. 31. .. 9,847,659 12,437,272 
Current assets. . 24,954,058 30,479,064 
Current liabilities. 10,289,404 14,463,417 
tInv. stks., etc. 4,172,066 ,207 ,009 
Fund. debt due 6 mos. 735,760 700,000 
Chicage & Eastern Illinois 
October gross..... onan 1,412,354 1,450,488 
Net operating income. 244,750 192,688 
Ten months’ gross...... - 11,659,646 13,663,842 
Net operating income. 299.853 1,084,147 
Chicago Great Western 

October net income...... 103,314 7,606 
Ten ——, net } lose .+» 1,217,297 879,739 
Cash, Oct. " Papas 577,276 418,415 
Current pe A sfath 2,250,390 2,624,227 
Current liabilities........ 11,969,562 10,322,186 
tInv. stks., bds.. etc..... 1,883 24, 
Fund. debt’ due 6 mos. 229,306 220,853 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
1938. 1932 
813,442 834,928 


52,636 42,665 
6,847,266 8,501,079 
403,926 9,804 


October gross............ 
Net operating income. 
Ten months’ 

Net operating income. 


Chicage & Louisville 


October net loss......... 
Ten months’ net loss. 








72,305 167,775 
1,610,629 1,210,645 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


October net loss.......... 771,748 1,188,099 
Ten ey net loss.... 16,238,432 11,465,482 
CE, IE, Tc cece ccccee. 2,322,393 12,145,200 
Current Sanne. ; 26,659,910 35,556,383 

Current liabilities... ... oa 58,105,379 
tInv. stks., bds. j etc... 272,135 88,924 
Fund. debt’ due 6 mos. 1,354,491 2,103,441 

Chicago & Northwestern 
October net loss........ 177,673 244,479 


Ten months’ net loss... . 13,633,121 12,596,549 
Clinchfield 


October net income...... 106,442 33,693 
Ten months’ net loss..... 530,011 +519,014 
October gross............ 589,870 584,286 
Net operating income. 299,017 269,750 
Ten months’ gross....... 4,804,040 5,821,119 
Net operating income. 1,727,413 2,698,896 
Colorado & Southern 
(Excluding Subsidiaries) 
October net loss.......... 52,340 82,405 
Ten months’ net loss... 268,160 298,748 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
—_ and loss surplus, 


49,571,671 54,135,512 
. -215,251,498 218,571,357 


Delaware & Hudson 


October net income...... 356,199 
Ten months’ net loss... . 640,106 


Denver & Rio Grande Western 


*53,510 
613,898 





Cash, Oct. 31... ...... 2,429,550 2,668,944 
Current assets........... 8,390,997 11,340,303 
Current liabilities........ 81,576,292 16,675,692 
tinv. st “ etc..... 33 33 
Fund. debt’ due 6 mos. 826,272 981,272 
October gross.. ae 2,810,554 2,983,237 
Net operating income. 551,820 412,645 
Ten months’ ree. Plakias . 18,953,694 22,580,680 
Net operating loss. woe 560,095 334,318 
Detroit & Mackinac 
October net income..... 38,370 13,202 
Ten months’ net income. 16,823 12,848 
October gross........... 16,472 97,289 
Net operating ae 47,896 22,215 
Ten months’ gross....... 721,844 769,722 
Net operating income. 1,158,445 984,518 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
October grees............ 464,715 512,925 
Net operating income.... 894 126,725 
Ten months’ gross....... -981,502 6,368,179 
Net operating income. 769,091 1,943,052 
Erie 
November gross.......... 6,254,224 5,994,910 
Net operating income. 531, 241, 
Eleven months’ gross... - eae 78,219,429 
Net operating income. 2,668,657 13,568,794 
Case om Oct. @.......... 8,605,453 
Current assets .... : 367, 
Current liabilities . 20,786,942 
tInvested in stocks, bonds, 
RR eee 8,741,085 
Funded debt due within 
ae 1,552,417 7,186,143 
October net income.. 39, 405,780 
Ten months’ net loss..... . +1,527,033 
Profit and loss deficit 
Sf ee 10,652,318 2,168,388 
Total assets. Saka a al acacasdcn 612,347,170 620,724,292 


Florida East Coast 


Octboer net loss.......... 323,073 351,141 
Ten months’ net loss.... 1,633, 1,856,874 
October gross............ 531,017 574,071 
Net operating deficit..... 70,247 90, 

Ten months’ gross....... 8,006,651 7,703,860 
Net operating income. . 645 598, 

Fort Worth & Denver City 
October gross...... : 553,893 574,487 
Net operating income. 113,785 83,420 
Ten months’ gross....... 5,487,353 6,134,728 
Net operating income ... 774,579 1,573,192 
Great Northern 
October gross 9,090,276 9,881,581 
Net operating ‘income. . 3,003,140 3,028,246 
Net income............... 1,954,081 1,844,569 
Ten months’ gross....... 1,042 83,018,438 
Net operating income.... 11,397,118 21,980,336 
; 4g eR 14,689 +8,800,235 
Green ae & Western 
October gross............ 149,519 132,071 
Net operating income. . 24,657 10,218 
Ten months’ gross....... 1,275,668 1,435,557 
Net operating income. . 40,723 230,296 
Gulf Coast Lines 
Oct Po Eee 1,050,662 1,096,924 
Net. operating income. . ,762 3,671 
Ten months’ gross....... - 11,787,438 13,337,316 
Net operating income. . 47 2,736,077 
Gulf, Mobile { & Northern 

October net income...... 64,222 44,114 
Ten months’ net income. 95,541 528,727 


Illinois Central 
(Excluding Yazoo & Mississippi Valley) 


October net income...... 1,410,057 984,676 
Ten months’ net income. 57,389 *365,722 
Indiana Harbor Belt 
(New York Central) 

October net income...... 179,280 159,325 
Ten months’ net income. 572,908 1,132,466 


International-Great Northern 


October net loss......... 215,873 212,039 
Ten months’ net loss.. 2,709,803 1,946,904 
October gross............ 1,051,664 1,187,493 

Net operating income. 14,654 19, 
Ten months’ gross. 9,988,700 11,062,716 
Net operating deficit... .. 396. 4578.576 

Lehigh letaapse: 
October net loss. 90,315 + 

Ten months’ net loss. > 3314/35 909; 260 
Cash, Oct. 31....... 3,442,743 3,840,280 
Current poocte Bcanen 2+. Bae 12,393,664 

nt lia _ ee 944, 769, 
— in stocks, bon space 

ph Ademetin chick demcun 356,506 3,473, 
Funded om due within paceets 
six months ...... 000 419,000 


Kansas City Senthern 





b 1937. 
November gross.......... 1,015,775 1,155,203 
Net operating ne 211,141 265,053 
Eleven months’ gross.... 11,955,824 13,129,347 
Net operating income.... 2,652,133 3,152,109 
Louisiana & Ark 
October gross. aa 561,183 538,265 
Net apueneng income. ... 133,695 101,045 
Net income. 7 64,174 32,998 
Ten months’ gross. ie 5,080,009 4,942,143 
Net operating income. 1,119,305 1,034,278 
Net income. ee 424,286 356,921 
Louisville & Nashville 
October net income. -. 1,145,553 877,288 
Ten — net income 1,764,805 6,595,091 
Cash, Oct. Relea cdots . 17,412,334 14,075,866 
Current semi . 34,165,636 34,284,931 
Current liabilities. -. 8,099,405 9,736,147 
tInv. stks., bds., etc.... 12,271,919 16,516,747 
Fund. debt due 6 mos.... 330, 420,000 
Long Island 
October net loss......... 147,530 182,563 
Ten months’ net loss... 1,611,395 1,634,495 
October gross........... 3 1,953,958 
Net operating income... 16,4 *20,933 
Ten months’ gross....... 19,592,193 21,017,522 
Net operating income. 28, 18,195 
Maine Central 
October gross. ce 944,196 1,050,251 
Net operating income. . 175,363 133988 
Ten months’ gross....... 9,228,941 10,636,692 
Net operating income.... 1,063,147 1,798,000 
September gross ......... 828, 1,023,030 
Net operating income... 69,836 169,862 
»... 2. appa 60,319 40,074 
Nine months’ loss.....:%. 8, 745 9,577,441 
Net se income 887,783 1.644.013 
WOO MUTE oan 371, *425, 784 


Continued on Page 885 


World Price Index 


Continued from Page 857 





Motors-Cornell series obviously occupies 
an intermediate position, but apparently 
closer to the international composite than 
to the Statistique Générale index of 
primary commodities. This is the case 
notwithstanding the fact that the Gen- 
eral Motors-Cornell index is itself sup- 
posed to be an index of primary com- 
modity prices rather than of the general 
wholesale price level. The explanation is 
apparently to be found in its inclusion of 
a number of commodities that, although 
classifiable as primary, are nevertheless 
relatively insensitive or of which the 
prices are controlled. Steel has already 
been mentioned; one may also note tea, 
coke, pig iron and newsprint, altogether 
accounting in weight for 14 per cent of 
the total index and unquestionably re- 
ducing its sensitivity. 

The General Motors-Cornell index will 
no doubt have a place in the economic 
field. Its value, however, as a measure 
of conditions in non-industrial countries 
is in our opinion unfortunately limited 
by its hybrid nature. Although its be- 
havior is closer to that of a general 
wholesale price index, its coverage is of 
course entirely too restricted for ‘it to 
Serve as a measure of world wholesale 
prices in — 


National Governmall 


Continued from Page 851 


Jackson would be up against com- 
paratively little trouble and is far better 
qualified for the A. G. post. 

Other confirmations will include Eicher 
on SEC, Delano as Controller of the 
Currency, and the whole Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, as well as several other official 
positions. Possible vacancies on FCC and 
TVA are foreseen. 

** 

NATIONAL DEFENSE pians, with em- 
phasis on aircraft construction and avi- 
ation training, seem certain to be favor- 
ably received when they are officially an- 
nounced. The general policy has been out- 
lined in confidence to a good many people, 
and they like what they have heard. Pre- 
vious worries that the program might be 
slanted to give justification for continu- 
ing the pr2sent relief system are still to 
be kept in mind, but thus far lack founda- 
tion, although the conversion of some Fed- 
eral works and training programs is logi- 
cally to be expected. Senator Walsh, for 
one, clearly stated that true national 
defense items should be clearly segre- 
gated without admixtures. 


issue. 
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Banking Statistics—Brokers’ Loans—Gold Reserves 

















Statement of the Federal Reserve Banks 
























































(Thousands) 
-—Combined Fed. Res. Banks—. ——N. Y. Federal Res. Bank—. 
Dec. 21, Dec. 14, Dec. 22, Dec. a: Dec. 14, Dec. 22, 
ASSETS. 1938. 1938. 1937. 1938. 1937. 
Gold nates on hand and due from U. 
ees aatee se cowaesaace nay ecoee Su 762,720 $11,713,718 $9,120,390 $5, one, Pa $5,123,695 $3,542,410 
Redemption fund—Federal Reserve notes........ 9,873 9,592 9,912 1,300 1,318 
Te nce. Dec dkbn pn ehedacpeeneccessés 305,963 339,729 283,366 90° foe 98,485 69,028 
ns utes, hin ehuserd ees sesebes nes $12,078,556 $12,063,039 $9,413,668 $5,139,941 $5,223,480 $3,612,756 
Bills discounted : 
Secured by ok S. Govt. obligations, direct or 
z fully AOR RR eS OE re 5,968 4,462 11,699 2,043 2,393 4,633 
Other bi cenatad PaCEh ptictinceceku ee Cues so 2,325 2,535 4,422 419 384 395 
Total bills discounted......................0- $8,293 $6,997 $16,121 $2,462 $2,777 $5,028 
ht in a ass nkenne cede o's 30 49 5A9 2,825 216 216 1,004 
onthe van noes EM Moe boxer tabartvussaksoes 15,533 15,573 18,380 3,591 3,583 4,583 
Then Government seciirities a ecto cet 170898 | T5727 51.538 267428 aa0.g) 216.814 
NESSUS LGR ER gs SOE aes 126, 167; 154; : : ‘ 
etd bil " Gwin p Pes eben ON eu/sos Gein kodnne wat 596, 609, 657,479 189,613 193,717 189,679 
Total U. S. Government securities............ $2,564,015 $2,564,015 $2,564,015 $815,422 $815,422 $739,704 
Total bills and securities...................... 2,588,390 2,587,134 2,601,341 821,691 821,998 750,319 
Due from foreign banks.................... 172 172 181 64 71 
Federal iiiows motes of of other banks 26,085 25,038 21,629 4,903 5,417 4,144 
TTD. cccncccsecccecccscvccosses 789,042 790,067 681,498 216,820 809 166,892 
oe cnn sn bn slevmees o+sssba0ecasees ,096 44,106 45,251 9,791 9,791 9,969 
All other eee nae Ss chew en serbitecs een <aease 42,956 56,183 36,956 13,221 6,336 10,833 
ORES. Lien bis vsicb vat absienesieneen $15,569,297 $15,565,739 $12,800,524 $6,206,431 $6,282,895 $4,554,984 
LIABILITIES. 
speerel Reserve notes in actual circulation..... $4,483,202 $4,432,967 $4,346,383 $1,031,017 $1,020,878 $966,056 
its : 
bank— EES sac cneee 8,471,979 9,033,512 6,854,904 4,306,773 4,616,129 2,986,485 
U.S, Treasurer--gencral account 1,024,793 412,790 152,593 267,172 55,465 19,997 
OE mao ivsncesbceises cee cece 195,280 185,705 188,837 70,049 66,638 68,213 
Other a Exons winaskuwsese senses 318,617 365,162 280.868 206,891 211,578 238,164 
ano dasa niecin kc s0Wbecise badevene $10,010,669 $9,997,169 $7,477,202 $4,850,885 $4,949,810 $3,312,859 
rred availability items....................... 721,418 777,496 625,146 201,684 189,168 sy 006 
Capital a — ee SE eee 34,440 134,157 132.619 51,040 50,905 1,056 
EE EE ee eee 147,739 147,739 145,854 51,943 51,943 Br 474 
Sarplus (Section SE ee ae ae ,683 ,683 27,615 7,744 1,744 7.744 
Reserve for contingencies.......................- {637 32,672 ,673 8,210 8,210 9,117 
ORD. vcccccccscewesccesveccocensess 11,509 15,856 10,032 3,908 4,237 2,672 
Rh boss ce Soiceuute.ccbacnnuaslnepee $15,569,297 $15,565,739 $12,800,524 $6,206,431 $6,282,895 $4,554,984 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal 
Reserve note liabilities combined........... “ze 83.3% 83.6% 79.6% 87.4% 87.5% 84.4% 
eee Seen for fore 76 76 1,680 27 21 606 
Commitments to make industrial advances...... 14,848 14,949 12, "$41 3,365 3,410 4,598 


























DISCOUNT RATES OF CENTRAL 
Statement of Member Banks amen 
PRINCIPAL RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF REPORTING Fed. Res. Pres. Date. __ Prev. 
4 Rate. Established. Rate. 
MEMBER BANKS IN 101 LEADING CITIES — ig Sept. 2. 1987 2 
shal Philadely ia ly Sent. 4, 1981 2” 
a DI : N. ¥. City—— elphia.. ept. 4, 
DentLDeld Des 22, bec.21,De tt Dec, Dec.21,De.14,Dec.22 Cleveland .... 1 ay 11,1935 2 
1938. 1938. 1937. 1938. 1938. 1937. 1938. 1938. os ee me ot Aug. 2, aaet H 
ee r 872 4,617 342 343 431 1,384 1,408 1, an . 20, 
ge ee be acess 3 38% 472 17 18 28 132 135 194 ep oO 3 . a ; 
Market a 
Tickles excuse 41 37 42 690 695 . 714 Minneapoiis.... - 38,1937 2 
IS Siena a 7 a a Ae Kansas’ Cit . 3 1981 2 
cesecessse- 1420 1,426 1,536 109 105 118 889 894 936 | San Francisco 1 3) 1937 2 
cas petnte eS vie 1,167 1,166 12 12 13 119 #4119 128 | England 30, 1932 2% 
Me ...2... .-16 6 Ot s 2 2 i 2 a : 2, 1938 3 
ES... .. s.. 1,577 1,561 1,556 53 53 57 Tisly oS $4 May is 1836 a 
iy 3,513 etherlands .. ec. * 

: ose ee... 8,473 8,496 9,418 533 531 649 3,040 3,088 Neitscriand ... 1% Nov. 28 pes 
Govt. bonds.......... ,333 8,080 8,067 1,021 946 929 2,881 2,861 3,046 | Argentina ..... * of i938 3° 
Govt. guaranteed bees 1,718 1,696 1,110 '113 114 102 (845 826 359 it isa 
Other securities. "218 3,232 2885 324 325 256 1,089 1,101 946 18° 1933 5 

Bites tavest......i5308 13,008 12,062 1,458 1,385 1,287 4,815 4,788 4,344 1 ee 
eee ee : 4, 1987 7 
TOTAL LOANS AND . 28, 1935 

INVESTMENTS. .. .21,742 21,504 21,480 1,991 1,916 1,936 7,855 7,876 7,869 - 29, 1935 3 
Res. with F. R. Bk... 6,980 7,445 5,335 876 935 595 3,815 4,101 2,515 * 5° 1938 4 
Cash in vault......... — 2 2 2s 69 17, 1937 5 
Bals. with domes. bks. 2,389 2,522 1,825 219 210 160 7 #71 7 1934 6 
Other assets—net..... ; 48 54 58 449 457 468 1935 5% 

a deposits, ad- . 1, 1933 3 
oS 16,129 16,221 14,423 1,658 1,643 1,458 6,854 6,884 5,732 
Time deposits... 5,141 5,130 5,201 °470 ‘469 '455 599 601 665 SECURITY LOANS 
feevornenent de osits 639 +532 83 62 65 121 115 364 (New York City Member Banks) 

"Domestic banks. .... 5,947 16,353 5,042 675 694 530 2,406 2,703 1,972 a 

Bo — | eels - oy is — 3 1938. Brokers. Others. Total. 
Other liabilities. |! |... = i9 18 20 690 199 889 
Capital account....... : e i 258 #247 1,490 1,4 1, 1 199 894 

Offici “C cial, industria] and agricultural loans.’’ tRevised. 21 4 
: aia ; : 204 772 
Debits to Individual Accounts by Banks in Reporting Centers 202 778 
(Thousands) 
No. of Week Ended. 
| ll Dec. 21, Dec. 14, Dec. 22, 227 941 
me mcrerrs District. Inchated, gts lig GOLD MOVEMENT 
Me Week. 15 5,585,761 3,944,094 4,830,521 Week ended Dec. 21, 1938 
18 574,703 420,670 504,661 | Imports: 
25 772,100 491,837 674,868 | From England .......... $36,151,000 
24 349,824 291,059 342,767 From Holland |........: 19,820,000 
. 2 291,731 238,350 278,957 Ce”! ee 810, 
’ 41 1,642,815 1,114,025 1,351,536 From China |........... ‘013, 
16 276, 062 ,713 | From India ............. 930, 
.17 163,215 147,334 163,410 | From Australia ......... 83,000 
28 298,092 266/479 315,387 ip regen 
18 240,470 194’ 393 252,269 nt ee $63,807,000 
29 773,172 ° 682,135 747,222 Earmarked gold, net de- 
nae SED oenae C¥iK00s6bbeebe 3,179,000 
274 = $11,533,741 $8,481,724 $10,249,161 
1 213,505 3,675,562 4,483,733 Total increase ......... $66,986,000 
Total outside New York City.273 $6,320,236 «$4,806,162 $5,765,428 | MONEY RATES IN NEW YORK 
Y 
MONEY RATES IN NEW YURK CITY Can Monae 0040 4-8 00- 
rH Time Loans——_——Prime Com. Paper. Bankers’ Accep- > Day Mos. Day 
Loans.—, 60-90 Days. 4-6 Mos. 4-6 Mos. tances. {90 Days. new- §TimetCom.§Ac- 
ond ow Daily Daily 1938. als. High.Low.L’ns.Pap.cept. 

2988 High-Low. A Low. Av. High.Low. Av. High Low. AV | pec 19....1 1 1 1 i 
Nov. 26...1 1 1.00 1% 1% 1.25 1% 1% 1.56 69 ts atl es: 8... 21 OS a 
Dec. 3...1 1 1.00 1% 1% 125 1% 1% 1.50 Ye SE tee S...- 3 8 OE oe bs 
Dec. 10...1 1 1.00 1% 1% 125 1% 1% 1.50 Se oS tk ae eee es oe eg ee kd 
Dec. 17...1 1 1.00 1% 1% 1.25 1% 1% 1.50 ae © 44:1 Been 4k 8a oe 
Dec. 24...1 1 1.00 14 1% 1:25 14 1% 1150 mn: 2.% @ teases * 

tNew York Stock Exchange. {Asked rate. §Average of renewai rate. tBest names. 4$Asked rates. 








Condition of Federal Reserve Banks 
At Close of Business Dec. 21, 1938 

(Thousands) . 

F. R. Notes Due 








Total Total Bills Total U. 8. Members 
FR vg 5702, rve. Discounted. Govt. Secur. in Circulation. Res. Account. 
Serre. 795 $1, 517 192,97 $389, $397,752 
New YWOrR.......... 5,139,941 1,462 berets 1,031,017 4,306,773 
mane paaewnie 560, 1 *404 222,761 324,606 353,018 
Cleveland .......... 780, SAT 257,820 434,545 467,586 
Richmond .......... 379, 586 120,321 210,273 225,371 
NI io cic greidcc eS 281,2 253 104,522 153,958 165,712 
RSS 2,294,374 170 276,389 1,000,115 1,280,664 
sp ee ee 339, 330 106,791 184,452 207,106 
nengele Seams 256,469 237 56,815 138,524 116,503 
acrgrenr 328,970 §AT 113,248 172,294 225,366 
Romer ost sissy 215,392 57 +258 §2,792 170,467 
San Francisco...... 849 83 202,697 360,929 555,661 
Reichsbank 


(Thousands of Reichsmarks) 


Gold coin and bullion......... ,773 773 70,606 
Reserve in foreign currencies 5,800 5,611 6,015 5,600 
Bills of exchange and checks.7,358,700 7, re "200 7,252,205 7,513,359 5,205,898 
Silver and other coin......... t t 134,001 135,785 174,097 
ar earn 45,900 57,600 47, 47,860 55, 

REWOMEEOIED 6 onc ccccicaccsecs 556,700 548,100 548, 548,391 105, 

er rrr t t 1,672,250 1,656,007 1,098,104 
Notes in circulation.......... ,400 7,661,000 7,629,421 7,743,777 5,029,785 
Other maturing obligations. . .1,062,000 1,027,300 1,002,907 1,141,443. '733, 

Other eaeanies FE CR ere 433, 428,768 344,308 
SOR NO ao Soi 6 nn cvseesieco« 4% 4% 4% 4% 4% 


tNot aS in cable. ‘*Cable report, subject to revision. 
tement. 


official Reichsbank sta 


TAs reported in the 












































































BANK OF ENGLAND [ MONEY IN CIRCULATION 
(Thousands of £) | ony-SRASTEO 90M S8A80N 04 VARA iar 
Dec. 14, Dec. 7, Dec. 15, || | | | | Bau if 
1938.’ 1938. 1937. 2 if = 
Circulation .... .495,349 487,752 501,954 ||< | | | | 3 
Public c deposits. 15,609 18,628 11,432 || ge6-+~—+>+_ + ++ 1— 668 
Private dep... . .135,549 138,889 139,845 ||/° | . 
So cooly acc’ts. 99,547 102,945 103,382 co) = 
Other accounts. 36,002 35,944 36,463 4 z 
Govt. securities. 68,361 66,136 95,008 || Ses 64S 
Other securities 38,514 39,374 28,566 |||3 | (“| z 
Disc. and adv... 16, gi 17.801 os wee Ree | jane 
ecurities ...... ts 4 eh \ | 
eserves ..... 170 69'862 45,600 || a ara a 
Bullion ......... 9 327,614 327,563 ||| ' ‘es8 | 
Pr. res. to liab. aie 44.3% 30.1% = 
an cocns 
“ae *% = 2% | MONEY IN CIRCULATION AND 
BANK OF FRANCE MONETARY GOLD STOCK 
(Millions of francs) Wednesday Figures 
—-* se e “a meen in—, : Monet. 
REE 1264 87,264 58,932 Lireulation. = Gold Stk. 
Forg’n balances ‘868 ‘862 17 1 Ad- Unad- Unad- 
Bills on France. 9,150 9,805 8,364 = justed. justed. = justed. i 
30-day advances 522 1,721 "337 | Dec. 21... 6.656 6,943 14,454 
“State ~\":..° 20,627 20,627 26,918 | Dec. 7... 8,690 Her 14'367 
Circulation“. accel - 108,779 109,466 91,142 | Nov. 30... 6,695 on 14,312 
aa oa . 2... € : ; 
sccounts ..... 38911 95,558 18,900 | Nov 15: $e Git ie 
Sinking fund. oA 2231 2587 | Rov 3: B6a = 6-708 14.071 
Total sight liab.142,690 145,025 10:12 Oct, eee | 8a 14,008 
Bank raie.:.... “age “aame °SR Sept. 16s «6 So BIB 
Sept. 21... 6,532 6,552 : 
BANK OF CANADA Sept 141: 838 8550 isan 
(Thousands of Canad ep’ ee 6,579 237 
so mage ogy sad Aug. 31... 6515 _ 6'503 Piss 
Dec. ec.14, Dec Aug. 24... 6,506 6,470 13,079 
Saves: 1938. 1938. 1937. | Aug. 17... 6'525 6,485 3,052 t 
Gol po wigsnsae 82,360 181,826 179,816 Aug. 10... 6,514 6,466 3, { 
& ster fs.. 40,767 43,844 24,283 July ot. eee | ea RO f 
Silver ........ Sanh 2,737 July 20... 6,512 6,433 2'989 
uly 13... 6, : l 
eee cg: 2aB 10 225,673 206,837 July 6... 6,481 6,514 +444 
Short term..148.099 158.2031 y75,s95 | June 22... 6469 308 «18867 
ves term.. 40,493 39,948 : June 15... 6,497 6,420 [2;950 
on ies -- 225,673 228,125 204,429 June 8... 6,496 6,437 2,940 
ats — ——— | gee Se te le 
re 188,592 192,791 188,017 — =. , 3 
Other assets... 5,353 5,743 ~ 4,220 may if: me e461 $306 3880 
Total assets.417,075 424,207 399,074 | 8%, of--- 6458 er r4i4 
Liabilities: \ April 20... 6,414 6,361 2,841 
Circulation ..176,994 173,284 165,833 | Apfil 13... 6,404 6,380 12,825 
Govt. dep..... 28,196 31,446 19,245 | April 6... 6.423 6,394 2,803 
Bank dep..... 199,411 206,585 196,625 Mar. 30... 6,384 6,329 12°794 
Other dep.... 2,067 2,674 2,987 | Mar. 23... 6.387 6,325 2.781 
Total dep... .229,674 240,705 218,856 Mar. x ean HES ipaae 
isis ar. = 12, 
Other liab..... 4,059 3,870 4,285 | Mar. 2... 6.373 6,343 inter 
, Feb. 23... 6,359 6,324 12.784 
Total liab...417,075 424,207 399,074 | Feb. 16... 6.382 6.302 12.781 
Feb. 9... 6,374 6,306 12,758 
Res. notes | Feb. 2... 6,408 6,323 12,755 
and . beads 54.87% 54.51% 53.76% | Jan. 26... 6,394 6,294 12.755 | WW 
| Jen. is:..eap 0 Gk a 
RESERVE BANK CREDIT AND - VW... 6, ’ 
RELATED EFEebs 4 5... 6,396 6,510 12,755 
(Millions of dollars) Dec. 22... 6,358 6,681 12,765 
Net Chg. Since ‘Adjusted for seasonal variation by 
-——__—_1____, | Federal Reserve Board. 
Dec.21, Dec.14, Dec.22, ‘ 
1938.’ 1938. 1937." | GOLD RESERVES OF CENTRAL 
Bite Giscounted. : + i1— . BANKS AND GOVERNMENTS 
eats _—- (In dollars of 15 2-21 ins nine- 
,- Ss. . secur. 2,564 oie tent fine)’ 
ndust. advances (Millions) 
(not incl. $15,- Report Date shat - 
ot oe, en |= 
ments c = Wk. Ended: Eng- Switzer- Hol- - 
Other Res. Bank 1988, France. land. land. "and. stem , 
ne dn, Se 68 + 55 + ll Dec. 24 2,697 = iy 
Total Rea Bank Dec. 17.2,428 2'699 904 
EE a acic de 2,656 A 2 Dec. 10.2°428 2'699 699 994 583 
Gold stock....... 14; 454 74 tT 33 Dec 3.2,428 2'700 699 1,008 
Treasury curr’ cy 2; 788 4 158 | Nov. 26.2.428 2'700 697 1.008 a 
Messber bk. res Nov. 19.2428 2'700 695 11008 583 
ances ..... nc 8,472 —562 +1,617 Nov. 12.2428 2'700 695 1/008 576 
Sfeney in circul’n 6,943 : 85 + 262 | Nov. 5.2428 2'700 695 1.008 571 
Treas. dep. with 677 + 26 — 948 | Oct.” 29:2'428 2'701 695 1,008 562 
= 1,025 4612 g72 | Oct. 22.2,428 2701 695 1,008 558 
=. oe . 2 Oct. 15.2,428 2:701 695 1,008 555 
oaaien iad oth. oe. 8.2,428 2,699 690 1,008 547 
PR accounts: 7m — 28 + a2 | Oct, 1-248 30s So liom Sop 
ok reserves of member banks on 1937. rms ‘ : 
were estimated to be approxi- 
mately $2,980,000,000, a decrease of $500, — EY A} ote see = 
000,000 for the week. Dec. 25.2'564 2°97 st. 930 503 
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OPEN MARKET FOR UNLISTED SECURITIES — 


These quotations are for bankers, brokers and dealers and are accepted for publication as actual markets. The number at the left of a quotation identifies it with the name 


of the firm in the index making the market. 


Prices are as of close of business on Saturday. 





FOREIGN eters 77 











Cael ol el eel el el hed dd 





Geet oie, 1000 ° 
CANADIAN SECURITIES 
PROVINCIAL ISSUES: 


by Pg and interest payable in United 
States 








fective June 1, 1936. 
U. S. GOVERNMENT AND 
MUN CIPAL BONDS 


ARKANSAS 
we ali viness'ist ss 














tFiat due to default in interest. 
Central ea & Usmase Ropes . 
oat 


fi Paso Elec 5s, 1 ne 108 sis 


.123 
4s, 49 5 
"38... 
*+Mount Sta Pr ist és, 38. 
Newark Cons Gas 5s, '48..122 
Paterson Rey 44,” a 
So Jersey G & E 5s, 1953.125 
Un Elec of N J 4s, 1949. .116 
63 ~— Rwys (8t' Louis) 
ua! 


all 
2 
7 


C/E MB occcccccedcccscee 27 28 
tTraded fiat. 
INDUSTRIAL AND MISC. BONDS 
American 4s,'51..109 


Tobacco 
American Wire Fabric 7s, 


boken Ferry 5s, 1946.. 
tan York Hoboken 5s, '46 


hat <I 23 


B 





INDUS. & MISC. BONDS (Cont.) 
Key. 9 Offer. 
New York Shs, 1 


Scovill Mfg 54s 7 ae 109 
Toledo T R R 44, 1957. tony 106 
With’bee Sherman 6s - oan 52% 


= 5 
Woodward Iron 2d Ser -e2110% 113% 
tSelling flat due to default in interest. 


BABY BONDS 


Co 66, 1950.... 
Community Pub § 5s, > ag 101 


1951 _... 
Penn Elec 5s, 1962....... 500 
Toledo Term Rwy Oy atka,"37.500 


REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 
Key. Bid. Offer. 

Broad Barclay "56. 24 
way rot 70% 

rtf 


i 
a 
ae 
i 
"$88 


Broadway Mot ae "1948 
Building 4s, . 48 
Equitable Off 


5s, 
500 Fifth Ave stp 4s, 
3D Broadway inc 3s, ' 


949, . 35 37 
Graybar’ Blag ist Ih 5s,'46 71 13 
Harriman Bidg 1st 6s, ’51 Bs 
Hotel St George = Bang - @ 49 
Lefcourt a | 2 


Lincoln Bldg , 7 
Loew’s Tr 4 R ist a 9 
a en it 





Y Ath Club 1 
nv st 2: wenerties wate 27% 
e sigs, 
iS Bi a ‘iiie eeccece a 48 
e 54s, 
we 1S sas ae 31% 32% 
le e . 
w? Whis a Mies Bs 5014 
le e ° 
@ ccccoccces +ers-+- 30% sot 
1165 y , *51.. St , 
Rox _- tre ist 4s, 1957. ot er 
y ea ° ° 
Savoy-Pi . ws.. me 
— inc 3s, 5%, 7 19 
61 Broadway ist 3ijs-bs, 
a naway sadeece sere 37m «040 
Textile Butiding ist 3s-5s, 1% 


a 
¥ Park Ave a ist 4s,’46 52 ee 
1 & Beaver St ist 4%, 


tSelling flat due to default in interest. 
BANK STOCKS 


BOSTON : 
First National ........... 36% 38% 
Merchants National ...... 360 
National Rockland ....... 57 62 
National Shawmut ....... 
Second National ......... 23 133 
State 
WD BFE cc cesccccccccce 11 13% 
U Dita diceneaws 14 164 
Webster & Atlas ........ 40 6 
CHICAGO 
A tl 203 «—«« 218 
Cont’! Il Bk & Tr 7 80 
First National 220 = 
Northern Trust . 5000 «5515 





MILWAUKEE: 
65 Marine Nat Exch: e Bk. 36 
65 Marshall & lisley k.. 19 21 


NEW YORK CITY: 

Bankers Trust ........... 41 te 
Bank of Manhattan Co.. 14 1 
3ank of Yorktown....... 38 42 
Sank of N Y & Trust....360 370 
3ronx Trust é 


Brooklyn Brust .nccccccee 





Bronx 
National Safety 
New York Trust.......... 8T 


Trade 15 18 
Underwri rs Trust eeecces 80 90 
565 











BANK STOCKS (Cont.) 


Key. Bid. Offer. 
United States............ 16 18 
WR I cccccscccccacss li 4 

PHILADELPHIA : 

Central hee National... 29 33 
_ ——— Bh] 








North Philadel ide é 
lo e ° 
— ceceseus aie é 
nsylvania ppeanprteated 
Philadelphie 
ErectGamt 
Trust... 
eae 


ST. LOUIS: 
Boatmen’s National...... 33 
ional RS 





Mercantile Com & -127 8129 
Merc Com Nat B ben ctfs 3% 4g 
Mississi Vall . 25 26 
Mutual Bank . 88 94 
North rm Trust...... 95 110 
St Louis Union Trust..... 43 44 
Tower Grove Bank & Tr. 28 35 
United Bank & Tr....... 85 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
Bank of America N T S.. 32% 34% 


INSURANCE STOCKS 


Aetna Spaeity & Surety. _ 
Aetna 


= 





Bae? 


Be 42 eeSese 
Spat ye nppbages 


EE tide 


ere 


o8mne® 





Fixed or Unit Type 





—e TR. SEC’S (Cont.) 
Bid. Offer. 








Administered Fd second. .13.26 14.14 
Affiliated Fund ......... 4. 4.64 

Amerex Holding hy gh 23 25 
American Busin 3. 3.98 
Americar Genl Equities... .56 -63 
Boston 48.19 
31 
== 
ia 
“3 

82 

11 

10. 

3. 

17 


wet 


SBSSERSSSERS BELASESAS SERLSSVSEasRSS 





Fiscal Fun 
Foreign Bonds Assoc 


anes -6.46 
Fundamenta! Investors ..18.72 
General Capital Corp 31.69 
—- Be 12 
Investors. . . 
Tnstitationsl Securities: 





Mutual = Fund 

Nation-Wide Voting Shrs. 1.39 

im nee Investors (Md).. 6.07 
ew 


ae ee ee 


a 
WOOSCOELCOAP AH 


— 


ape 














Quarterly 12.77 
Republic Invest Fund... .. .37 
— Am Shares ...... 10.84 
k Fund..... 16.46 17.48 
Standard Utilities ....... 54 58 
State Street Invest....... VTEER ac 
Supervised Shares ....... a = 
1.12 
d -13. 14.78 
65 Wisconsin Inv Co com. ..2.524% 2.82% 
INVESTMENT BANKING 
Bancamerica-Blair .. acum 3% 
Central National A. . 32 35 
Gomera National B.. a 5 
n Co 1 18% 
one Holding ..... P ‘ 
Schoellkopf, Hut & P 1 2 


tLiquidating value. 
GUARANTEED R. R. STOCKS 


sschsegeniprs 


ict 3 
* 


#5 





Be 
- 


yegee 


Am Dist of N J pf.. > 

Arkansas Pwr & Lt P 5 

Atlantic City Eiec P28 Wheoe 1 
gham % pt 





Birming Elec 
Buffalo, Niagara & 


36 D 
Central Maine Pwr 7% "pt 
Central Power & Lt pf... 88 90) 
Consolidated Traction 5 
Dallas Power & Lt 7% pf. 11 
Derby Gas & Elec pf..... 
Eliz’town Con Gas 





HAnover 





KEY AND INDEX 


The number at the left of the firm name identifies it with the corresponding number in the 
listings. OW—Offerings Wanted. BW—Bids Wanted. 

1—Carl Marks & Co., Inc., 30 

Broad St., N. Y¥.; Phone 

2-0050. A.T.T. 

Tel. NY 1-971. 208 Se. La 

Salle St., Chicago; Phone 


State 6694, A.T.T. Tel. 
CGO 1124. 

3—Cutter & Dixen, 29 Broad- 
way, N. ¥Y. Phone Digby 
4-7532-33. 


63—Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc., 
1065 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago. ou State 5770 


St., Milwaukee. Ph. Daly 
3 Above. 











PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS (Cont.) 
Key. Bid. Offer. 
Eliz’'town Water ... 





Franklin Tel & Tel 28 
Hi 0 as ee 
Idaho Power pf 115 
Inte: m0 
Interstate Nat Gas Wi 
Inte te Power pf 5 
Water Sup p 56 
Jersey Cent P & L 88% 
G & E 7% Fee 13 
Lo Island Lt ut 1% om 
ng pf 3 
Mississi; 116 
Mo Kan Line be weanall 6% 
Mountain te Pwr pf... 35 ee 
Mountain St Tel & Tel...122 125 
Nebraska Power 7% pf. . .101% 105 
N England Pub Sery pr a 
ew 
Men $6 pt.......... dees 31 3 
New England Pub Serv pr 
Mom GF 96.......s«ceame 33 35. 
New Or 94 
North'n States Pow 7% pf 54 
Pub Serv Biv céet 99 ss 
Ohio Pub Serv 7% pf..... - 
Okla Gas Elec pf...... 
| . Atl a kee Tel. 15 18 
¢ Power - 6% ye 
insula Tel & Tel..... 23 31 
Peninsula Tel & Tel Pf A.110% .. 
mn Power & Lt pf..... 7 98% 
Plainfield Union Water... 86 90 ¥ 
r Wess 100% 
Rochester Tel&Tel Pee 
joux y 
South & Atlantic Tel..... 16 
29 
So N 150 






Virginian 
6 Wis E P 6% Le {isa 
65 Wisconsin T 71% Di 


“ 
bc} 


aan 


NEW pe digret pence 





SEREEREICHoBEBON 





We Invite Inquiries in 
— & Wisconsin nau 


LOEW! y co. 


A U K 
TELE PHONE 


DALY 5392 * MILW. 








INDUST. AND MISC. STOCKS 
Am Cyanamid cv pf..... 1L 
Am Hardw: 2 





Knight 
Graton & Knight 7% ees 
= Northern Paper. . 


<yoagd 
: BeBe Sh apy pSBooSaHphadigSaMs: SUR sAaNs 





pf 
National Casket ........ 2 
National Casket pf...... 105 
Pharmacal 


Bes gig 


Maeves (0) Be. ...c0<cccus 
Remington Arms 





Standard 
Sylvania Industrial 
Taylor Wharton Ir & Sti. et 


43 
Western es on 
West Dairies cum pf.... 
West Michigan Be ae 
Weta Suge fant: 
‘a 


at: 
ee 
Sai-SE shy AB ase bes. 











THE ANNALIST 





Wednesday, 


December 28, 1938 











Week Ended 


Transactions on Out-of-Town Markets 


Saturday, Dec. 24 











Te... BArciay 7-4300 


TWX Catt NY-1-5 


DEAN WITTER &CO. 


14 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


+ SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 
DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES 


MEMBERS: New YorK Stock EXCHANG 


AW FRANCISCO PORTLAND 


HONOLULU 


SEATTLE LOS ANGE 


793 


LES 


































San Francisco Stock Exchange 

















Quotations are for week ended 
Friday, as prepared by the Ex- 
STOCKS 
Sales. High. Low. Last. 
290 AlaJunGold 9% o% 9% 
321 AngCaiN 2 10% 9 0 
3,227 Ang 
895 Fd rt a 4% 
805 Atlas I iT 'Dies 
Eng ....-. 6% 6 6 
200 Beech Airc. 4% 4% 4% 
445 ByrenJkson 16% 16 16 
170 Calamb Sug 16% 16% 1 
20 Cal ArtT A 104 10% 10 
110 Cal ArtT B 1. 1.05 1.05 
100 Cal Cot M. 11% 11% 11% | 
1,930 Cal-EngMin .38 .39 .35 
2,162 Ca) Packng 15% 1 15% 
00 Cal Pack pf 49 481, 49 
10 Cal ong ® 98 98 98 
Carson 
28 Gold = - a 
186 Caterp Trac 4 
10 eo = oe 108 a iB | 
1,780 C Eureka 
Cc EurM pf 3% 3 3% 
205 Chrysler Cp 83 83 83 
21 Clorox Chm 364% 36% | 
1,109 ConCh In A 18) 15 18) | 
2, 13% 12% 12% | 
Z pf 87 86% | 
4,577 DiGior Fr’t 2.35 2.00 2.00 | 
30 DiGioFr pf 16 15 15 
110 Doernbech’r 3% 3% 3% 
radoOi 
wa ayorks 17 16 17 
1,545 Emp Capwl oe ie 15 
600 ECap —*s 33 ae 
1,500 Emsco D&E 10% 10 «1 i 
Fireman Fd 
~ Ind as 35 35 35 
Fireman 
si ins bate ig gi" 81% 
Food MaCp 
bes Foster & K 1.35 1.35 1.35 
20 Fos & K pf i4 14 14 
40 Galland ML 21 20% 21 
770 GenMot p 50 48 
123 GenPaintCp ™ 7% mH | 
200 Gilad McB. 8% 8% 8g 
2,290 —- st 614 
ani 
Cal . 36% 3 | 
1, Haw’n Pine 17% 16% 1 | 
40 Home F&M 37 37 = «(37 | 
600 Honolulu O23 23) 23 
200 Honolulu Pi 14 14 14 
Hunt Bros. 0. 40 
566 HuntBrs pf 1.50 1.40 1.40 
Langdorf A 17% 16% 16% 
ee Lanedorf B ™% 9 9% 
10 Langdrf pf 40% 40 40% 
865 LeTourneau 31% 31% 31% 
3,842 35% 31% 
138 Lyons-M A 2 4 ~ 
Magnavo ° 
$$5 Macnin 4 1% 12 | 
862 March - 14 13% = | 
Meier r 
4,050 4% a4 4% 
860 NatAutoFib 8 7% 8 
565 NatomasCo 11% 11 11 
200 NAmer Inv 5 5 
220 NAmO_ Con 10% 1 10% 
2, Occid 3 18 17 
@ Oliver 
1 ni 20% 20% 20% 
r Utd | 
355 Olive: su oy ou 
. Pac Ca > 
10 Pac Cst Ag 2.35 2.30 2.30 
1,756 nad G&E 28% 
ist pf 31% 31% 31% 
839 PacG&E! 
hag uc 42% 42% rote 
1,691 Pp 
190 PacLCp $6.108% 108 10844 | 
753 Pac oe « an oot 
6 PacPS 1 
™ at um 138% 145%, 148% | 
310 Puget Sd P | 
&T...-- 6 6 6 
5S23R B&R 7 6% 
30 R pf.. 44 43 3 
570 Rayonier 16% 1 16% 
\. 330 Rayonier pf 23 
15 Repub Pet. 3% 3 3% 
0 Rheem Mfg 12% 12 12% 
1,655 Richfield O 9 rt 4 
.485 Ryan Aero Up 
4 eae Bonles B F 2.00 2.00 2.00 
60c B 
7% pt 5 5 
120 Shell Un O 14% 14% 14 
300 SignO&G A 3: 30% 32 
2,025 Sdvw Pulp. 20 18% 19% 
10 _—. a a3 945% 945% 945% 
ety 2 31% 31 31% 
ith serd 19% 18% 19% 
et Oran 15.10 .10 
iP: Gold 
- Gate 02 .01 .02 
4,730 Std O Cal. 28% 27 27% 
210 Thomas Ai 
Corp A. 20 .90 
210 0 Tide W A O 4 12% 12% 
140 Tidew AOvt 93 693 
mane Tromerer. th tk a8 
214 J 5 
at Gnton 0 Csi 18h 15% 18% 
308 Univ Cons 015% 15 15 
a 
P 
60 Waialua Ag 27 27 = 27 
$ Wells vern 
Bk & 
212 Wi WestPipeas 78% 78M 78M 
<i 250 ab 
30 
ong tal STOCKS 
200AmHawsS 14 14 ié 
450 AMR&S Sty 17% 17 we 
138 Am T & T.1 1458 1 
1,900 AmTBridge 
(Del) ... 50 43 
1470 AngN Cp A 10% 10 10 
300 Argonaut M 8 ™% T% 
255 ArkNGas A 2% 2% 
300 AtTop&S¥e 37% 37 
cae Ge Da ™% ™% 
1.570 Banca- r 3% By] 3 
: 6% Bendix Avi. 26% 2655, 





UNLISTED STOCKS 








Quotations are for week ended 
Friday, as prepared by the Ex- 
change. 


| Sales. 











Los Angeles 


STOCKS 
— “ Last. 

1,450 Bandini Pet. 

150 Barker Bros tly ke 

500 Berkey &GF 

200 Berk&GF w  .30 

300 BoisaChO A 3 

660 BroadwyDS 8 te ‘. 
3,350 BuckeyeU O .02 J 

365 Calif Packg 15% 15% 15% 
106 Centri Invst 15% 15 








Detroit 
STOCKS 
Sales. .—% Low. Last. 
200 eng Elec. 1 1 
o C Br. o 4 








15 
Sales. High. Low. Last. | 200 Chapm a Ore ~ 05 = 05 
erke G | 155 Chrysler Cp 

= — : nih wy & % | 396 Consol Oil.. 8% 

460 Bunker Hill ; } 135 Consol Steel 5% 

& Sullivn es 14% 14% | 1,117 Con Steel pf 9% 9 9 

409 Cities Serv 6 | 61 Distr Bond. 5 5 

Coen A... *0 20.20 | 114 DougiasAsre S 7 7 
~” 370 Curtiss-Wr. 6 6™, | 260 Elect Pr 
1,345 Dominguez ~ | 896 EmscoDk&E 10% % 10% 
Oil Co a 35% 35% 1, = ExeterOil A . 8214 

483 Dbarton Br . 20 .20 Frm&M NB. sto. 369% 370 

188 Elec Bd&S. 10% 10% 10% 755 Gen Motors. 49% 49 1% 

491 Gen Elec .. 43% 43% 1,468 Gladdg McB 8% 8% 8 

1,595 G(WE! Ch.132% 123% 131% | 570 Globe G &M 5% 5% 5% 
2,715 GtWEI C pf 25% 2 §=62414 | 379 GoodyrT&R 37 35% 36% 
100 Holly Oil.. 1.50 1.50 1.50 | 340 HancockO A 37 35 ~— 35 
245 Int Tel & T 85% 85 8%| 1,800 Holly Devipt 1.00 .95 1.00 
1,760 Italo PetCp 2'775 Lincoln Pet. .10 .10 .10 

of Amer. .29 ..26 .27| 4,864 Lockheed A. 36 32 35 
2,450 Italo PetCp 736 L A Indust. 2% 2% 2 
of Am pf 2.30 2.10 2.10 760 L A Invest. B wy 

700 Kleiber Mot .03 .03 .03 100 Mascot Oil.. .5 E d 

30 McBryde Su 3% 3% 3%); 4,768 MenascoMfg 44 4 4 

2,800 MJ&M&MC .17 .15 .16| 5,000 NordonCorp .1 10.10 

371 Montg Wrd 50% 50% 7%, 300 Oceanic Oil. .80 75 .80 

1,090 Mtn Cy Cop 6% 5% 6% | 100 Pacific Clay 6% 4 6% 

999 No Am Avi18 17% 17% | 100 Pacific Dist 19 19 19 

20 Oahu Sugar 21% 20 2 (| 360 Pac Finance 12% 12% 12% 
60 Olaa Sugar. 5 4% «64% | 20 Pac Fn pfC 9% 9% 9% 

40¢ Packard M 4% 4 4% | 202 Pac Gas &E 29% 28% 2 

270 Pioneer Mill 11 11 — 200 PG&E6%1Ipf 31%, 31% 31% 

618 RadioCpofA 7% 7% 7% 810 PacIndemty 28% 28 28 

300 Riv Cem A 5% 5% 5% | 70 Pac Lightg. 42% 42% 4 

900 Sears Pt Co .50 50. 50 | 300 Pac PS 1 pf 205% 20% 20 

452 So Cal Ed | 100 Pug Sd P&T 6 6g 
_ Ltd ..... 2214 22% 22% | 200 Republe Pet 3 3% 3 

280 Std Brands 6% 6% 6%! 1,399 RichfieldOi! 8% S% 8% 

325 Studebaker. 7TH 7 7% | 200 Richf O war 2% 2% 2% 

a eg ofDel 2% 2% 2% | 250 RobertsP M 3 3 3 

1,4 S Petrol .70 .65 .70; 6,530 Ryan Aero.. 5 4 5 

100 WOstLiteln 5 5 5 | 12 SecurCo Uni 28% 2814 28% 

Ls | 200 SignlO&G A 32 31 32 
B t 100 oo ony, oy oy 
2,032 S Cal Edis.. 22 2 
oston } 473 SCE 6%pf'B 2814 28% 2814 
STOCKS 240 SCES%%pfC 26% 26% 
Sales. High. Low. Last. 100 SCGas 6%pf 31% 31% 31 
510 Al’s & Fish 2 2 2 626 SCGs 6%pfA 31% 31 31% | 
1,000 Am Pneu.. .40 .32 .35 1,080 So Pacific.. 1914 18% 19% | 

430 Am Pn pt. 1% 1% 1% 2,652 Stand O Cal 28% 27 27% | 
44Am Pn1 pf12 11% 12 400 Sunray Oil.. 2 2% 2% | 
15 Bigel S pf. 80 80 80 220 Superior Oil 42% 40% 40} 
45 Bird & Son. 15 15 15 300 Taylor Mill. 8 | 

965 Bos & Alb. 75% 73% 75 7,491 Transam Cp 6% 6% 

160 Bos & Me. 1% 1% 1% 5,306 Un Oil Cal.. 181% 18% 18 
40 B&M pf st. 51 51 .51 255 Univ Cn Oil 14% 14% 14 

140 BEM pf A. 1% 1 11%4| 3,100 WellingODel 3% 34 & 

B&M pf B. 1 1 |} 
33B&M pic. 1% 1 1% | MINING STOCKS | 
1,567 B&M A st.. 2 1 15% | 250 Alaska Jun. 9% % % 
1,042 BEM B st. 1% 1% 1%: 6,000 Black Mam. .22 ; 
B&M C st.. 1 % 1%/| 11,000 CalumetGid .04 63% 03% 
ss B&M D st.. 2% 1% 2 | 4,000CardinalGd .04 04 . 
2,589 B&@M pr pf 5 4 5 y " 
fo pig a ie tae | UNLISTED STOCKS 
“ 368 Bos Edis...128 126% 128% 120 AmRad &SS 17% 17% 17 
1 Bos Elev...52 50 52 412 Anaconda C 33% 33% 33 
$23 Bos Her-T.. 18 165, 16% 810 Bendix Avia 26% 26 2644 
1,460 Bos Per P. 11% 10% 11 135 Borg-Warnr 30% 305 30% 
Brown Dur. 1% 1% 1%) 75 CaterpillarT 45 445% 44 
40 Cliff Min.. .26 .26 .26 70 Cont Oil Del 30% 29% 30% 

980 Copper Ree. 5% 5 5 200 Elec Bd &S 9% 9%, 9% 
400 E Bos Co. .22 .20 .20 | 50 El Pwr & L 10% %W% 10% 
2644EGas&F. 1% 1% 1% 280 Gen Elect... 43% 424% 42% 

1,037 E G&F pf. 9% 9 914 96 Gen Foods.. 39% 37% 39 

EG&F pr pf 21% 17 21%) 95 GoodrichBF 245 22% 23% 

1140E MR 61 58% } 25 Loew’s Inc. 53% 53% 53 
165EMR pf B. 18 17 18 240 MontgWard 51% 51% 51 
15EMR adj. 34 3% _ 3% 1,013 N Y Central 19% 18% 19 

3,780 Eastern SS. 3% 3% 3%/ 2,200N Am Avia18 17 17 
5 East SS pf. 18 18 18 210 North Amer 215 215% 21 
175 Emp Group 21 20% 21 | 120 Ohio Oil.... 9 on 
1,479 F Na Strs. 41% 40 40%) 125 Param Pict. 12% 11% 12 
10 Gen Cap... 31% 31% 31%) 301 RadioCpAm 4 7 7 
20 pf.. 1% 1% 1%) 663 Republic Stl] 23% 23% 23 
110 Gilch Co... 5% 5% 5%) 150 Seab Oil Del 2014 20% 20 
675 Hath B B m MM. | 257 Sears Roebk 7414 73% 73% 
100 Hath BB A. 1% 1% 1%) 50 Southern R. 21 21 21 
80 Ha BB pf.. 23% 22% 2214) 667 Standard Br 6% 6% 6% 
200 Isle Royal.. 15% 15% 15%) 251 Stand O NJ 51% 50% 51 
708 Me Cent 4% 4% 4%) 265 Studebaker. 7% Ti 7 
10Me C pf...15 15 15 | +140 Swift & Co. 17% 17 17 

1,063 Mass Ut As 2 2 2 | 135 Texas Corp. 45% 45% 45 
370 Merg’nthal’r 7 20 20% 50 Tide W A O 12% 12 12: 

1,298 Narrag ... 4 3% 3%) 55 Un Carb &C 8914 89 
90 NE G&E pf 12% lly 12 295 Untd Airerf 42% 40 
g02 E Eng Tel.105% 103% 104% | “59 Unt Cp Del 2 “2 

4,760 North But. . -32 35 U S Rubber a 50%, 50% 
Te Did col cod” "Ne 35 al ac ste a oe an 

Om Old GRR. $5" 3 8} | Se Warmer BE oe Oe 

m. “ * 4 | 
305 Quincy Min. 3 2% 3 | 140 WestnghsE 117% 116% 117% 
cob tnt x io “ge "ee 
Shawmut A Vg o% 
122 Sullivan M. 9% 9 | Cleveland 
450 Torrington... 26 24% n% | STOCKS 
55 Un Tw Dr. 22% 2214 22%) 

1.277 Un Sh Ma. 864%, 83% 86% | Sales. High. Low. Last 
322.Un 8S M pf. 47 45 4546} 20AirWApf 4% i % 
300 Ut M & T. .80 .70 .70 | 75 Akron — : 

100 War’n 8 D. 22 22 22 | 500 Am C & 
——_— —__—_-— 16 Gari. Cont 18% 18% st 
414 Clev Bldr 2 2 
Cincinnati | 540 Clev C I pf. a 08 
20 Ciev IN pf.110 110 110 
Co mn Low. Last. 616 Cley Rwy. 21% . 

Bales. gh. Low. 7, 497 Cliffs C vte 21 1 4 20 

452 Am Lady M . 1% 17% | 235 Colonial Fis 10% 10% 10 
10 Am P Pr pf 50 Dow Ch pf.116% 116% 116 
10 A P part pf Ptr) 3 rt 30 Elec oy 62 62 
7 —-. ss 3% — | 35 Faultless R 16 16 16 

| 140 Greif Br A 32 3 31 
10 Carth M B. 14 14 14 50 Harbauer.. 4% 1% 4 

111 Churngold . 11% 10 11 720 InterlakeSS 34144 33% sail 

609 Cin BCrpf 1% 1% 1% 565 Kelley Isl. 1444 134% 131% 
82C G&E pf.103 — 103 Tem & es, 4 4 

2,528 ang — a se” 90 McKee B.. 33% 33 

n ele 

oe cin U St ¥ 14 12% 12% ee ete Brick 3S 1% 
66 Cros Rad.. 8% 8% 8% 197 Miller Drug 4. 3 3 

244 Dow Drug. 3% 3, 3 5Nat Acme. 13% 13% 13% 
90 Eagle-Pic . 12%, 12% 12% 303 Nat Refin. 3° 28) 3° 

3 Form Insul 10 10 10 136 N Refi +50 41 50 
42 Fou Inv pf 80 78% 80 vols 2 
991 Nat Tile... 1% 1% 1 
296 Gibson Art. 28 2% 27 700 Neatle-L. # 
port 1h «7 estle-L. M % 
2 Hobart A . 34% 34% 34% 60 Ohio Br B. 250 25% 
oo 8% 8% B% 20 Ohio Conf. 13 13 13 
14 Lit Mia Gu 98 98 98 70 Otis Steel.. 13% 12% 13% 
90 Lunkenhe 20 20 25 Packer Crp 9 9 

115 Moores-C A 1% 1% 1% 500 Patterson-8 13% 13 13% 
57 Moores-C B % %& % 1,407 RichmanBr 34 32 32 

Nat Pumps. 1% 1% 1% 50 SeiberlingR 4% 4% 4% 
315 Randall A. 15% 14% 14% 32 Seiberl’g pf 40 38 38 
100 Rapid=..... 10 10 10 175 Thompson P 7” 265% 

U 8 Print. 1% 1 1 100 Troxel Mfg 3% 
150U S Prt pf 5% Sh 5% 130 Upson-Wal 3 3% «3 
221 Wurlitzer 8 ™% 8 460 V Dorn Ir 3ig 
12 Wurlitz pf. 75 75 75 130 Vichek Tool 5% 5 5 








850 A’ 
670 Baldw Rub. 


mm 2” 1% 
302 Bower Rol. 25 
968 Briggs Mfg F-4 a 
1,650 Brown McL 1 1 1 
rr Ad M 17% 17% 17 
150 Burry Bisc. 2 2 2 
924 Chrysler Cp 
270 Cons Paper 14% 14 14 
400 Consum Stl. 1 1 


325 Crowley, M 2' 2 Hs 
325 Cunn ve 1 1 1 
3,625 Det & CIN . 





400 Det Gr Iron 1% 1% 1% 
399 Det M Stov 1% ig 1y 
00 Det Pap Pr 2 1 1 
1,300 Det Stl Cp. 1 13 
Det Edison.114 111 113% 
945 Ex-Cell-O A 3 2 
Mo 12 12 
220 Franken Br 1% 1 1 
710 Fruehauf 12 11% 11 
470 Gar W Ind 5% 5% ‘ 
350 Gen Fin. 3 2, th 
2, 341 Gen Motors 50 4 495 
Goebel 2 2 28 
és5 Graham-P. 1 1 1y | 
300 Grand V B .4 35 | 


709 Houd-H B. 1 15 | 
770 Hud Mot C 7 % | 
1,000 Hurd L&M. .6 5 57 | 
500 Kingst Prod ™* 2 2 | 
100 Kinsel Drug . 60 .60) 
810 Kresge (SS) 19 19 19 | 
200 La Salle W 1% 1 1% | 
200 Lakey F&M 2% 25% | 
25 M(RC) A pf a | 22% 2242) 
asco S Pr . BS 
2,200 McClan Oil. .25 .24 .25 
169 McClan Ref .75 .75 


400 Mich Silica. 2 2 _ 
100 Mich Stl T 7 1% 1% | 
325 Mich Sugar .35 . .35 | 
500 Mich §S pf. 


220 Mid-W Ab. 1% 1 1% | 
100 Motor Prod 17 17% 17% | 
337 Motor Wh.. 1 1514 15%, 
1,695 Murray Cp. 8 T 73 | 
1,345 Pack Mot C 4 4 4 
1106 Parke-D .. 42 41% 41 | 
130 Parker R.. 18 igs 18 
200 Parker W.. 38 8 8 | 
610 Penin M Pr’ 2 2 2. | 
200 Pfeiffer Br. 7 ™ T 
659 Reo Motor 1 1 1% | 
630 Rick ‘HW. 3 3 3% | 
400 Riv Raisin. 2 2 2% | 
360 Scotten-D 2 25 25 | 
800 Stand T B. 2% 24% 2%) 
105 Timk-D A. 16% 165% 1654 | 
2,171 Tivoli Brew 3% 3 3 | 
452 T Moore D. .4 40 = .40) 
400 Union Inv 3% 3% 3%) 
250 United Sh 4 4 ie 
325 United Spec 4% 4% 4%| 
100 Univ C A 3 3 | 
830 Univ C B.. 1% 1% 1%/| 
300 Walker B 3 3 3% | 
6,780 Warner Air 1 9! 4 
125 Wayne S P 2 2 j 
500 Wolver Br. .15 .15 .15) 
285 Young S&@W 17% 17% 1714) 
a | 
St. Louis 
STOCKS 
Sales High. Low. Last. 
205 Am Inv 25% 25% 25% 
100 Burkart 17 17 
50 Cent Brew. 2 2 2 
100 Century El. 3% 3% 3% 
40 ChampShoe .24 .24 .24 
Coca-ColaB. 32 32 32 
1,595 Colum Br. ™ 7 1% 
0 Dr Pepper.. 29 27% 27% 
25 Ely-Walk... 17 17 lq 
12 Falstaff Br. 7% 7% ™% 
195 Ham-Br Sh. 
10 er -L 
POR TT 50 50 
7 Whesmen- -L.12 12 12 
5 Huttig sad 
PE sccrece 78 78% 
25 Hyd PB * 2 2 2% 
115 Hyd P B.. 30 «£30 
125 Intl Shoe .. rd 30% 32 
50 Johns-S-C... 14 14 «14 
50 Key Co..... 6% 6% by 
18 Knapp Mon 9 9% 9% 
100 Lacl-Christy 6 6 
65 Lacl ‘ 20 


Stl.....20 2 
125 Landis Mch 114% 11 ae 
574 Coll Morr.. 
pag boa 1 10% 1 





. 30 30. 30 
305 Nat Cay..... 7 ™m ™ 
99 Nat sa 16 «(16 
340 Rice-Stix .. 4 4% 4% 
210St LP S.. .06 .06 .06 
10 Scruggs pf.. 25 25 25 
970 Scruggs ... 4% 4% 4% 
= Seulli ° 13 13 
40 Scull war..1.63 1.63 1.63 
115 Sterl-Al.. 6% &% 
72 Stix-Baer- -F. 6 
40 Wagner El.. 304% 30% 30% 
Philadelphia 
STOCKS 
Sales. a ee —~ 
1,229 Am 
265 Balawin ¢ oF 15 
367 Bell a = 118 119 
363 Budd 
325 Cutis Pu 


eR aa 


-118 or 118 
3% 


ont TH 
wa 3 739 


et 
151 157% 


10 Hom & eu rat 
4,134 Lehigh Nav. 


290 Natl P&L.. 
6,216 Penn R R. 


na 
71 Phila El pees ing 118 
il Rap T i 1 
00 S Dome Oil 17 
1,978 Tonopah M 
Union Trac. 2% » 
14, = UnGas Impt 10% 10% 10%, 
PB 
449 Westmorel’d 
Coal 8% 9 


Sales. 


10,000 Bendix Avi. 2! 











964 Ph 15% 
231 Phil RTr pf 3% 3 
1, 4 Phila Tract 8 ‘ 
7 
60 Scott Paper 48% 4% = 
10 Tarny Pal.. 
312 Trans In pf “ts “* 
960 # 
3,302 United Corp 
548 United C pf 30% aa 
UGas Impvt 
RES 113% 111% 111% 
214 Westmorel'd 
iiieee ™%, ™ 


™% 


Chicago 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
STOCKS 
High. Low. “— 


eh Sah 38h 


2,900 Abbott Lab 
115 Acme Steed. 


200 Ad Oil & G.. H 
700 Adv Alum.. 2' s4 2 
250 Aetna BIB 7 6% 7 
700 Allied Lab.. 11% 11 11% 
100 Allied Prod. 8 1% Ts 
315 Allis Chalm 46 rir} 46 
1,232 Am T & T..148 145% 147% 
2,850 Armour (1). 4 4% 4% 
700 Aro Equip.. 9 9 9 
700 Asbestos Mf 1 %* %& 
450 Assoc Inv... 36 35 36 
200 Athey Tr W 3 3% 
200 Auto Prod.. 1 1 15% 
320 Auto Wash. 2 
1,450 Avia & Tr.. 3 3 3 
300 Aviation ™ 7 7 
120 Backstay-W 6% 6% 4 
150 Bastian Bis 12' 1% 12 
100 Barlow & S 7 7 Hs 
900 Belden Mfg. 9% % 


5 
RFS 


1,200 Berghoff Br 8 ™ T 
400 Bliss & L... 20% 19 19 
800 Borg-War... 32% 30% 31 
280 Brach & Sn 17 17 17 
500 Br F&W‘A’ 22 4 
300 Br’n F&W.. 7 Hrd 

1,600 E L Bruce. 15% 15 15 
550 Burd Pist R 2% 2% 2% 

2,200 Butler Bros. 7 6% 7 
600 Butler Br pf 19% 19 9 
200 Cen Coid St 14% 14% 14% 
200 Cen I PS pf 68' 65 
950 Cen Ill Sec. &% % ay 

2,600 Cen I Sc pf 5 4 4s 

5,650Cn & S W.. 1% 1 1% 
220Cn & SW pf 48 46 47 
130C S P&L pf Ht 2% 2% 
200 Chain Belt.. 154% 15 15% 

~ 250 Cherry Bur 14% 13% 14 

1,750 C&aNW ..s 5 y% % 

CCac Rypf % Mw % 

19,650 Chicago Crp 2 1% 1% 

1,650 Chicago pf.. 354% 35 35% 
200 ChiFlex Sh. 71% 71% 71 

Chi Ry sri % % 
100 Chi Riv@M. 8 8 8 
800 Chi Yel Cab 9 9 9 
760 Chrysler ... 83 80% 82% 
850 Cities Ser. 6% 6 6% 
11,900 Cem Edis.... 27 26% 27 
700 C Ind G cp. 14% 14 14 
450 Cons Bis. 5 5% 5% 
220 Cons Prt pf 7 6% 7 
170 Container .. 2B 15% a 
65 Cont Steel... 25 25% 25 
100 Crane ...... 3644 36% 36% 
270 Cud’hy P pf 50 47% 49 
250 Cun Drugs.. 1 16 «16 
150 Curtis Lght. 1 1 x 
100 Dayt Rb Mf 15 15 = 15 
850 Deck & Co 2% 2 2 
100 Deere ..... 19% 19% 19% 
50 Dexter .... 5 4 5 
Dix-Var 8% 8% 8 
350 Dix-V A 34% 34° 34 
300 Dodge ™m MH 
150 Eddy Paper 15% 15 15 
1,550 Elec House 3 3 3% 
Elgin Nat . 21 20: Nay 
590 Fair Morse 41 39' 41% 
550 Fitz & Con 12% 12 12 
300 Four Wh D 12% 12 12 
250 Fox (P) Br 10 9% 9% 
1,950 Fuller Mfg. 2 2 2 
50 Gen Candy. 114 11% 11% 
50 Gen Fin 2% 2 2% 
2,200Gen Hou U & &% %& 

3,150 Gen Motors 50 48% 50 
600 Gold Bros.. 13 12% 13 
950 Goody T&R 37% 3: 37% 
150 Goss Mfg.. 10% 10% 10% 
1,750 Gr L Dred 2 25% 
300 Hall Print. 12 11 11% 
= Harnisch .. 5 5 5 

50 H Br G Cap 6 65% 
{50 Hibrd Sp*B 37% 3 37% 
350 Hou-Her B. 15% 1 15% 
350 Har Hub 11% 11' ii 
1,900 Hup M Crp 2 1% 2 
50 Illinois Br 65% 6% 
2,550 Ill Cen RR. 20% 17% 20% 
Ind Pneu T 21 21 21 
350 Ind St Pr.. 4 4 4 
315 Inland Stl... 90% 89% 90% 
nt Harv . 59% 555 57 

3,350 Jarv&Co C 24% 24 24% 
250 Jeffer Elec. 20 20 
3,950 Katz Drug. 3 3 
1,000 Kellogg Sw 6% 
110 Ken Ut Jr. 30 
250 Kerl O CoA 3% 3% 
850 Kings Br % % 

50 LaS Ext U 2% 2% 
250 L Crp 6%pf 30 
Leath ..... 3 3 
300 Le Roi ™ 7 
1,200 Libby McN 5% 55% 
750 Lin Print 4% 4% 
100 Lin Pr pf.. 29 
200 Lin Lt&Cpf 9% 9% 
on O Ref 19 19 
100 Liquid Car. 19 19 
350 Loud Pack. 1% 1 
100 Lynch Corp 31% 31% 
4,850 Man Dearb %® & 
3,000 Marshall =k ” 11% 
i10 M ioe be No 27 iy, 
cQuay No 26 
200 McWil Dr. 2 ie” 
950 Mer & MA 5 


100 Mer & MS 


pf 
700 MickeiFProd 
,600 Mid W Cp. 
% — Mid! United 


E: 


450 Midl Un pf. 

10 Midi Ut 6% 
pf. . % 

70 Mia Ut 1% 
ror eee % 

190 Midi Ut 6% 
| Re % 


D Liccscce 
810 Miller&H A 2 
100 Minn Bre 
150 Modine Mic 20 


300 Monroe Ch.. 
550 Mont t ward. 


51% 51 3=51q 
100 MontWardA.1 153 
50 MuskMotSA 14% 14% 14 
50 Nat Battery 31% 31% 31 
350 NatBdéInv. 14% 14 
510 NatReubInv 1 1 1 
200 Nat-Stand.. 18 18y, 18 
50 NatUn % 
950 Nobl-Sp Ind 25 23 24 
2,300 Nor Am Car 2 
o Til Fin., 1 





Sales. 
100 Penn E! Sw. 15 


Chicago 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
STOCKS . 
High.Low. Last. 
1 1 


100 PennG&E A 3% 3% Et 
700 Penn R R.. 21% 20 21 
450 PeopGL&C. 38 3 37 
500 PictPapPkg 4 4 


800 Pines Wint. 


95 —- B. 14% 14% 14 
50 Pot Ki] 
2,650 Pressedstic 13% 11% 13 
250 k Oats 1 1 


% 


-116 «11 15 
350 Rath Pack. 28 wy 
2,700 Raytheon. . 1 1 % 
1,750 Raythe’n pf 
Reliance Mf 11 e 
1,800 Rollins Hos 2% 2 2% 
Gear. 19% 19% 19% 
Sangamo E 25% 34% 34% 
150 — 
sci 9 9 Wy 
1,290 Beare Roeb. 74% 7. Tt 
650 Serrick .... 74% 73% 73 
100 — stl 0% 10% 10% 
ast .... i 
150 So Bd Lath 17 17 17 
00 So Col PwA 1% 1% 1% 
400 Std Dredg.. 2 1% 1% 
Std Fas&El. 3 3 
1,500 Std Oil Ind 27' 
100 Sterl Brew. 
1,050 StewartWnr 
50 Sunstrand M 
s Tool ee 3% 


a 


omp J R. a* 43 


490 usar sane ie 11 +o 
= o Ot -111 111% 
1 
4, $50 vue & en 
2,100 Ut&Ind . 1 1 
150 Wahl 
3,200 Walgreen. . 18 18 
197 Westingh’se 119% “s - 
ao 1 1 
338 Westn Un. tin ah 
150 Wieboidt Str 86 
150 Wms Oil-O- 
atic .. , 
2,950 Wise Bkshr ri 4 
1,200 Wdall Ind.. 4 4 
350 YatesAM’ch R 1 
1,000 Zenith Rad 184 19 
Baltimore 
STOCKS 
Sales. — Low. Last. 
1,400 A me 28 20 
81 Avant ‘cst, 2 
412 Balt Transt 
200 Balt Tr pf 0 140 140 
200 Blk & Deck 2 20: 
145 ConGEL&P 71% 7 
10 CnGs5% pf.116 118 116 
East 4% 4% 
200 EastSgA pf 15% 14 14 
30 Fid&Dep_ ..11 116% ig 
FidGuarFir 


200 FinCoAmA. 1 
850 HouO vtec pf 18 


io 10%, 
ing 18 


500 Mar-T O A 1.10 1.05 1.10 
1,900 Mr-T Oc v 1.15 as 

265 Mer&MinTr 15% 15 

150 me ior 


88 Mivwan 4 
1,700 NAmstCas. % iog 
200 QwilllDist J 2» 
25 PennW, 72 


45 PhilPwcotne © 


% Pi 
8,350 ustidadus a et 19% 
250 Munich = ian, 20 
runde’ 2 
592 Balt Trans. :) cy .30 
*B BUEDS aR ‘SKE 
ac ic 22% 22 
2 Brag-Eisen 15 15 is” 
Gas .. 70% 70% 70 
17 Con G5%pf.116 11 11 
DavChem.. 7 7 
36 EastSugAs. 
125 EasSugA pf 15 14 16a 
-116% 115% 11 
21 FidGuarFir 31% a 31 
75 HouO vic pf 185% 18 
90 Martin(GL) 35% 3 34 
560 Mar(GL)rts 2% 2 24, 


201 NewAmCas 


50 Mar-Tex O 1.15 1181.15 

10 Mer&Miner 1 15 16 

10% 10 1 

5 MonWPenn “9 tacit 
Pubi 


ST%pt 2 25% 
2 NorCentRR a 83 a” 
5 = = 
67% 67: 67 
1No a oii 1.10 150"1.40" 
825 USFid&Gua 19% 17 19 
55 WestNatBk 3% 3 31 31% 
Pittsburgh 
STOCKS. 
Sales. High. Low. Last. 
100 Auto Fin.. 1 1 1 
4,880 Carnegie M ‘8 rd ‘3s 
OS Gr McKaH. 7% ig 
r Mc 3 
L Clark. 74 ie 
100 — Oil. . 16 4 18 
rew 12% 
135 FollanBr pf 11 io” 10 
110 Fort Pitt 909 «690 
167 Kopp Co ve he 69 #670 
1,656 Lone 8 G: % 
900 McKin Mfe r % 


1, 


5,020 Mtn Fuel 8S 4% 
7 Nati Firepr 2 


50 Pitts Forg. 3 


ili 


261 Unit F. sat 32 

20 Vana Al Stl 25.25 a 
550 Victor Br 35 35 
250 Waver OA A 1% 1% 1% 





New Orleans 
CURB STOCKS 


Sales. High. Low. Last. 
113 HortSalmen 1 1 
10 HortSal pf. 12 12 
4,624 JefLkOil .. 3% 3% 
210 JefLkOil ips Hs) : 


100 LaneCotM: 

200 PanaLifins 1 4 14 

57 StdFruit 

129 StdFr$3ptA A 1% tM 
LISTED STOCKS 

19ChA Kauf.. 12 12 12 
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Range 1938 

High. Low. 

111% 103% Pen R 
951% 


74 
89 
117'_—«:113 
114% 107 P iL Chi 5s 47 
40 Peoria & E ist 4s 40 
8% 4 Peoria & E inc 4s 90 
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67 Readg 44s 97 B..... 
75 48% Kdg Jer Cen 4s 51... 
103% 84 Rem Rand 

112 tit Kep Steel 514) a 

95 71% Repub Steel 44s 61... 

96 72 Repub Steel 416s 56.... 
101% 92 Revere Cop & B 4\%s 56. 
107 8916 Riehfield Oil 4s 52... 
44% 28% Rio Gr West ist 4s 39. 
12 Rio Gr Welt 4s 49 


46% Studebaker cv 6s 45........_. 
105% Swift & Co 3%8 50... 1111) *) 55 


103. 95 TEN COP & CH 6s 44 
98% 70% Ten El Pow 6s 47 A 
109 T RR A StL 50 44 
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in 1000s. High. Low. Last. Chge. 
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FOREIGN BONDS 
72% 37% ABITIBI P & P eee. 
78 38” Adriatic El 7 yeas 


lia 5s 57 
Australia 44s 
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